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PREFACE 


N 1912 Mr Lanson, in an article entitled “Questions diverses sur 

l’histoire de l’esprit philosophique en France avant 1750,’ pointed 

out the existence of manuscript treatises which circulated in France 

_ between 1700 and 1760. It was his suggestion that the ideas of these trea- 
tises represent one of the important sources for the philosophic current 
from 1750 to 1789. Since the appearance of Mr Lanson’s article, numerous 
studies have proposed to clarify the movement of ideas from Bayle to 1750. 
Some scholars, among them Mr Charbonnel, have traced the influence of 
the sixteenth century Italian freethinkers upon the movement; others, like 
Mr H. Cordier and M= V. Pinot, have limited their researches to the 
oriental influences; still others, notably M" Ascoli and Mr N. Torrey, 
have analyzed the rôle played by England in the formation of eighteenth 
century thought; while a final group, of which Mr G. Chinard and M" G. 
Atkinson are noteworthy representatives, have studied more particularly 

- the influences of the utopian novel and the imaginary voyage. In addition 
to these specialized investigations there have been several outstanding 
„syntheses of eightéenth century thought: the excellent studies of Mr 
Frédéric Lachévre, the enlightening work of Mt D. Mornet on Les Ori- 
gines intellectuelles de la Révolution frangaise, and finally, the fascinating 
Crise de la conscience européenne of M" P. Hazard. 

While all these works are thorough and most valuable in their compre- 
hension and interpretation of the period, they do not propose direct solu- 
tions to Mt Lanson’s “questions diverses.” Contrary to that eminent 
critic’s wishes, they rather take for granted that the “questions” are 
solutions, while they continue their investigation of other aspects of the 
problem closely allied to the one with which Mr Lanson was preoccupied. 

In the present study, we have treated the “questions” as “questions” 
and endeavored thereby to complete a task which could not be completed 
in 1912. Consequently, the material which we have to offer is not un- 
known, nor is our interpretation of it startlingly new. In many instances, 
we have collected scarcely more data concerning the documents than Mr 
Lanson. In others, although we have assembled more information, it 
merely proves the soundness of his theories advanced twenty-five years 
ago. Even the analyses of individual treatises which come under our dis- 
cussion have in some cases been carefully made by those interested in 
portions of the field. We have not hesitated to utilize these analyses, but, 
in every case, we have also examined the text. 


1 Published in the Revue d'histoire littéraire, Vol. XIX, pp. 1-29 and pp. 293-317. 
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In conclusion, we have only sought to accomplish what M" Lanson in 
his article in the Revue d'histoire littéraire indicated should be done. M" 
Lanson wrote:? 


Il serait à souhaiter qu’une étude exacte des nombreux manuscrits 
philosophiques du XVIIIe siècle que possèdent les bibliothèques des 
départements complétât les renseignements encore bien insuffisants 
que m’a fournis une rapide enquête dans les bibliothèques de Paris. 

I] serait bon aussi qu’on notat à la rencontre, dans les écrits de con- 
troverse et d’apologétique, les mentions qui se font de manuscrits 
impies, et les dates de ces mentions. 

Il serait bon qu’on fit une liste des copies conservées, en essayant 
d'établir l’époque de leur fabrication, ou de la fabrication de l'original 
dont elles dérivent, et qu’on nous donnât, par une recherche aussi 
complète que possible, le moyen de conjecturer, d’après le nombre des 
copies, la diffusion possible des idées. 


Obviously, in pursuing the program outlined by Mt Lanson, we have 
been faced by problems which have not always been solved happily. Our 
work seems to fall naturally into two parts: the history of the manuscripts 
and an analysis of the ideas contained in them. In our account of the 
history of the manuscripts, we have been principally concerned with such 
essential questions as authorship, and dates of writing, circulation, print- 
ing. Especially difficult has been the question of authorship, for while some 
of the treatises can reasonably be attributed to any one of several persons, 
others exist about whose authorship nothing whatever is known. It is 
possible, however, to assign definitely certain works to Cuppé, Boulain- 
villiers, Fréret, Dumarsais, Mirabaud, Lévesque de Burigny, and Meslier. 
The works of these authors appeared to be not only the most widely dis- 
tributed and most discussed, but also the most influential. Consequently, 
we have devoted separate chapters to these writers and their treatises. But 
since the authors are in the main such indeterminate factors, we have made 
the works the units of the chapter. For each treatise we have attempted to 
assemble data concerning the author, date of composition, variations in 
title and form, and the available manuscripts of it. We have also given 
bibliographical notes although they have been found fruitful in but few 
instances and an analysis of the ideas of the work. The remaining treatises, 
not so widely distributed or discussed, and about which relatively little is 
known, have been relegated to a final chapter. It seemed undesirable to 
give as much space to manuscripts listed only once in the catalogues as to 
those existing in numbers indicating a widespread circulation. However, it 
was manifestly impossible to determine the value of an idéa from the 
number of copies in which it occurred. It seemed best therefore to analyze 
each and every treatise, giving appreciably more space to those which 
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seemed to circulate freely, but by no means ignoring those which did not. 
Finally, we have not neglected when possible to point out the similarities 
which exist between the ideas contained in these works and those found 
in the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Naigeon, Diderot, and Holbach. We 
have none the less been concerned with tracing the channels through which 
the ideas were diffused rather than with pursuing the fortune of any par- 
ticular idea or group of ideas. S 

In our investigations, we have been aided by a large number of fellow- 
workers whose helpfulness we are happy to acknowledge. To the Hu- 
manities Committee of Princeton University and the American Council of 
Learned Societies we owe a debt of gratitude for grants allocated to us for 
the purpose of pursuing our investigation. To name all who have con- 
tributed valuable suggestions and advice would require a lengthy list. To 
Professor Daniel Mornet who was so kind as to read our first draft of 
Meslier’s Testament and to transmit to us through Professor Dargan of the 
University of Chicago his criticism of it, we are deeply grateful. We wish 
to express our appreciation to Professor Hazard for an observation which 
has been very helpful in the organization of the material. We are further- 
more enormously indebted to the Librarians of the Public Libraries of 
France who in every instance received us with the most gracious courtesy 
and placed at our disposal every facility for the completion of the work. To 
them should be added the Librarians of the Public Library of Leningrad 
who kindly had photographed certain documents now in their library, and 
Dr. Kranz of the American University Union who was at all times most 
helpful. From Professor Havens of Ohio State University, Professor More- 
house of Yale, Professor Torrey of Columbia, and Professor Chapman 
of Princeton, we have at times received valuable suggestions and constant 
encouragement to continue the study. To Professor Torrey, who placed 
at our disposal the notes which he had taken of the manuscripts now at 
Leningrad, we are particularly grateful. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE MANUSCRIPTS AND THEIR SETTING 


HEN, in 1688, La Bruyère made the remark: “Les grands 
sujets sont défendus,” he gave a fitting explanation for the 
relative paucity of printed works dealing with “grands sujets” 
between Bayle’s Dictionnaire and Montesquieu’s L'Esprit des lois. During 
this period police censorship controlled the press to such an extent that but 


few works dealing with the origins and foundation of Religion, the State, : 


and the social order found their way into print, Although literary critics 
have long realized that such writings as the Lettres philosophiques and the 
Lettres persanes do not adequately represent the philosophic current of the 
first half of the century, they have not seriously investigated other possible 
manifestations: of its existence in France. They have turned rather to 
England, the Italian Renaissance, and the Orient, fields not at all devoid of 
influence in the development of French thought. This attitude on the part 
of contemporary criticism is perfectly justifiable since it is undoubtedly 
true that the Philosophes between 1750-1789 derived from these sources 


much of the material which they published. It must be taken into con-/ -< 


sideration, however, that they would never have done so, had they not 
first been stimulated by the continuous development of free thought in 
France between 1700 and 1750. The censorship during the first half of the 
century suppressed vigorously “‘les grands sujets” every time they ap- 
peared in print, but although it was fairly effective in preventing the pub- 
lication of the printed word it was much less so in eradicating the written 


| thought. The freethinkers could be restrained from publishing, but not 


from thinking. Asa matter of fact, the persecution of the police gave them 
the incentive to invent a technique which would forestall pursuit—the 
technique of the copied essay. That treatises on forbidden subjects were 
written, and that many of them were circulated, can be fully established 
from the records of the time.! 

On February 20, 1698, the police detained a certain Bonaventure de 
Fourcroy “homme de belles-lettres, tenu pour suspect.” After the usual 
formalities in such cases, Fourcroy was committed to St. Lazare, while his 
papers were seized and sent to the Bastille. Among the papers which are 

1 The practice of making written copies of a work and circulating them was much used 
in the eighteenth century. Voltaire’s Epitre 2 Uranie, for instance, circulated in written 
copies for sixteen years before it was printed. The Traité de métaphysique was obviously 
destined to circulate clandestinely and would have done so, but for the vigilance of Mme 
du Châtelet. La Pucelle did circulate in written form. As for the Mondain, M™¢ du Châtelet 


once stated that the Président Dupuis had three hundred copies made which he distributed. 
See Lettres inédites de Mme du Châtelet, Paris, 1806, p. 79. 
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still on record in the archives of the Bastille was an incomplete work con- 
taining a short article entitled “La Croyance des Matérialistes.” The first 
paragraph acquaints us with Fourcroy’s preoccupations: 


Je suis fermement persuadé que la vraie relligion n’est pas fondée 
sur l’autorité des hommes parce qu’ils sont tous faillibles, qu’elle n’est 
pas fondée sur les miracles, sur le martire, sur la révélation, sur les 
prophéties, parce que ces preuves sont communes à toutes E relli- 
gions, qu’elle n’est pas fondée sur |’ antiquité ni sur la catholicité parce 
qu’il est toujours impossible de cesser d’être fou, et parce qu’il y a 
infiniment plus de fous que de sages; mais qu’elle est fondée sur la 
raison qui n’est autre chose qu’un discernement juste de ce qui est bon 
d’avec ce qui est mauvais et de ce qui est vrai d’avec ce qui est faux. 


Fourcroy was evidently profoundly interested in the doctrine of the ma- 
terialists, for he had expanded the brief creed into a treatise entitled Doutes 
sur la relligion proposées à Mss. les Docteurs de Sorbonne. It was, in fact, 
the Doutes which had brought him to the attention of the police. The copy 
at the archives of the Bastille (MS. 10515) is somewhat disarranged and 
quite incomplete, because the sixth, seventh and eighth Doute are now 
lacking. The titles of the existing sections, will, in any case, give a notion 
of the nature of the work: 


17 Doute. S'il est permis de douter des points fondamentaux d’une 


relligion. 

2° Doute. Si l’autorité doit céder à la raison dans la recherche de la 
vérité. 

3° Doute. Au sujet de l’âme des bêtes, de l’âme de l’homme et de l’âme 
des Dieux. 


4° Doute. Si le martire est preuve de la vérité d’une relligion. 

se Doute. Si la catholicité est preuve de la vraie relligion. 

9° Doute. S'il y a un Dieu unique. 
10° Doute. Si Dieu est immense. 
11° Doute. Si Dieu est immuable. 
12° Doute. Si le monde a été créé de rien et si Adam a été le premier 


homme. 


The Doutes were followed by two little essays: one on the eternity of the 
world, and the other on the materiality of the soul. The whole work was 
preceded by a short preface in which Fourcroy absolved himself of re- 
sponsibility by stating that the author of the treatise was unknown. 

Thus on the threshold of the eighteenth century, we have in Fourcroy’s 
Doutes an example of a work elaborated by a very peculiar technique. 
Since the ideas are “advanced” and not suitable to everyone, they are to 
be written by hand. If the work attracts notice it may be copied and cir- 
culated among the initiate. Even in the copying and circulation there is a 
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danger. The author may be discovered, denounced, and investigated by the 
police. To be sure, if found guilty he will not be burned at the stake, like 
Geoffroy Vallée or Vanini. He may, however, spend a disagreeable time at 
the Bastille. To obviate this difficulty, he may easily pretend to have trans- 
lated these ideas from some ancient writer, or at least to have discovered 
them in the papers of some unknown author, long since dead. Hence, a 
short preface, or “avertissement,” or “avis au lecteur,” which disclaims 
any intention of overthrowing accepted views and declares the complete 
anonymity of the work. This technique is noteworthy in that it permits a 
Fourcroy to expose his ideas with a certain impunity. The ideas are more 
remarkable still. In general they may be classified under one of the follow- 
ing heads: the rights of Reason, the limits of authority and Revelation, the 
nature of the soul, the foundations. of Christianity and its relationship to 
the State, the existence and nature of God, the origin and nature of matter. 
In short, they constitute what La Bruyère called “les grands sujets dé- 
fendus.” It is significant to note that as early as 1698 Fourcroy was com- 
menting upon every one of these subjects. 

It would be interesting to know what eventually happened to the writer 
and his Doutes. A note attached to his interrogatory gives us but meagre 
information: “Il n’a été emprisonné.” In all probability, the police released 
him and retained his treatise, considering the matter at an end. In reality, 
Fourcroy’s difficulty with the authorities over the writing of an unorthodox 
work was only the beginning of a long series of similar events which ex- 
tended over the subsequent fifty years. The police soon realized the futility 
of attempting to arrest the authors. Being unable to exercise control over 
the source of the works, they bent their energies toward prohibiting the 
copying and distribution of them. The account of these activities reveals 


the milieu in which the manuscripts were diffused rather than the milieu | 


in which they were composed. 
On March 11, 1723, the “exempt” Bouton wrote to D’Argenson:? 


Les personnes de confiance dont je me sers m’assurent que le manu- 
scrit ci-joint vient de Valroux, qui a coutume d’en distribuer a M. 
l’évêque d’Auxerre, à l’envoyé de Gênes et autres étrangers. 


The manuscript in question is not named. It could, of course, have been 
a “nouvelle à la main” as well as some deistictreatise. The important thing 
in the document is the phrase “qui a coutume d’en distribuer” which in- 


2 F. Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, XIII, 348. 

3 The records in the Archives of the Bastille are unfortunately not always very explicit 
or very complete. For instance, here is a letter of the Lieutenant de Police found in 10296: 

“J’aprens, monsieur, que le Né Dagueville relieur distribue dans le public différens 
écrits contre la religion, et les bonnes mœurs et qu’il est en relation avec une infinité de 
gens suspects. Je vous prie de vouloir bien faire chez lui une perquisition exacte de l’ordre 
du roi et de saisir et mettre en sûreté tous les imprimés, les libelles et autres livres ou écrits 
qui vous paraîtront prohibés, dont vous dresserez procès-verbal que vous me ferez passer 
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dicates that there were actually individuals who contracted to furnish 
manuscript copies of works to a selected list of patrons. A report of one of 
these individuals and his confederates was made by D’Ombreval for the 
Duc de Bourbon on January 20, 1725: 


En exécution des ordres de V. A. S., j’ai fait arréter aujourd’hui et 
fait conduire à la Bastille Le Coulteux, Bonnet et Lépine, ainsi que 
tous les commis travaillant chez Le Coulteux, au nombre de sept; j’ai 
mis le scellé sur les papiers de Le Coulteux, en ayant trouvé une trop 
grande quantité pour pouvoir les faire porter à la B. 

J'ai trouvé chez Bonnet un ms. contenant 300 rôles in-fol., ayant 
pour titre: La Vie et l’esprit de Spinosa, et un autre manuscrit con- 
tenant 10 cahiers de 4 feuilles chaque, de papiers à mémoire ayant 
pour titre: Premiers mémoires du 1* Septembre 1689, de l'oppression de 
l Eglise, de la noblesse et des villes. 

Bonnet m’a déclaré qu’à l’égard de Spinosa, il est de son écriture, 
et qu'il en a fait cinq ou six copies pour le compte de Le Coulteux, qui 
le faisait travailler à raison de deux sous par rôle, que le second man- 
uscrit était écrit de la main de Lépine, commis de Le Coulteux, lequel 
lui avait remis pour le garder chez lui, n’osant pas le laisser dans la 
maison. 

J'ai interrogé Le Coulteux . . . A l'égard de Spinosa, il est convenu 
en avoir fait faire trois copies complètes, il y a un an ou dix-huit mois, 
par Bonnet, lesquelles ont été par lui vendues à M. le comte de Tou- 
louse, à M. l’'Evêque de Blois et à M. de Caraman, mais qu’il avait 
cessé cet ouvrage, M. d’Argenson le lui ayant ordonné. . .. 


sur le champ. Je donne ordre au Sr, Vanneroux de vous accompagner dans cette visite. Je 
suis, monsieur, etc. 

Ce 24 aoust, ’28.” 
Nothing else is known of the activities of Dagueville nor of his affair with the police. An- 
other case left incomplete is that of Dom François Rivière. On April 22, 1741, the “ex- 
empt” Vanneroux reported that he had gone to the Seminary of Troyes and searched the 
apartment of Rivière (Archives 10092): “Nous avons fait perquisitions dans tous les 
endroits de la dite chambre . . . et y avons saisi plusieurs manuscrits apartenants au dit 
Sr. Rivière, lesquels nous avons mis dans une boîte de sapin.” The titles of the manuscripts 
and their nature are unknown. A third case left very incomplete is disclosed in the following 
enigmatic note dated July 1, 1742 (Archives 10299): “M. le Comte de St. Florentin prie 
Monsieur de Marville de vouloir bien luy envoyer la caisse remplye de manuscrits qu’il 
luy a promise.” Marville has appended to this missive: “M. Duval, m’en parler et je luy 
diray de quoi il s’agit.” Again both titles and the nature of the manuscripts are unknown. 
Finally, here is a case where the title is known, but it is uncertain whether the work is 
printed or in manuscript. On July 16, 1745, the Chancellor D’Aguesseau wrote to the 
Lieutenant de Police (Archives 10303): “Avez-vous entendu parler, monsieur, d’un traité 
de l’âme qu’on dit être fort mauvais, et pourriez-vous m’en faire avoir un exemplaire? 


Vous n’aurez, si cela est, qu’à me le faire envoyer à Tresmes dans un pacquet cacheté. Je 
suis, etc.” 


4 ibid., XIII, 473. 
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The seized manuscripts, too numerous to be transported to the Bastille, 
were turned over to Leuillier, the commissaire de police. They seemed 
not only numerous, but lengthy as well, for almost one month later, on 
February 16, 1725, Leuillier reported to D’Ombreval that he still had 
“deux gros paquets de cahiers manuscrits qui sont de longue haleine, mais 
que j’aurai l’honneur de vous renvoyer incessamment et vous en dire mon 
sentiment.” By May 24, 1725, the investigation was finished. All of Le 
Coulteux’s papers were returned to him with the exception of the Ouvrages 
de M. de Boulainvilliers, which were sent by Camuset to D’Ombreval, in 
accordance with a request from the latter. Bonnet was accused of copying 
the Vie de Spinosa, which had already been sent to D’Ombreval. Just what 
distinction should have been made between the Ouvrages de Boulainvilliers 
and the Vie de Spinosa is not clear. Certainly Le Coulteux and Bonnet 
specialized in the works of Boulainvilliers. It cannot be ascertained whether 
they were copying, in addition to the Essay de métaphysique dans les prin- 
cipes de B. de Spinosa, the Lectures du comte de Boulainvilliers or whether 
they were uniting Colérus’s Vie de Spinosa, Boulainvilliers’s Essay de 
métaphysique, and Les Trois imposteurs. Camuset at least detected two 
works of Boulainvilliers which were being circulated by Le Coulteux and 
Bonnet.® 

Four years later, the police began the investigation of a certain M. 
Mathieu or Morléon, whose “‘dossier” is even more serious than that of Le 
Coulteux:? 

9 août, 1729. 

Il y a à Paris de prétendus beaux-esprits qui parlent dans les cafés 
et ailleurs de Ja Religion comme d’une chimère. Entre autres, M. 
Boindin s’est signalé plus d’une fois dans le café de Conti, au coin de 
la rue Dauphine, et si l’on n’y met ordre le nombre des athées ou 
déistes augmentera, et bien des gens se feront une religion à leur mode, 
comme en Angleterre. 

M. Mathieu ou Morléon, qui loge dans un café, au coin de la rue St. 
Dominique, du côté de la Charité, débite et vend des copies de 
plusieurs ouvrages remplis d’impiétés et de maximes contraires à 
l'existence de Dieu, à la divinité et à la morale de J. C. Bien des gens, 
abbés et autres, lui achètent fort cher des copies de ses ouvrages. 

Haymier pourra aisément vérifier ces faits; mais il ne suffira pas de 
saisir ses écrits, il sera nécessaire d’arréter Mathieu ou Morléon, car il 
5 ibid., XIII, 516. 

6 ibid., XIII, 476: “Suivant vos ordres, je me suis transporté à la Bastille où j’ai fait 
remettre à M. Le Coulteux ses papiers, à l’exception de ceux mentionnés dans l'extrait 
ci-joint qui concernent les Ouvrages de M. de Boulainvilliers, que j'aurai l'honneur de vous 
remettre, suivant votre note qui est au bas de cet extrait. 

La Vie de Spinosa n’était point parmi ses papiers; elle ne s’est point trouvée chez lui, 


mais chez Bonnet, qui était un de ses commis; elle est, je pense, demeurée entre vos mains.” 
1 ibid., XIV, 221. 
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prend ces deux noms, et de savoir où sont les originaux de ses écrits, de 
qui il les a reçus et à qui il en a vendu. On trouvera entre ces sortes 
d'acheteurs un abbé qui est allé prendre possession d’une abbaye du 
côté de Verdun. 

Apostille de Hérault:—Je prie M. Haymier de vérifier les faits con- 
tenus en ce mémoire, et de me marquer au juste ce qui en est. 

19 août, 1729. 

Apostille de Haymier:—Mathieu ou Morléon, contre lequel on vous 
a donné ce mémoire, est le même dont j'ai eu l’honneur de vous parler, 
il y a longtemps, et que j'ai fait observer par vos ordres pendant plus 
d’un mois. J’ai eu |’honneur de vous remettre des manuscrits que j'ai 
achetés qui traitent de l’histoire du premier âge, du premier homme, de 
l’histoire d'Egypte, des patriarches depuis la vocation d'Abraham 
jusqu’à l’exode des Israélites qu’il débite. Il en a d’autres qui traitent 
de la vie de J. C., de son origine, et des erreurs qu’on a introduites 
après sa mort. Il ne m’a pas été possible de les avoir, ne voulant pas 
le donner à moins de 20 pistoles. 


Haymier à Hérault. 

23 août, 1729. 
J'ai arrêté et conduit au ch. de la B. M. Mathieu ou Morléon. Il 
s’est trouvé chez lui plusieurs papiers et fragments de cahiers, de man- 
uscrits, que j’ai tous fait mettre dans une malle, sur laquelle le com- 
missaire Cleret, qui m’accompagnait, a apposé son scellé, et m’en a 
chargé par le procès-verbal qu’il a dressé. M. Mathieu m’a dit avoir 
été sous-lieutenant dans le Régiment de Charolais, qui a été incorporé 
dans un autre. Il convient de distribuer les manuscrits dont il est 
accusé, et je crois qu’il n’a pas d’autre talent pour le faire subsister, 
lui et sa famille, que celui-là. Il ma dit aussi qu’il n’y avait pas un 

officier du Parlement qui n’eût de ces manuscrits chez lui. 


The “dossier” of Morléon is of consequence in that it gives an insight into 
the operations of those who distributed these deistic treatises. First of all, 
it should be noted that they plied their trade in the vicinity of cafés where, 
as we know already, people congregated who were not too orthodox in 
their beliefs. Secondly, we get a glimpse in Morléon’s procés-verbal of the 
clientele of these colporteurs. The clergy and members of Parlement as 
well as idle connaisseurs were attracted by their wares. Finally, we note a 
wider field in the copying trade than in the case of Le Coulteux who 
seemed to deal exclusively with the works of Boulainvilliers. Morléon 
copied the latter’s works in addition to others. The treatise bought by 
Haymier was Boulainvilliers’s Æbrégé d'histoire ancienne; and the one 
which he could not buy because of its price, the Examen critique du nouveau 
testament. Not only the writings of Boulainvilliers but those of his com- 
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panions were now being circulated. Morléon was incarcerated in the 
Bastille, where he remained from August 20 to September 1729.8 

The years 1740-1750 saw an increased activity on the part of the police, 
possibly because there was also increased activity on the part of the copy- 
ists and colporteurs. In 1741, the authorities interrogated a certain La 
Barriére:? 


.. I] a toujours fait le métier d’écrivain pour ces sortes d’ouvrages, 
et a vendu dans son temps l’ouvrage du curé de Trépigny. 


Two years later, they undertook an investigation of Machuel. The com- 
missioner La Vergée wrote to Marville in September 1743?" 


J'ai l'honneur de vous envoyer ci-joint la note tant des imprimés que 
manuscrits trouvés chez Machuel et sa femme, se disant libraires 
étalant sous le passage du Palais-Royal, du côté de la Rue de Rich- 
elieu, et dans la chambre de Brière, qu'ils disaient être leur neveu, 
l'ayant chez eux depuis cinq ans, lors de la perquisition que j’ai faite 
le 26 courant. 

La note de ceux trouvés sur Phelizot, colporteur, et dans sa cham- 
bre, et perquisition faite chez lui le jour d’hier. 


Less than three years later, another attempt is made to curtail the circu- 
lation of impious manuscripts. This time, the authorities examine a certain 
Toldeux, dit la Rivière, and his cohorts. On March 23, 1746, D’Advenel 
wrote to Marville:" 


Ensuite nous nous sommes transportés chez Clermont, ot dans le 
moment que nous faisions notre perquisition, est arrivé Pison, dit 
Catelan, ci-devant domestique, dont la femme était chez Clermont au 
moment de notre transport, qui portait sous son habit un paquet des 
manuscrits avec Dom B... . , portier des Chartreux. Clermont et 
lui nous ont déclaré que c’était Michel-Ange Toulos, dit la Riviére, qui 
les écrivait et leur vendait. Ce qui a fait que dans l'instant nous nous 
sommes transportés chez lui, où nous l’avons trouvé effectivement 
écrivant lesdits livres, ayant fait perquisition, nous avons pareillement 
trouvé plusieurs autres manuscrits infames. 


Toldeux, dit la Rivière, apparently was treated with greater severity than 
other individuals hitherto arrested for similar offenses. Two years later, 
we find that he is again being pursued for the same activity, although he 
8 Lanson, op. cit., p. 5. 
9 Ravaisson, XII, 220-1. That is to say, the Testament or the Extrait des sentiments of 


Jean Meslier. 
10 ibid., XII, 242. 
1 ibid., XII, 270. 
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had but recently been released from Bicêtre. On June 11, 1748, D’Advenel 
notified Berryer:!? 


Ayant eu l'honneur de vous remettre ce matin deux livres infâmes 
en manuscrits, je vous en adresse un troisième, c’est un nommé Tol- 
deux dit Rivière, qui les écrit et les fait colporter et vendre dans Paris 
par un autre particulier, duquel je les ai fait acheter. 

Le 23 mars, 1746, j’arrétai et conduisis à Bicétre Toldeux et plu- 
sieurs autres pour pareilles contraventions après perquisition faite 
chez lui où il se trouva encore d’autres livres écrits de sa main, plus 
infâmes les uns que les autres; il y a quelque temps qu il est sorti de 
Bicêtre où vraisemblablement il ne s’est point corrigé puisqu’il con- 
tinue son méme négoce, le dossier qui le concerne lorsqu’il fut arrété 
est au bureau de M. Rossignol. 


Finally, in 1749, the affair of Dupré de Richemont was investigated. 
On June 12, 1749, Berryer reported his case to D’Argenson:" 


Ayant eu avis qu’un sieur Dupré de Richemont, jeune homme se 
donnant pour auteur, avait un manuscrit contre la religion dont il 
faisait faire des copies, j’ai envoyé un commissaire chez lui en per- 
quisition le 12 juin. 

On s’y est pris du matin, on l’a trouvé couché . . . , et dessous les 
matelas de son lit s’est trouvée une prodigieuse quantité de manuscrits 
presque tous écrits de sa main, ce qui ayant paru suspect, je l’ai fait 
conduire, de l’ordre du Roi, sous le bon plaisir de M. le comte 
D’Argenson, au château de la Bastille. 


The police records of the Bastille may be supplemented by information 
obtained from other sources. For instance, on February 5, 1737, Dubuisson 
wrote to the Marquis de Caumont: “Il mest tombé quatre traités man- 
uscrits,” and we recognize from his description the Opinion des anciens sur 
la nature de l'âme; Opinion des anciens sur les Fuifs; Examen critique du 
nouveau testament and the De l Examen de la religion. In February 1738 
he communicated the following to Caumont:!® 


On m’a communiqué un manuscrit intitulé: Réflexions contre le senti- 
ment de M" Locke et Pascal sur la possibilité d’une vie à venir. A ce 
titre, vous jugez que la pièce n’est pas faite pour voir le jour ici. Il 
n’y aura pas grande perte, même pour ceux qui pensent comme l’au- 
teur que l’âme est mortelle, car je vous assure que cette pièce ne sera 
jamais propre qu’à faire un second tome de l’Apocalypse; je crois 
n’avoir jamais rien lu de plus obscur. J’ai pourtant entrevu le système 
2 ibid., XII, 291-2. 

18 ibid., XII, 311-12. 


4 Ed. Rouxel, Paris, s. d., pp. 332-4. 
o ACE, ob Mow. 
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de l’auteur. Si l’âme est mortelle, il y a de la folie à altérer la quiétude 
et le bien-être de cette vie par la crainte ou l’espoir chimérique des 
peines et des récompenses de l’autre, et si elle est immortelle, il y en a 
encore à s’astreindre à quelque religion et surtout à s’embarrasser de 
choisir entre elles, puisque la divinité d’aucune n’est parfaitement 
prouvée et que toutes font dépendre le salut de choses contradictoires. 


A study of the Correspondance of Voltaire reveals how the work of Mes- 
lier circulated during the period under discussion. The vicar of Etrépigny 
left on dying, in 1729, three manuscripts entitled Mon Testament. Of the 
three, one was seized by the grand-vicaire of Rheims, a second sent to the 
garde-des-sceaux Chauvelin, the third deposited with the clerk of the 
court at Mézières. One of the original manuscripts, that of Chauvelin, 
fell into the hands of M. de Caylus, and soon after there were more than a 
hundred copies in Paris, which were sold for “10 louis la pièce.” In a 
letter to Damilaville of February 8 [1762], Voltaire states that these man- 
uscripts were in circulation “il y a quinze à vingt ans,” that is, from 1742 
to 1747.18 He adds:1° “On en a fait plusieurs petits abrégés, dont quelques- 
uns ont été imprimés: ils sont heureusement purgés du poison de l’athé- 
isme.” These copies and extracts were distributed in Paris by the col- 
porteurs, a practice to which Voltaire alludes in a letter to Damilaville, 
December 19, 1763: “Je me souviens d’un petit bossu qui vendait autrefois 
des Meslier sous le manteau: mais il connaissait son monde et n’en vendait 
qu'aux amateurs.” As for the Extrait, Voltaire admitted to Damilaville 
that he did not know who had made it, “mais il est tiré, mot pour mot, de 
l'original.” Again, he writes to D’Alembert:”° “Le bon grain était étouffé 
dans l’ivraie de son in-folio. Un bon suisse a fait l’extrait trés-fidélement, et 
cet extrait peut faire beaucoup de bien.” 

Evidence that these manuscripts were copied by trained copyists can 
be gathered from a few contemporary notices. Fréret in speaking of Bou- 
lainvilliers’s Essay de métaphysique stated” that “un homme fort connu 
dans le public par sa qualité de libraire d’Epée, en donne pour de l’argent.” 
De Bure in alluding to Cuppé’s Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes remarked:” 
“. . . les copies se vendaient autrefois fort cher, à cause de la difficulté 


1 Beuchot ÆLIIL, 532, and Abrégé de la vie de Meslier, The Abrégé names the grand- 
vicaire M. Lè-Bègue, the garde-des-sceaux Chauvelin, and the procureur et avocat au 
Parlement à Mézières, M. Le Roux. 

17 Beuchot, XLIII, 532. In a letter to D’Argental, May 31 [1762], and to Damilaville, 
February 4 [1762], Voltaire says “huit louis d’or.” 

18 This possibly explains the “1742” which is added to some of the manuscripts. 

19 Voltaire to Damilaville, February 8 [1762]. 

20 Voltaire to D’Alembert, February 25 [1762]. D’Alembert suspected that the “bon 
suisse” was none other than Voltaire. See D’Alembert to Voltaire, March 30 [1762]. 

2 Mazarine 1577. Copy of letter to the Président Bouhier. 

2 De Bure, Supplément à la bibliographie instructive. Paris, 1769. 
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qu’il y avait d’en trouver. . . .” Grimm noted” in the Correspondance 
that the Testament of Meslier “se trouve depuis longtemps en manuscrit 
dans le portefeuille des curieux.” Finally, La Condamine testified to the 
existence of the Testament and the Examen de la religion in a letter to 
Trublet (April 17, 1766) :” 

. . . Il paraît trois volumes de Mélanges de Voltaire pour servir de 
supplément à l'édition de Genève. Tout cela ou peu s’en faut a déjà 
paru. Son Traité de la tolérance, sa Philosophie de l'histoire, ses pièces 
détachées sur les Calas en font partie, ainsi que l’ouvrage intitulé 
Examen de la religion attribué à St. Evremond, et l’ Evangile de la Raison 
qui est l'extrait d’un ouvrage contre la Révélation d’un curé de Cham- 
pagne, que vous aurez vu déjà imprimé ou manuscrit. Cet écrit était 
diffus; on prétend qu’il a été condensé par le Seigneur de Ferney. 


It would be an error, however, to assume that the treatises were dis- 
seminated only through the medium of professional copyists. There were 
undoubtedly certain individuals interested enough and sufficiently wealthy 
to have personal copies made by their secretaries. This can be verified by 
the following note of Malesherbes :% 


On m’a dit que vous aviez un fameux manuscrit du curé d’Etrépigny 
sur la religion. Si cela est pourriez-vous me le prêter incessamment. Je 
dis incessamment parce que je pars incessamment pour la campagne 
et que je le ferais copier pendant mon absence. 


Moreover, a manuscript such as Carpentras 954, which contained Le Ciel 
ouvert, Lettre de Thrastbule à Leucippe, Traité contre le culte de toutes les 
religions, and Doutes sur la religion chrétienne, is manifestly all in the same 
handwriting. The case of Rheims 651 (N. fonds) is similar. This time, the 
writer can be identified, since he is known to have been Adrien-Joseph 
Havé. 

In all, we have found, by an examination of the Catalogue général des man- 
uscrits des bibliothèques publiques de la France and the Omont catalogue 
of the Bibliothèque Nationale, one hundred and two different treatises 
which deal in an unorthodox fashion with religion, natural theology, 
problems of morality and politics, and which were circulated during the 
first half of the eighteenth century. The list of titles with indications of 
where copies may now be found is as follows: 


23 Grimm, Correspondance, V, 178. 

4 J. Jacquart, La Correspondance de l'abbé Trublet. Paris, 1926, p. 138. 

% FB. fr. 22191, fol. 309. 

2 The description of these manuscripts extracted from the Catalogue général and the 
Omont catalogue of the manuscripts at the Bibliothéque Nationale has been placed in the 
Appendix. The list might be considerably lengthened by the inclusion of Voltaire’s works 
which circulated in manuscript. A work which might have been included is D’Argenson’s 
Considérations sur le gouvernement ancien et présent de la France. Also the political writings 
of Boulainvilliers deserve mention. 


13; 


14. 


16 


16. 
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. Abrégé de l'histoire ancienne jusqu’à l'exode des Israélites, par M. le 


comte de Boulainvilliers. 
Angoulême 24-25, B. N. f. fr. 6363-4, Dijon 1028, Mazarine 1577- 
8, 1579, Vire 174. 


. Analyse du traité de la théologie politique de Spinosa, par M. le 


comte de Boulainvilliers. 
Columbia University, Mazarine 1198, Nancy 207. 


. Apologie de Spinosa, sur Dieu et la nature. 


Aix 818. 


. Censure du symbole des apostres, par M. . . , encyclopédiste. 


Mazarine 1189. 


. De la conduite qu'un honnéte homme doit garder pendant sa vie. 


Mazarine 1194. 


. De l Examen de la religion. 


Arsenal 2557 (two copies, one incomplete), B. N. N. Ac. fr. 10988, 


Bordeaux 828 (XXXII), Châlons 184, Leningrad, Théo., in-4°, 


72 D, Mazarine 1199, Sorbonne 800 (fragment). 


. Dialogue entre un Français et un Algérien sur leurs religions. 


Mazarine 1194. 


. Dialogues sur l'âme, par les interlocuteurs en ce temps-là. 


Mazarine 1191. 


. Difficultés sur la religion, proposées au P. Malbranche [sic]. 


Mazarine 1163, 1192, 1197, Leningrad, Theo., in-4°, 92 D. 


. Discours sur la liberté de penser [Collins]. 


Lyon 54. 


. Discours sur les miracles de Jésus-Christ [Woolston]. 


Caen 46, Mazarine 1199, Rouen 1549. 


. Discours historique contre l Apocalipse, et en même temps contre 


les autres livres du Nouveau Testament. 

Aix Io. 

Dissertations philosophiques. 

Douai 702. . 

Dissertation sur la formation du monde, par l’auteur du Traité des 
Erreurs populaires, 1738. 

Mazarine 1168. 

Dissertation sur la résurrection de la chair, par l’auteur du Traité 
des Erreurs populaires, 1743. 

Mazarine 1168. 

Dissertation sur le Messie où l'on prouve qu'il n’est pas encore venu, 
et que suivant les promesses des prophètes qui l'ont annoncé aux Is- 
raélites, ils l’attendent avec raison. 

B. N. f. fr. 13351, 14928, 24884, N. Ac. fr. 10988, Mazarine 1194, 
Sorbonne 761. 
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19. 


20. 


21% 


22. 


27 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
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Dissertation sur les martyrs. 

Tours 971. 

Dissertation et preuves de l'éternité du monde. 

Aix 816, Mazarine 1194. 

Dissertation sur les 70 semaines de Daniel. 

Aix Io. 

Dissertation sur Moyse où l’on fait voir qu’il est un fourbe et un 
imposteur. 

Mazarine 1194. 

Doutes sur les religions, ouvrage traduit de l’anglais, 1739. 

Aix 62, B. N. f. fr. 24885, Carpentras 954, Fécamp 14, Gand 243 
(89), Leningrad, Théo., in-4°, 68, Mazarine 1192, 3564, Montau- 
ban 22, Sorbonne 760, Tournus 68. 

Essai historique et critique sur les trois plus fameux imposteurs; 
Moise, Jésus, et Mahomet. 

Grenoble 919. 

Essats de quelques idées sur Dieu. 

Mazarine 1197. 

Essais sur la recherche de la vérité. 

Arsenal 2558. 

Essai sur les facultés de l'âme. 

Mazarine 1192. 

Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de Blaruch\| de Splinosal, 
composé par M. L. C. D. C. D. B., et copié sur l'original de Pau- 
teur, au mois d’aoust 1712. 

Angoulême 29, Arras 252, Arsenal 2236, 2236, Auxerre 235, 236, 
237, Besançon 418, B. N. f. fr. 9111, 12242, 12243, Chaumont 
195, Fécamp 24, 25, Laon 514, Leningrad, Phil. in-4°, 2 S, Ma- 
zarine 3558, 3560, Périgueux 36, Prytanée 6, Troyes 2820, 
Valenciennes 295, Vire 72 (?). 

Examen critique de la Genèse. 

Troyes 2376. 

Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne, par 
Fréret. 

Aix 816, Arsenal 2125, B. N. f. fr. 13212, Châlons 184, 186, 
Mazarine 1198, Rouen 31, 32, Sorbonne 763. 

Examen critique du Nouveau Testament. 

Arsenal 2091, B. N. f. fr. 13213, N. Ac. fr. 4369, Boulogne 112, 
Carpentras 954, Douai 703, Mazarine 3561, Reims 651 (N. 
fonds), Rochefort 4-7, Rouen 165, 1575, Sorbonne 760, Troyes 
2320) Vire 

Examen critique du Nouveau Testament. 


Troyes 2377. 


au 


32. 


38. 


39: 


40. 


AI. 


42. 


43. 
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Examen de la religion dont on cherche I’ éclaircissement de bonne foy, 
attribué à M. de St Evremond. 

Aix 818, Arras 232, Arsenal 2091, B. N. f. fr. 13213, 13214, 13215, 
N. Ac. fr. 1557, 1902, 10436, 10987, 10988, 21799, Bordeaux 828 
(XXXII), Carpentras 954, Châlons 183, Fécamp 13, 16, 34, 
Gand 302 (114), 284, Mazarine 1193, 1194 (Chap. XI), 1199, 
Orléans 1115, Rouen 1574 (nine chapters), Sorbonne 760, Tours 


1761. 


Examen d'une nouvelle réfutation du système de Spinosa, par un 
moine bénédictin [Le P. Lamy]. 
Aix 816. 

. Examen d'une réfutation abrégée du système de Spinosa, par M. 
de Cambray. 
Aix 816. 

. Examen et censure des livres de l Ancien et du Nouveau Testament. 
Dijon 89. 

. Exposition du système de Benoit Spinosa, contre les objections de 


M. Régis. 
Auxerre 238. 


. Explication du cinquante-troisième chapitre d’Isaïe. 


B. N. f. fr. 14928, Mazarine 1178, 1190. 


. Explication raisonnable de la manière dont le soleil s'arresta du 


temps de Fosué, traduite et abrégée de l’anglais et à laquelle on a 
ajouté quelques notes. 1739. 

Aix Io. 

Explication sur le mystère de l Eucharistie. 

Institut 567, Mazarine 3562. 

Extrait de la théorie sacrée de la terre et des révolutions et change- 
ments de notre globe. Traduit du latin de Th. Burnet et concilié 
avec l Ecriture par M. D. . .. 

Mazarine 1194. 

Extrait de l'ouvrage intitulé Doutes ou objections de Th. Burnet sur 
le I* chapitre de la Genèse, conciliés avec l’Ecriture, par M. D.***. 
Mazarine 1194. 

Extraits des lectures de M. le comte de Boulainviller [sic], avec des 
réflexions. 

B. N. N. Ac. fr. 11071-6, Bruxelles 1818. 

Extrait des ouvrages du Comte de Zinzindorff, ou de ses discours sur 
la Bible. 

Aix Io. 

Extrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier. 

Aix 58, Arras 253, Arsenal 2558, 2559, Chartres 775 (794), 
Orléans 1115, Reims 653 (N. fonds), Rouen 1572, 1573, 1574, 
M. 74. 
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45. 


46. 


47- 


49. 


50. 


isi 


52. 


53- 


54. 
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Infaillibilité du jugement bumain, sa dignité, son excellence ... 
3° édition, par M. Lyons. 

Sorbonne 761. 

Jordanus Brunus redivivus, ou traité des erreurs populaires. 
Ouvrage critique, historique et philosophique imité de Pompo- 
nace. 

Rouen M. 74. 

Fugements des chrétiens mêmes sur l Ecriture et sur les pères. 

Aix 10. 

La Béatitude des chrétiens ou le Fléau de la foy, par Geoffroy 
Vallée, natif d'Orléans. 

Archives 1277, Arsenal 2126, 5414, 5758, 5792 (two copies), 
B. N. f. fr. 24883, N. Ac. fr. 1557 (two copies), Cees 2776, 
Institut 567, Leningrad Phil., in-8°, 2 S, Poly., in-4°, 29 Z, 
Mazarine 1072, Reims 648 (N. NE Rouen 3038. 


. La Constitution primitive de l Eglise [Toland]. 


Rouen 1554. 

La Divinité de Jésus-Christ détruite, ou commentaire d’un rabbin 
sur le LIII*° chapitre d’Isaie, qui sert de fondement à la religion 
chrétienne, pour faire voir la fausseté de la mission de J. C. 
Ouvrage traduit de l’hébreu, par un auteur désintéressé, à 
Londres, dans le XVIIIe siècle. 

B. N. f. fr. 14928, Mazarine 1190. 

La Foi anéantie, ou démonstration de la fausseté des faits prin- 
cipaux qui sont contenus dans les deux Testaments, ouvrage traduit 
du Latin de Hobbes. 

Mazarine 1189. 

L’ Ame matérielle, ou nouveau système sur les faux principes des 
philosophes anciens et modernes, et des nouveaux docteurs qui 
soutiennent son immatérialité. 

Arsenal 2239. 

L’ Ame mortelle, ou réponse aux objections que font les partisans de 
son immortalité, ouvrage traduit du manuscrit qui a pour titre: 
Theophrastus redivivus. 

Mazarine 1189. 

La Nouvelle Moysade. 

Aix Io. 

La Religion chrétienne analysée, par C. F. C. D. F. 

Aix 63, B. N. f. fr. 13353, Fécamp 12, 15, Leningrad, Poly., in-4°, 
18 D, Mazarine 1193, 1196, 3564, Montivilliers 16, Orléans 1115, 
1197, Rouen 1570, 1571, 1572, Troyes 2378. 


55: 


56. 


57: 


58. 
59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
64. 


66. 


66. 
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La Religion chrétienne combattue par ses propres principes, 
ouvrage historique et critique, où l’on démontre sa fausseté par 
ses contradictions avec elle-même, par l’auteur de /’ Examen des 
apologistes chrétiens, M. de Ste Hyacinthe. 

Mazarine 1195. 

La Vie d’ Apolonius de Tyane. 

Arsenal 5305 (three copies). 

Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traité théologique par lequel, 
sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve solide- 
ment par |’Ecriture sainte et par la raison que tous les hommes 
sont sauvés, par M° Pierre Cuppé, prétre, bachelier en théologie, 
chanoine régulier de St. Augustin, et prieur-curé de Bois, diocèse 
de Saintes. 

Aix 42, 43, Arsenal 2238, 2560, Bayeux 34, B. N. f. fr. 9619, 9620, 
17106, 20109, 22925, 22926, 24884, N. Ac. fr. 11045, 11046, 
11047, 11645, Carpentras 954, Châlons 201, 202, Columbia 
University, Institut 567, Lille 110, Lyon 169, 1342, Mazarine 
1176, 1177, Morlaix 30, Reims 651, Ste Geneviève 2931, Soissons 
220 

Le Nazaréen [Toland]. 

Rouen 1554. 

Le Philosophe. 

Sénat 145, Troyes 2320. [See Voltaire, Moland ed., XXIX, 41: 
“Cette pièce est connue depuis longtemps, et s’est conservée 
dans les portefeuilles de tous les curieux, elle est de l’année 1730.”] 
Le Rabbinisme renversé, ou dissertation historique et critique sur le 
prophète Elie et sur le patriarche Enocb. 

Mazarine 1197. 

Les Caractères de la religion chrétienne. 

Mazarine 1192. 

Les Notes d'Hobbès sur le Nouveau Testament, traduites du Latin 
par M. Huet, évêque d’Avranches, revues par un écrivain de ce 
siècle et considérablement augmentées. 

Rouen M. 74. 

L Esprit du judaïsme |A. Collins]. 

Compiègne 5. 

L Esprit ou l'exposition des sentiments de Spinosa. 

Aix 816. 

Le Symbole d'un laïque; ou la profession de foy d'un homme dés- 
intéressé, traduite de l’anglais. 

Bordeaux 828 (XXXII). 

Lettre à M. *** sur les juifs. 

Tours 971. 


70. 


79: 
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. Lettre anonyme contre le système philosophique de Boyer. 
Besançon 418, Fécamp 25-6, Mazarine 3560. 
. Lettre de Mylord Bolingbroke à M' Pope. 
Rouen M. 74. [The letter was composed about 1726. It was pub- 
lished in 1753 (London). See Sichel, II, 456. In French, 1766.] 
. Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe, écrite par M. Fréret, de l’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, mort à Paris en 1749, 
sur les différentes religions du monde. 
Arsenal 5805, B. N. f. fr. 15288, Carpentras 954, Chateau- 
Thierry 1, Douai 703, Grenoble 919, Leningrad, Phil., in-fol., 
7 D, Hist., in-fol., go D, Mazarine 1193, Rouen 1570, Sorbonne 
762. 
Lettre d'un médecin arabe à un fameux professeur de l Université de 
Hall en Saxe, sur les reproches faits à Mabomet de son recours aux 
armes, de la pluralité des femmes, de l'entretien de ses concubines, 
et de l’idée de son paradis. Traduite de l’arabe, 1713. 
Lyon 54, Mazarine 1196. [See Hazard, Crise, III, 26.] 
. Lettre sur M" Locke de Voltaire. 
Arsenal 2557. 
. Lettres sur la religion, sur l'âme humaine et sur l'existence de Dieu. 
Mazarine 1183. 
. Méditations philosophiques sur Dieu, le monde et l’homme. 
Mazarine 1190, 3563, Rouen 1599. ‘ 
. Objections contre les livres saints des Fuifs et des chrétiens, ou contre 
le judaïsme et le christianisme. 
Aix 10. 
. Objections sur l'histoire du patriarche Joseph. Gen. 41 et s. 
Aix 10. 
. Observations de Baxter sur l'intelligence de l Apocalipse avec 
quelques réflexions dessus. 
Aix Io. 
. Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme. 
Alençon 35, Arsenal 2091, 2869, 2870, Besançon 418, B. N. f. fr. 
12236, N. Ac. fr. 4369, 11074, Bordeaux 828 (XXXII), Boulogne 
112, Douai 703, Gand 503 (27 Supp.), Laon 536, Leningrad, Phil., 
in-4°, 6 D, Mazarine 3560, 3561, Rochefort 4-7, Rouen 1575, 
Tours 971, Troyes 2320, Vire 152. 
. Opinion des anciens sur les Fuifs. 
Arsenal 2091, B.N.N. Ac. fr. 4369, Blois 1246, Boulogne 112, 
Douai 703, Mazarine 1195, 3561, Reims 651, Rochefort 4-7, 
Rouen 1575, Vire 152. 
Opinion des anciens sur le monde. 
Arsenal 2870, Rochefort 4-7, Tours 971. 


80. 


8 


Lasi 
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Panthéisticon ou formule pour célébrer une société socratique. 
Cosmopoli, 1720. [Toland] 

B. N. N. Ac. fr. 21799, Carpentras 286, Cherbourg 15, 16, Lyon 
169, Rochefort 1, Sénat 144, Vire 53. 


. Parallèle entre Mabomet et Moyse le grand, libérateur des Juifs, par 


Zélim, musulman, dans une lettre qu’il écrit à Nathan, Rabbin. 


URLS 
Rouen 1580. 


. Parité de la vie et de la mort, par Gaultier, médecin. 


Arsenal 2239, Mazarine 1192. 


. Pensées libres sur la religion, sur l’église et sur le bonheur national, 


par B. M. Seconde édition, traduction de l’anglais [Mandeville]. 
Rouen 1580. 


. Préface du traité sur la religion de M. . .. 


Arsenal 2239. 


. Promenades de Cléobule. 


Montivilliers 15. 


. Recherches curieuses de philosophie . . . traduites en 1714 par le 


comte de Boulainvilliers. 


BuNaf: fr9107. 


. Recherches sur la religion chrétienne. 


Rouen 1570. 


. Réflexions morales et métaphysiques sur les religions et sur les con- 


naissances des hommes. 


Rouen 1569. 


. Réflexions sur la présence réelle du corps de Jésus-Christ dans 


leucharistie, comprises en diverses lettres, par Abbadye. 
Leningrad, Théo., in-8°, 65 Z, Mazarine 1190. 


. Réflexions sur l'argument de M. Pascal et de M. Locke, concernant 


la possibilité d'une autre vie à venir. 


Arsenal 2557, Bordeaux 828 (XXXII). 


A 


. Réflexion sur l'existence de l'âme et sur l'existence de Dieu. 


Arsenal 2239, 2557, Bordeaux 828 (XXXII), Fécamp 12. 


. Sentiments des philosophes sur la nature de l'âme. 


Arsenal 2557, Bordeaux 828 (XXXII), Troyes 2320. 


. Système sur Puniversalité du déluge, et sur l'origine des Nègres, des 


Américains, des Caffres. 
Mazarine 1190. 


. Telliamed. 


Arsenal 2885, Chartres 762, Institut 263, 1771, Le Mans 284. 


. Testament de Jean Meslier. 


Aix 59-61, Arsenal 2237, B. N. f. fr. 6337, 19458, 19459, 19460, 
Fécamp 17-18, Gand 127 (160), Reims 652 (N. fonds). 
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96. Traduction d'une lettre d'Hypocrate à Damagette. 
B.N. f. fr. 25393, N. Ac. fr. 22156, Carpentras 954, Leningrad, 
Phil., in-8°, 9 Z, Rouen 1846. 

97. Traité de la liberté, divisé en quatre parties. 
Arsenal 2557, Leningrad, Poly., 18 D (?). 

98. Traité de l'infini créé divisé en quatre parties. 

Institut 567, Mazarine 1197, 3562. 

99. Traité des miracles. 
Univ. Lille 219, Mazarine 1194, 1195. 

100. Traité des oracles. 
Univ. Lille 219, Mazarine 1194, 1195. 

101. Traité des trois imposteurs. 
Arras 252, Avignon 549, B. N. Z Beuchot 1976, F. fr. 24887, 
24888, N. Ac. fr. 10436, 10978, Carpentras 1275, Châlons 200, 
Harvard University, Leningrad, Phil., in-4°, 20 S, 21 Z, 22 Z, 23 D, 
Phil., in-8°, 1, Lyon (Palais) 72, Mazarine 1193, Nantes 204, 205, 
Orléans 1115, Périgueux 36, Reims 651, Rouen 1569, 1575, Ste 
Geneviève 2932, Sorbonne 761 (two copies), Strasbourg 413. 

102. Traité théologo-politique, contenant, savoir: quelques dissertations 
dans lesquelles on démontre que la liberté de philosopher non- 
seulement peut s’accorder avec la paix de la république et la 
piété, mais encore que la piété et la paix de la république ne 
peuvent subsister sans cette liberté, traduit du latin par J. F. P. 
Grenoble 741, Rouen 1569, Sénat 144. 


The above summary of manuscripts indicates the wide variety of their 
subject matter and the frequency of their occurrence. In many instances, 
only one copy of a treatise can be found in public libraries, while in 
others, as many as thirty have been located. Those occurring most fre- 
quently are: Le Ciel ouvert (30), Examen de la religion (27), Traité des 
trois imposteurs (28), Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme (21), 
Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de B. de Sp. (19), La Béatitude 
des chrétiens (16), Examen critique du Nouveau Testament (14), La Religion 
chrétienne analysée (15), Lettre de Thrasibule a Leucippe (11), Extrait du 
Testament de Meslier (11), Doutes sur les religions (11), Opinion des anciens 
sur les Fuifs (10), Testament de Meslier (9), Examen critique des apolo- 
gistes de la religion chrétienne (8), De l Examen de la religion (8), Dissertation 
sur le Messie (6), Abrégé de l’histoire ancienne (6), Traduction d'une lettre 
d’Hypocrate à Damagette (5). The remainder exist in numbers less than five. 
Fifty-nine are extant in only one instance. Of these fifty-nine, fifty-two?” 
are in Recueils, sometimes with works which were circulated profusely in 

7 Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 12, I3, 14) 155 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 245 25, 32, 335 35, 37» 39s 40, 42, 445 


45, 46, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 555 59, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 68, 715 745 755 76, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87, 
88, 93, 97. 
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the century. The seven others” appear alone. It is thus probable, although 
not absolutely evident, that fifty-two of the items were disseminated 
treatises. The seven which occur singly were not necessarily distributed. 
They may have been written by individuals for their personal amusement 
and edification. 

In the list, fifteen of the items are doubtless translations or at any rate 
adaptations: Nos. 2, 10, 11, 16, 36, 44, 48, 49, 58, 63, 68, 73, 80, 83, 102. 
Three of these, the Traité théologo-politique, the Analyse du traité de la 
théologie-politique, and the Méditations philosophiques are either translated 
or adapted from the Latin. Three others, the Divinité de Jésus Christ 
détruite, Dissertation sur le Messie, and the Explication du 53° chapitre 
a’Isaie are translated from the Spanish. The nine remaining works are 
either translations or adaptations of English works. 

Some of the treatises were published, but except in rare cases, after 1750. 
Those belonging to this group are listed with dates of their publication: 


2. Analyse du traité de la théologie politique de Spinosa. 
Londres, 1767, in-12°. 
6. De Examen de la religion. 
1792 [Œuvres de Fréret], s. 1., 1766, in-8°; s. l. 1767; and as a por- 
tion of the Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne. 
8. Dialogues sur l'âme, par les interlocuteurs en ce temps-là. 
s. L., 1771 [Only the dialogues are published]. 
9. Difficultés sur la religion. 
Londres, 1768, in-8° [M. M. Rey, Amst.]. Extract of Part I only. 
Under title Le Militaire philosophe; Londres, 1770. 
11. Discours sur les miracles de Jésus-Christ. 
s. 1l., Dix-huitiéme siècle. 
16. Dissertation sur le Messie. 
In Israël vengé, Londres, 1770. 
17. Dissertation sur les martyrs. 
In Bernard, Dissertations mélées, Amst., 1740. 
21. Doutes sur les religions. 
Londres, 1767, in-12°; Paris, 1792. 
26. Essay de métaphysique. 
Bruxelles, 1731, in-12°. 
28. Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne. 
1785, 1792 [Œuvres de Fréret]; s. 1., 1767; s. l., 1766, in-8°; s. l., 


1768. 
29. Examen critique du Nouveau Testament [Réflexions impartiales sur 
l Evangile]. 


1792 [Œuvres de Fréret]; Londres, 1769; 1777; 1787. 
28 Nos. 8, 27, 30, 34, 63, 72, 86. 
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. Examen de la religion. 


Londres, G. Cook, 1745, in-12°; Trévoux, 1745, in-12°; Londres, 
G. Cook, 1761, in-12°; 1764 (Amst.) [L’Evangile de la raison]; 
1765 [ibid.]; 1767, Londres (Amst.), in-8°; 1768 [L’Evangile de la 


raison). 


. Explication du 53° chapitre d’Isaie. 


In Israël vengé, Londres, 1770. 


. Extrait de la théorie sacrée de la terre. 


The Teoria telluris was published in 1689. 


. Extrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier. 


1762,1etc. 


. Infaillibilité du jugement humain. 


1721, in-12°; 3'd edition, London, 1723, in-8°. [Printed in English.] 


. J. Brunus redivivus ou Traité des erreurs populaires, Première 


partie. 


Sol 177i 


. La Divinité de Fésus-Christ détruite. 


In Israël vengé, Londres, 1770. 


. La Nouvelle Moysade. 


In Œuvres de Fréret, 1787, 1792; also 1787. 


. La Religion chrétienne analysée. 


S. 1. (Genève) n. d. (1767) [L’Evangile de la raison]; s. 1., 1768 
[tbid.]; 1766 [Recueil nécessaire]; 1792 [Œuvres de Fréret]; 1797 
[Œuvres de Dumarsais]. 


. Le Ciel ouvert à tous les bommes. 


1768, in-8°; 1783. 


. Le Philosophe. 


1743 [Nouvelles libertés de penser]. Also published with modifica- 
tions by Voltaire, 1773, by Diderot, 1765, and by Naigeon, 1770. 


. Le Rabbinisme renversé. 


S. 1., XVIII"? siècle, petit in-8°. Under title Dissertation sur Elie et 
Enoch; s. 1., 1778 [Œuvres de Boulanger, T. vil. 


. Lettre à M.*** sur les juifs. 


In Bernard, Dissertations mélées, Amst., 1740. 


. Lettre de Mylord Bolingbroke à M" Pope. 


Printed in English in Bolingbroke’s Works, Vol. V, 71-116, 
London, 1809. Only the letter of Introduction is translated. The 
four essays are not translated. Printed in French in 1766. 


. Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe. 


Londres, vers 1768, in-12°; 1792 [Œuvres de Fréret]. 

Lettre d'un médecin arabe. 

Londres, 1714. 

Lettres sur la religion. 

Londres, dix-huitième siècle, in-8°. Under title Lettres à Sophie. 


73- 
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Méditations philosophiques. 

Par Théodore-Louis-Lau, Konisberg, 1770, in-18°. “Ce volume 
forme le huitième tome de la Bibliothèque du bon sens portatif, 
Londres, 1773,8 vols., in-12°.” (Barbier). Published in Latin, 1717. 


. Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme. 


Londres, 1751, in-8°; Londres, 1778. 


. Opinion des anciens sur les juifs. 


Londres, 1769, in-8°. 


. Opinion des anciens sur le monde. 


Londres, 1751, in-8°; Londres, 1778; Amst., 1740 [Bernard, 
Dissertations mêlées]. 


. Parité de la vie et de la mort. 


In Pièces philosophiques, s. l. n. d. 


. Pensées libres sur la religion. 


Lai Haye; 1722, °2):vols., in-12°sAmst:, 1738 2 vols.,. in-12°: 
Translated from English of B. Mandeville by Juste van Effen. 


. Réflexion sur la présence réelle. 


Par Jacques Abbadie, La Haye, 1686, in-12°. 


. Réflexions sur l'argument de M. Pascal. 


1743 [Nouvelles libertés de penser]; Londres, 1770 [ibid.]; Londres, 
1770 [Recueil philosophique]; 1768, in-12° [L Evangile de la raison]. 


. Réflexion sur l'existence de l âme. 


1743 [Nouvelles libertés de penser]; Londres, 1770 [ibid.]; 1768, 
in-120 [L Evangile de la raison]. 


. Sentiments des philosophes sur la nature de l âme. 


1743 [Nouvelles libertés de penser]; Londres, 1770 [ibid.]; Londres, 
1770 [Recueil philosophique]; 1768, in-12° [L Evangile de la raison]. 


. Telliamed. 


Amst., 1748, 2 vols., in-8°; Paris, 1755, 2 vols., in-12°. 


. Traduction d'une lettre d’Hypocrate à Damagette. 


Cologne, Lesage, 1700, in-12°; also in Bibliothèque volante, Amst., 
1700, pp. 1-66. 


. Traité de la liberté. 


1743 [Nouvelles libertés de penser]; Londres, 1770 [ibid.]; 1768, 
in-120 [L Evangile de la raison]. 


. Traité de l'infini créé. 


Amsterdam, M. M. Rey, 1769. 

Traité des trois imposteurs. 

S. 1., 1719, in-8°; Francfort, 1721, in-4°; M. M. Rey, Amst., 1768, 
in-8°; Yverdun, 1768, in-8°; Amst., 1776; Amst., 1775; idem, 
1776, in-8°; idem, 1777, in-8°; En Suisse, 1793, in-12°; 1796. 


The above table shows that the manuscripts often occur in published 
Recueils, for instance the Nouvelles libertés de penser, 1743, 1770; Recueil 
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nécessaire, 1765, 1766, 1768, 1776; L’Evangile de la raison, 1764, 1765, 
1768; the Recueil philosophique, Londres, 1770; and the Bibliothèque du 
bon sens portatif, Londres, 1773. Among the important writers responsible 
for editing and re-editing these collections of treatises later than 1750 may 
be mentioned Naigeon, Voltaire, Dulaurens, and Holbach. 

The statistics which we have been able to assemble concerning the man- 
uscripts are neither absolute nor definitive. They are, of necessity, in- 
complete and inaccurate. Since some of the works were suppressed with 
greater alacrity than others, the numbers of copies now in existence do not 
necessarily indicate the popularity or influence of a treatise. For instance, 
the Difficultés sur la religion, of which only four copies now exist, was 
probably as important, if not as much broadcast, as the Testament of which 
there are nine. In evaluating the influence of a treatise, content, length of 
manuscript, date of writing, date of circulation, date of publication, and 
number of editions should be taken into account as well as the number of 
manuscript copies in existence before publication. None the less the fact 
that some 392 still extant copies of 102 different essays were permeating 
the public consciousness during the first fifty years of the century also has 
its importance. 

In addition to these listed treatises, many others were in existence, 
some of them in circulation during the first half of the century. They are 
not discoverable, however, in the public libraries and our only record of 
them is reference to them in other works. Among the lost manuscripts was 
an Analyse des quatre religions qui ont eu le plus de sectateurs purported?’ 
to have been written by Dumarsais, and an enormous work entitled Sur /a 
Vérité de la religion, attributed to Lévesque de Burigny and comprising, 
according to the Abbé Genét,® no less than 1595 “‘demi-pages in-4°.”” 
There was also a Theophrastus redivivus, sive de iis quae dicuntur de Diis, 
de mundo de religione, de anima, de inferis et daemonibus, de vita secundum 
naturam et de contemnenda morte: opus ex philosophorum opinionibus con- 
structum et doctissimis theologis ad diruendum propositum, which Prosper 
Marchand, in his Dictionnaire historique”! stated having seen in the li- 
brary of the Baron Hohendorff. No French manuscript of this title can now 
be located, but it is to be noted that the Traité des miracles, the Traité des 
oracles, the Opinion des anciens sur les Juifs, and L Ame mortelle are repre- 
sented in their titles as being extracted portions of a treatise named 
Theophrastus redivivus. A fourth work at one time circulated and now lost 
was a Système de raison sur la religion, où l'auteur sceptique les frappe 
toutes. This essay was being distributed in 1747 by two teachers, Letort 
and Garnier, who were denounced for having given it to a printer. They 


29 Lanson, op. cit., p. 301. See Dumarsais, Œuvres. Paris, 1797, I, 25. 

30 Genét, Etude historique sur Jean Lévesque de Burigny, pp. 217-18. 

41, 325, Note R. A latin manuscript of this title has just been located. See J. S. Spinck, 
R.H.L., April 1937, pp. 248-55. 
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declared that it was a “pièce ancienne,” and that they were ignorant of 
its authorship.” 

One of the most interesting treatises of this group was the De tribus 
impostoribus by the Curé Guillaume, a work presumably of some influence 
since it was written for the society surrounding the Count of Plélo. The 
circumstances which gave rise to its composition as well as the events 
which led to its suppression have been related in the Marquis de Mira- 
Peat eee s Vie inédite du comte de Plélo, published in extract by Professor 

anson : 


Un pauvre curé de campagne, wrote Mirabeau, ennuyé et semblable 
au cerf ingrat qui rongerait la vigne qui l’avait mis à couvert de la 
poursuite des chiens, se divertit à remplir le titre de ce livre imaginaire 
dont on a tant parlé: De Tribus impostoribus. Son ouvrage était divisé 
en trois parties: la première détrônait Moise, la seconde perdait le 
respect dû à la sacrée personne de Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ, et la 
troisième maltraitait Mahomet. Moise et Mahomet n'étaient cepen- 
dant là qu’en faveur du titre; mais quant à la seconde personne de la 
Trinité, il l'avait prise dans la plus sincère aversion; il se donnait une 
peine horrible pour prouver que deux et deux sont quatre, et que 
trois ne sauraient faire un. Il étalait une très grande érudition, mais 
fort mal digérée, et, en tout, ce livre est plutôt un fâtras dont on pou- 
vait tirer de bonnes choses qu’un livre curieux par lui-même. 


There is further reference to missing treatises by authors of manuscripts 
now extant who mention works of a similar nature which they have com- 
posed. Thus the author of the Parité de la vie et de la mort states in his 
introduction (Arsenal 2239): “On ne donne que l’extrait de l’ouvrage qui 
contient plus de 250 pp. de minutte in-4°.” In the same Recueil, the writer 
of Ame matérielle remarks (p. 125): “Comme je l’ai fait voir dans le 
chapitre du péché originel.” But there is no such chapter in the treatise now 
at our disposal. In Le Rabbinisme renversé, the writer speaks (p. 13) of 
a esquisse que nous avons déja crayonnée de toutes les religions du 
monde.” The compiler of the Préface d’un traité (Arsenal 2239, p. 59) 
states: “C’est ce que je ferai voir dans les articles qui traitent de Dieu, 
de la Trinité, et de Eucharistie.” Only the second of the three remains. 
Finally, the writer of the Dissertation sur la formation du monde (Mazarine 
1168) mentions in his preface having written an essay in which he had 
proved the impossibility of a spiritual immortal soul. In the Dissertation 
sur la résurrection de la chair, by the same author, reference is made (p. 
153) to the same article. 

That the public snatched up these essays with marked enthusiasm may 
be inferred from the large numbers of individual copies now extant. A 


32 Ravaisson, op. cit., XV, 338. 
33 op. cit., pp. 21-2. 
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history of each essay as it passed from author to copyist, and thence to its 
readers, obviously cannot be presented here. However, one case, that of 
La Béatitude des chrétiens ou le fléau de la foy, may be cited as indicative 
of this enthusiasm. It should be noted that, strictly speaking, this essay 
which was published by Geoffroy Vallée in 1572 was neither a clandestine 
essay, nor was it a product of the eighteenth century. None the less, cir- 
cumstances made of it one of the popular clandestine works of the eight- 
eenth century, and its contents were not considered uninteresting by 
those who wrote or collected treatises of this nature. 

‚After the execution of Vallée in 1574, his work was suppressed so vig- 
orously that only one copy could be located in 1714. Found at Dijon by 
De la Monnoye, it was presented with a bibliographical notation to the 
Cardinal d’Estrées. It passed from the Cardinal to Fénelon and thence to 
the Maréchal d’Estrées. Its subsequent history is related in Falconnet’s 
note in Mazarine 1072, p. 2: 


Aprés la mort de ce dernier [Maréchal d’Estrées] sa bibliothéque fut 
vendue en 1740. M. de Boze garde des médailles du Roy avait chargé 
Boudot l’un des deux libraires qui devait faire la vente de pousser 
pour lui le livre de Geoffroy Vallée jusqu’a 1200 livres. Mais les hérit- 
iers lui en firent présent pour reconnaître les soins qu’il s’était donnés 
pour l’arrangement de la vente de cette bibliothèque. 


After De Boze’s death in 1753, his library was purchased jointly by 
Boutin de la Coulomiére, Watelet, and the Président de Cotte. The book 
of Vallée fell to the lot of the Président, in whose possession it was in 1764. 
He later sold it, according to a note in Mazarine 1072 to Gaignat from 
whom the Duc de la Vallière bought it for 851 livres. 

Copies of Vallée’s Béatitude circulated during the eighteenth century. 
To the list given by Mt Lachévre* should be added Archives 1277 (L 5, 
No. 21), Institut 567, Leningrad, Philosophie 2 S, and Polygraphie, 29 Z. 
Just how early the copies were made is subject to speculation. Arsenal 
5758 seems to have been copied between 1714 and 1740, for a note at the 
end states: 


Cette copie a été copiée sur l’exemplaire que M. de la Monnoye 
donna en 1714 a M. le Cardinal d’Estrées. Le méme M. de la Mon- 
noye dit dans une note mste. qui est à la tête de ce livre qu'il est si 
rare qu'il croit qu’il est unique. 

Rouen 3038 has an “ex-libris” dated 1750. Arsenal 2126 was made between 
1740 and 1753. Archives 1277, though dated 1653, is really a copy of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the 1653 being an error for 1753. Ma- 
zarine 1072 is dated 1764. B. N. f. fr. 24883 can be dated 1767. 


# Lachèvre, Mélanges, p. 53: B. N. f. fr. 24883, N. Ac. fr. 1557, Arsenal 2126, 5414, 5758, 
5792, Mazarine 1072, Rouen 3038, Grenoble 2776, Reims 648. 
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Vallée’s book is not noteworthy because of its contents. It was thought 
atheistic, probably because Maldonat represented it as a “libellum de arte 


nihil credendi.” In reality it is well described by the copyist of Arsenal 
2126: 


Le fond de la doctrine de cet auteur n’est pas l’athéisme, propre- 
ment dit, mais un déisme commode qui consiste 4 reconnaitre un 


Dieu sans le craindre et sans appréhender aucunes peines après la 
mort. 


The work, though far from being forceful, is simple and direct. It consists 
of six short essays: Le vrai Catholique ou Universel; Le Papiste; Le 
Huguenot; L’Anabaptiste; Le Libertin; L’Athéiste. Each little essay 
purports to give the point of view indicated by its title and is preceded by 
two lines of questionable verse which sum up this point of view. Vallée’s 
purpose seems to be to establish the differences between the various sects. 
His great aversion to the two principal ones proceeds from the fear which 
they inspire. Otherwise he is of the opinion that one sect is as good as 
another. 

Although the content of the book is unimportant, its history in the 
eighteenth century illustrates the peculiar interest taken in unorthodox 
writers. This work of which one copy existed was known to men of note: 
Fénelon, De la Monnoye, the Cardinal d’Estrées, the Maréchal d’Estrées, 
Falconnet, De Boze, Gaignat, La Valliére, De Cotte. Copies were owned 
by the Duke of Burgundy, Fevret de Fontette, Paulmy, and La Pinte de 
Livry. Other copies are known to have come from St. Victor, St. Sulpice 
and the Sorbonne. To be sure, it can be argued that its value as a museum- 
piece contributed to its popularity. But it can also be argued that if the 
public was so eager to possess a copy of this simple, almost inconsequential 
treatise from the sixteenth century, its interest in such works was great 
indeed. 

It would be interesting to know who were the possessors of the other 
manuscripts. Unfortunately, we are able to gather only extremely frag- 
mentary information upon the subject. However, an examination of the 
Supplément à la bibliographie instructive, ou Catalogue des livres du cabinet 
de feu M. L. F. Gaignat (Paris, 1769) of De Bure, will reveal the existence 
in this collection of items 563, 868, 869, 843, and 753, five” of the more 
popular treatises. The library of Paulmy contained treatises now cat- 
alogued at the Arsenal under the numbers 2091, 2126, 2235, 2238, 2557, 
2560, 2869 and 2870, which were assembled either by Boulainvilliers or 
D’Argenson. Fécamp 12 is from Lamoignon’s collection and there are 
reasons to suspect that Malesherbes had originally Fécamp 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 24, 25, and 34. Certain of the manuscripts were the property of the 


% Le Ciel ouvert, Vie et esprit de Spinosa, Réfutation des erreurs de Spinosa, Le Fléau de la 
foi, etc. 
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clergy. Aix 10, 816, and 818 belonged to and in part were copied by the 
Abbé Sépher, sb Se to have a passion for heterodoxy. Two of his 
copies, Philosophie 6 D and Théologie 92 D, are now at Leningrad. Sainte 
Geneviève 2931 and 2932 have notes by the Abbé Mercier de St. Léger, a 
fact which indicates if not his ownership at least his interest. À goodly 
number of the manuscripts were at one time in the possession of seminary 
libraries. Mazarine 1072 came from the library at St. Victor; Archives 
Nationales 1277 and Mazarine 1176, from the Seminary at St. Sulpice; 
Lyon 1342, from the Collège de Lyon; N. Ac. fr. 11045, from the Chapter 
of the Paris Cathedral; F. fr. 15444 and 17106, from the Seminary at St. 
Germain; Soissons 225, from the Seminary of the Prémontré; Tours 971, 
from Marmoutier; Nancy 207, from the Capucins of Nancy; F. fr. 20109, 
22925, 22926, 24883, 24884, 24885, 24888, from the library of the Sor- 
bonne. It is not sure whether those now at the Sorbonne were deposited 
there originally or whether they were a later legacy. The name of Angi- 
villers on the fly-leaf of Sorbonne 760 would give the impression that he 
was the owner of, at least, some of them. Grenoble 919 was the property 
of Raby; F. fr. 20109, that of the Abbé Dans, “‘chanoine de Beauvais.” 

Other manuscripts were in the possession of nobles. Reims 648 bears 
the arms of the Duke of Burgundy. Institut 567 originally belonged to La 
Pinte de Livry; a portion of Aix 10, to Michel de Toul; Sorbonne 800, to 
G. de Montempuys; F. fr. 6337 and 25393, to the Président Bouhier; F. fr. 
6363, 6364, and 9107 to the Maréchal de Belle-Isle. The Duc d’Aumont 
had in his library F. fr. 13215 and N. Ac. fr. 4369; the comte de Boulain- 
villiers, N. Ac. fr. 11071-6. Valenciennes 295 came from the Maison de 
Croy; Angoulême 29, from the Crussot, Ducs d’Uzés. F. fr. 12213 at the 
end of the century belonged to the Marquis de Quincy; F. fr. 15288, to the 
Marquis de Montfermeil. A most important group of manuscripts, Troyes 
2376, 2377, and 2378, were autograph copies of M™ du Châtelet, and 
certainly known to Voltaire. 

Our information concerning the later and more important writers who 
owned or knew of these manuscripts is very limited, but there is proof that 
they attracted the attention of certain of the Philosophes. Voltaire’s li- 
brary at Leningrad contains a manuscript copy of the Examen de la 
religion, a copy of Woolston’s Discours, and a manuscript [11-7-205] of 
Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes. At one time, he must have had at his 
disposal also the Analyse de la religion chrétienne and the Extrait des sen- 
timents de Jean Meslier, since he published both works. His Correspondance 
shows that he was thoroughly acquainted with the full Testament and the 
Difficultés sur la religion and that he possessed at one time the Vicar 
Guillaume’s Traité. It has not been verified that the Traité des trois im- 
posteurs now in the Beuchot Collection at the Bibliothèque Nationale 
belonged to Voltaire. The Rousseau library at Neuchâtel includes an 
Examen de la religion as well as fragmentary notes extracted from the 
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Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe, which were utilized in the Emile. Meslier’s 
notes to Fénelon’s Traité de l'existence de Dieu, now at the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, were at one time the property of Helvétius. Diderot made the 
copy of the Religion chrétienne analysée and the Réflexion sur l'existence 
de l'âme et de Dieu now in Fécamp 12. Strangely enough, the printed cat- 
alogue of Holbach’s library does not list a single deistic manuscript, 
although he is thought to have been responsible for the publication of the 
works of Fréret, Mirabaud, and Lévesque de Burigny in the years 1766- 
1770. 

Among the less well known collectors or later possessors of the man- 
uscripts may be cited Duchesne, who has written his name on Arsenal 
2558; Victor Luzarche, who owned Arsenal 5805; G. Barré, Rouen 165; 
Froudière, Rouen 31-2; Adrien-Joseph Havé, Reims 651; Adamoli, Palais 
des Arts 72; Etienne Jamet, Carpentras 954; Collin, Boulogne 112; 
Auguste Joseph Regnault, Lille 110; and Thomas Pichon, Vire 152. 
Mention should be made of two collectors: Coquebert de Montbret of the 
late eighteenth century; Garinet, of the early nineteenth. The collection 
of the former is now at the Public Library at Rouen, that of the latter, at 
Châlons-sur-Marne. 

It is highly probable that, although the real center of the manuscript 
trade was at Paris, there were also provincial centers of dissemination such 
as Rouen, Châlons-sur-Marne, Aix, and Fécamp. It is now difficult to 
ascertain whether chance or some late collector’s whim was responsible 
for the concentration of treatises at these particular points. But there are 
indications of their existence in the various regions before they were 
brought together by a Coquebert de Montbret or a Garinet. Not only were 
they grouped in considerable numbers at certain points, but they were also 
scattered in lesser numbers over extensive territory. The single copies at 
Bordeaux or at Morlaix, the two at Carpentras or at Lille, the three at 
Reims or Auxerre, the four at Rochefort or Vire give mute evidence of a 
widespread interest in advanced ideas among the provincials. 

Moreover, the arrangement of the manuscripts induces one to believe 
that there were veritable centers of liberal thought. There are fifty-three® 
Recueils in which two or more essays are to be found. These Recueils 
were formed in one of two different ways. Either the treatises were assem- 
bled one by one and later bound together by some individual, as Bordeaux 
828 (XXXII) or Orléans 1115, or they were copied by hand in a blank 


% The list is as follows: Aix 10, 816, 818; Arsenal 2091, 2239, 2557, 2558; F. fr. 13213, 
14928, 24884; N. Ac. fr. 1557, 4369, 21799; Bordeaux 828 (XXXII); Boulogne 112; 
Carpentras 954; Châlons-sur-Marne 184; Douai 703; Fécamp 12; Grenoble 919; Institut 
567; Lyon 169; Mazarine 1168, 1189, 1190, 1192, 1193, 1194, 1195, 1197, 1198, 1199, 3560, 
3561, 3562, 3564; Montivilliers 15-16; Orléans 1115; Reims 651; Rochefort 4-7; Rouen 
1554, 1569-70, 1572, 1574, 1575, 1580, M. 74; Sorbonne 760, 761; Sénat 144; Tours 971; 
Troyes 2320; Vire 152. These fifty-three Recuei/s comprise 178 of the total 392 copies which 
we have listed. 
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ledger, as Carpentras 954 or Reims 651. Sometimes, as in Orléans 1116, 
the parts of the bound Recueil seem to have come from the same source; 
sometimes, as in Aix 10, from different sources. There can be no doubt 
that, although there were persons to whom one specific treatise seemed to 
appeal, there were others and, in some cases, communities of individuals 
interested in gathering together as many of the essays as possible. 

There is thus often evidence of an attempted organization in the diffu- 
sion of the manuscripts. This type of organization-is;-te-be-sure, purely 
external and fortuitous. It may be interpreted in various ways, according 
to each particular Recueil. Sometimes it is merely a convenience of the 
copyists who, by grouping the manuscripts, increased the market for them. 
At other times, it indicates a simple curiosity on the part of one person 
who collected the works for his personal gratification. Only occasionally 
was there a conscious and definite attempt at classification, a sort of sift- 
ing process in which the more important treatises were gathered together 
by a single individual to be used to substantiate or to further an additional 
work. Rarely does the arrangement indicate a well defined effort on the 
part of an author to group all of his treatises in one compact whole. 

The actual composition of the manuscripts involves an additional type 
of organization which is by no means as complete as that of the later 
Encyclopedists, and much less conscious than that of the “Coterie Hol- 
bachique.”’ Nor is it all-embracing, for there are writers, for instance 
Cuppé, the “Militaire philosophe” and Meslier who can in no way be 
connected with any group of advanced thinkers or with any concerted 
attempt to overthrow the accepted order of ideas. The works of these men 
express rather their personal reactions to the thought of the time. They 
were therefore composed more for the purpose of exposing the error of that 
thought than with the hope of being able to bring about any modification 
in it? There is, however, conclusive evidence of a loose interrelation be- 
tween certain other writers and works. The close friendship of Boulain- 
villiers and Fréret, of Fréret and Lévesque de Burigny, of Fréret and 
Dumarsais, and of Dumarsais and Mirabaud would readily lead one to 
suspect a concerted effort in the composition of some of the treatises. An 
analysis of their subject matter, method of treatment and arrangement 
will confirm this suspicion. In these works, we find an endeavor not only 
to ridicule but to overthrow contemporary thought, by a continual, well 
directed attack.” Besides these two groups of writers, the independents, 
Cuppé, the “Militaire philosophe,” and Meslier, and those possessing some 
organization, Boulainvilliers, Fréret, Dumarsais, Mirabaud, and Lévesque 


37 These writers and their works have been grouped in Part I under the title: “The 
Independent Writers.” A chapter has been devoted to each, the chapters being arranged 
according to the increasing criticism and the radicalism of their ideas. 

38 These writers and their works have been grouped in Part II under the title: “An 
Attempt at Organization,” and chapters have been devoted to the works of each. 
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de Burigny, there was a third,’ totally unorganized, comprised of in- 
dividuals practically all unknown, who followed and imitated the thought 
and tendencies of the other two groups. They are interesting both in their 
numbers and in the way they disclose the diffusion and expansion of the 
ideas of the more prominent writers among the lesser, unorganized 
thinkers. 


39 The works of these writers have been grouped in a final chapter in Part II, under the 
title: “Cognate Works.” 


PART I 


THE INDEPENDENT WRITERS 
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CHAPTER I 
PIERRE CUPPÉ AND LE CIEL OUVERT À TOUS LES HOMMES 


MONG the manuscript treatises most frequently found in the 

public libraries of France is one entitled: Le Ciel ouvert à tous les 

bommes, traité théologique dans lequel sans rien déranger des 
pratiques de la religion, on prouve solidement par la sainte Ecriture et par la 
raison que tous les hommes seront sauvés. The only variations in this title 
seem to be: Le Paradis ouvert (Aix 43, Lyon 169, Chalons-sur-Marne 201), 
and Nouveau système de religion chrétienne (Arsenal 2238, Mazarine 1177, 
Bayeux 34). The author signs himself Pierre Cuppé, prétre, bachelier en 
théologie, chanoine régulier de Saint Augustin, et Prieur curé de Bois, dans 
le diocése de Saintes. Apparently disturbed by the rigorous exclusions on 
the part of the Jansenists he, in this work, elaborated a system of theology 
as inclusive in its tenets as that of any of the early English Deists who were 
preoccupied with saving the savages of North America. It must be con- 
fessed that this idea was not original with Cuppé. In Manuscript 1342 at 
Lyons, there is an extract from the Nouvelles de la république des lettres, 
April 1703, p. 460, which reads: “Mestrezat (Jean), ayant étudié à Saumur, 
était dans les sentiments particuliers des théologiens de cette académie 
sur une volonté générale qu’ils attribuaient à Dieu de sauver tous les 
hommes et sur l’universalité de la mort de Jésus-Christ. I] avait même 
composé un traité sur ce sujet dans lequel il prétend, que la dispute ne 
consiste qu’en une différente méthode. Cet ouvrage n’a jamais été imprimé, 
et je sais où il y en a une copie manuscrite.” It is reasonable to assume that 
Cuppé and Mestrezat were not the only priests preoccupied with the 
problem of universal salvation, a subject of no small interest to the 
theologians. It must have had its adherents long before the time of Cuppé. 
Nevertheless, to the curate of Saintes belongs the credit for having com- 
posed in Le Ciel ouvert a “système” which would resolve the problem. 

The first draft was completed before September 10, 1716, for on that 
date Cuppé signed a renunciation disavowing the doctrine of world-wide 
salvation. This paper of renunciation has been copied in two extant 
manuscripts: 


Je soussigné déclare à Mr. l'abbé de Vaulx et à Mr. l’abbé Savalette 
vicaires généraux de Monseigneur l’Evesque que composant Le Traité 
Théologique qui a pour titre Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, je n’ay 
eu d’autres intentions que de découvrir à tous les hommes l'obligation 
indispensable où ils sont d’aimer Dieu et leur prochain. Cependant 


1 N. Ac. fr. 11046 and F. fr. 22925. The above passage is transcribed from N. Ac. fr. 
11046. 
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comme ces messieurs m'ont assuré que ce traité bien loin de porter 
aux hommes de la consolation serait capable de causer du trouble 
dans la Religion à cause des erreurs qu’il contient et des conséquences 
qu’on en pourrait tirer contre la morale Chrétienne, lesquelles erreurs 
et conséquences je condamne, déteste et anathématise de tout mon 
cœur et même pour les prévenir je consens que le dit traité manuscrit 
écrit de ma main et qui a 148 pages et dont Mr. l’abbé Savalette s’est 
nanti demeure entre ses mains pour être remis à Mgr. de Beaumont 
notre Evesque lorsqu'il viendra dans le présent diocèse aux ordres 
duquel je promets d’obéir à l’aveugle, soit pour brüûsler, rétracter, ou 
faire toute autre chose qu’il plaira à sa grandeur d’ordonner touchant 
le dit manuscrit. Et pour preuve de la sincérité de ma présente Déc- 
laration, j’ay en présence de mesdits Sieurs les vicaires généraux 
brûslé le brouillard informe et autres matériaux dudit traité et promis 
de ne parler en aucune manière de la doctrine enseignée dans le dit 
traité a condition que ce qui se passe ici aujourd’hui en présence de 
mesdits Sieurs les vicaires généraux et de Mr. l’abbé Nozerine Théo- 
logal et docteur de Sorbonne, Mr. Michel supérieur du Séminaire, 
le Révérend Pére Celse provincial des Péres Récolets, le Révérend 
Père Jean Tartas Recteur du Collège et le Révérend Père Siméon 
custode des Révérends Pères Récolets demeurera dans le secret et 
comme une chose ensevelie dans le silence en foy de quoi je signe tout 
mon cœur ces présentes et fais une réparation sincère à tous ceux à 
qui je pouvais quoiqu’innocemment avoir causé du scandale par ledit 
traité, desquelles dites présentes Mr. l’abbé Savalette m’a signé 
copie comme ayant l’original fait à Saintes au Palais Episcopal. Le 10 
septembre, 1716. 
Signé Cuppé, Prieur à Bois. 
It would seem, however, that the well intentioned priest found it 
easier to denounce his doctrine than to desist from elaborating it. Not only 
was the treatise expanded, but through the indiscretion of one of his 
friends to whom he showed it, copies were circulated. The details of the 
circulation have been preserved in a manuscript “‘avertissement” in the 
library at Chalons-sur-Marne 202: 


L’auteur de ce traité s’est souvent plaint de l’infidélité d’un ami à 
qui il avait confié Essai de son système sur le salut de tous les 
hommes, pour savoir le jugement qu’il en ferait; et que cet ami avant 
de le lui rendre, avait eu l’indiscrétion d’en tirer à son insçu une copie; 
qu'il ne s’était pas contenté de la garder pour lui; mais qu’il l’avait 
communiquée a d’autres, de maniére qu’il s’en est trouvé a Paris 
plusieurs copies défectueuses. Cela ne l’a pas empêché de revoir son 
original, d’y changer quelque chose et d’y insérer bien des articles 
et des réflexions qu’il y a cru nécessaires. Peut-être y aurait-il encore 
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ajouté quelque chose, si la mort ne l’avait prévenu. Nous le donnons 
ici tel qu'il s’est trouvé après son décès parmi ses papiers. 


The work, of which copies evidently were circulated early, was very 
popular. According to a notice in the Bulletin de la société archiviste et 
historique de la Saintonge? “le libraire Forget, à Niort, en offrait, au mois 
de Juin 1881, un exemplaire daté de 1732.” De Bure? mentioned a copy 
“mss. sur papier, en 1740, in-4°.”” Paulmy,! who owned one, attested to its 
popularity: 


Ce msst. a été recherché tant qu’il a été rare parce qu'il est impie 
mais depuis que les copies s’en sont multipliées, on s’est apperçu qu'il 
était mauvais en tout sens et ennuyeux. Cela est arrivé et arrivera à 
nombre de livres de cette espèce. L'auteur était, dit-on, chanoine 
régulier et curé en Saintonge. 


Paulmy’s judgment is corroborated by De Bure $ 


Livre dangereux, et rempli de maximes impies, dont les copies 
. sont devenues assez communes, et ont fait tomber cet ouvrage 
dans le discrédit. 


Furthermore P. de Sansale, librarian at the Sorbonne in 1788-1790, added 
notes to F. fr. 22926 and F. fr. 20109 which confirm the testimony of 
Paulmy and De Bure: 


Cet ouvrage autrefois fort recherché a été imprimé en 1768 et depuis 
qu’il a été connu, il est tombé dans un juste mépris. L’auteur s’ap- 
pelait Pierre Cuppé prieur curé de Bois. Nous en avons trois exem- 
plaires ms. J’ai donné celui-ci en 1788.° 

Pierre Cuppé chanoine régulier et curé de Bois, diocése de Xaintes 
dans le dix-huitième siècle, est l’auteur de ce ms., également dan- 
gereux et impie. On le recherchait beaucoup mais ayant été imprimé 
en 1768, il est tombé dans le mépris qu’il mérite. M. l’abbé Dans 
chanoine de la Cathédrale de Beauvais docteur de la maison et so- 
ciété de Sorbonne a d[onné ce ms.] à la Bibliothèque de Sorbonne en 
1790.! 

The publicity acquired by his treatise must have been a source of great 
annoyance to Cuppé, for although he subjected it to revision, he did not 
expect it to become public until after his death. In March 1744, he ap- 
pealed to the Bishop of Mirepoix to aid him in suppressing these heretical 
manuscripts which it appears were getting him into trouble again. The 

2 XII (1892), p. 49. 

3 Supplément à la bibliothèque instructive. Paris, 1769, Art. 563. 

4 Arsenal 6299, f. 222, No. 1723. 

Hope NORTE: 

6 F, fr. 22926. 

1 F. fr. 20109. 
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Bulletin’ has published the letter of the Bishop of Mirepoix to the Bishop 
of Saintes concerning the affair: 
A Mirepoix, le 4 mars, 1744. 
J’ai été bien surpris, monseigneur, quand j’ai recu par le dernier 
ordinaire une lettre du sieur Cuppé, chanoine régulier, curé de votre 
diocése, A laquelle il joint une rétractation d’un ouvrage pernicieux 
qu'il a composé depuis plusieurs années, dans laquelle il marque 
qu’il y a eu des copies de ce damnable écrit répandues dans le diocèse 
de Toulouse et dans celui de Mirepoix; ce qui me surprend, c’est que 
je wai rien seu du tout de cette distribution de copies de cet ouvrage 
dans ce diocèse et que je n’ai pas encore pu découvrir que personne 
en ait eu connaissance: il faut pourtant bien que quelqu'un en ait 
porté des plaintes ou à vous, monseigneur, ou à la cour, puisque le 
sieur Cuppé me marque qu’il a été renfermé à cette occasion; il n’en 
a pourtant rien transpiré jusqu’à moi. Si vous étiez en état, mon- 
seigneur, de me donner quelque connaissance qui pit m'aider à dé- 
raciner ou au moins à diminuer le mal que j’ai à craindre dans cette 
occasion, je vous en serais sensiblement obligé. Je voudrai trouver 
quelque occasion de vous être de mon côté bon à quelque chose; je 
m'y employerai avec zèle et empressement. J’ai l'honneur d’être avec 
un sincère respect, monseigneur, votre très humble et très obéissant 
serviteur. 


TJ. B., Ev. de Mirepoix. 


Just what disposition was made of the Bishop of Mirepoix’s request is 
uncertain, for we have neither the letter of Cuppé nor the reply of the 
Bishop of Saintes. Nor are we enlightened concerning the turn of affairs 
in the vicar’s life. A note to Mazarine 1176 states that “Ce curé, à l’âge 
de 80 ans, ayant eu l’imprudence de faire imprimer son livre, ce qui prouve 
bien qu’il était dans la bonne foy, a été mis en prison chez les Récollets 
de Xaintes, où on vient de lui faire faire une rétractation en forme, qui 
a été imprimée et que l’on rend publique. Ceci est arrivé au mois de février 
1744. ° But it seems that the author of the note was misinformed not only 
as to the date, but concerning the events also. Cuppé’s work was not pub- 
lished until 1768, long after his death in 1744. A second edition, “revue, 
corrigée, et augmentée,” came out in 1783. 

Manuscripts of Cuppé’s treatise were passed about in large numbers 
during the eighteenth century. There are still eleven at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (F. fr. 9619, 9620, 17106, 20109, 22925, 22926, 24884; N. Ac. fr. 

8 XT (1891), p. 389. 

° Another note in the manuscript copy in Columbia University (X 193 Sp 4-X) adds an 
additional detail: “Il est si vrai que l’auteur était dans ces principes qu’il présenta son 
livre à son évêque pour le faire aprouver. Il fut sur le champ arrêté et confiné dans un 


couvent où il resta jusqu’à sa mort arrivé en 1745. Sa rétractation a été publique, mais on 
croit qu’elle lui a été extorquée, et qu’on ne l’a dûe qu’à la faiblesse causée par son âge.” 
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11045, 11046, 11047, 11645); two at the Arsenal (2238, 2560); two at the 
Mazarine (1176, 1177); two at Lyons (169, 1342); two at Aix (42, 43); two 
at Châlons-sur-Marne (201, 202); and one each at Lille (110), Morlaix 
(30), Soissons (225), Bayeux (34), Sainte-Geneviève (2931), Carpentras 
(954), Reims (651), the Institut (567), and the Voltaire library at Lenin- 
grad (11-7-205).1° Not many of them are dated. The one at Châlons-sur- 
Marne 202 which was given “‘tel qu’il s’est trouvé aprés son décés parmi 
ses papiers,” has a short manuscript note dated “8 août, 1752.” Lyons 
1342 bears the date 1717, which may mean either that it was one of the 
earliest manuscripts in circulation or merely that it is a copy of one 
actually dated 1717. It is not the Cuppé original treatise, for on f. 58" 
is the copyist’s note: “Je pense qu’il y a faute et qu’il faut mettre ‘que de 
faire valoir’ ” instead of “ne . . . pas de faire valoir,” which is written 
in the text. Lyons 169 may date from 1720 because it is bound with 
Toland’s Panthéisticon marked 1720. We have already mentioned the 
1732 copy sold by Forget at Niort, and that of 1740 cited by De Bure. Aix 
42 likewise bears a 1740. N. Ac. fr. 11645, dated 1749, has a small notice 
which reads: “Par un théologien peu orthodoxe du nom de Pierre Cuppé, 
curé de Blois [sic] dans le diocèse de Saintes. L’ouvrage fut imprimé en 
1768, in-8°.” But it is significant to note that the handwriting of the notice 
is different from that of the text. We find a 1753 at the beginning of the 
Recueil of Carpentras 954, but this was probably the year in which the 
owner began to form his Recwei/, not that in which Cuppé’s work was 
really copied. A little note: “ouvrage réputé irréligieux, imprimé en 1768, 
in-8°” indicates that the copy was made later than the printed edition. On 
the other hand, Aix 43 was transcribed before 1768, because a small man- 
uscript notice reads: “Cet ouvrage n’a jamais été imprimé.” The con- 
clusion is obvious. Copies of Le Cie/ ouvert were being passed around at 
intervals from 1717 to 1768, and even as late as 1790. 

Cuppé’s treatise created a sensation among the clergy if we may judge 
from its presence in clerical libraries, and the attention given it by priests. 
Mazarine 1176 came from the Seminary of St. Sulpice; F. fr. 17106, from 
St. Germain; F. fr. 20109, 22926, 24884, from the Bibliothéque de la 
Sorbonne; N. Ac. fr. 11045, from the Bibliothéque du chapitre de la 
Cathédrale de Paris; Sainte-Geneviéve 2931 apparently belonged origi- 
nally to Mercier, Abbé de St. Léger; Lyons 1342 came from the Collége de 
Lyon. F. fr. 20109 was given to the Sorbonne by the Abbé Dans, chanoine 
de la Cathédrale de Beauvais. We find that P. de Sansale was condemning 
the work in 1788-1790; that the Abbé J. C. Gandolphe, “socius sorboni- 
cus” and priest at St. Vincent de Paris, wrote an abridged synopsis of it 
now extant in F. fr. 24884. This work written by a priest attracted the 
notice of priests who copied it and passed it around. There can be no doubt 


10 J am indebted to Professor Torrey for this item, 
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that its facile “système,” as it was called, offered a welcome relief to those 
of the clergy averse to the rigorous Jansenist doctrine of grace. It must be 
noted also that the essay engaged the attention of the laity who owned as 
many manuscripts of it as the clergy. Moreover, each time it was pub- 
lished, there was a reprint the following year. 

An examination of the content of the manuscripts makes it obvious that 
they fall into one of two groups. This, of course, is perfectly natural, since 
the first group represents the work as it was first written by Cuppé in 
1716; the second, as he revised it between 1716 and 1744. Thus, we con- 
clude that although the priest had definitely promised to suppress the 
treatise, he continued secretly to work on it, and even permitted a revised 
copy to circulate. As originally written, it was composed as follows: 


Epitre à tous les hommes qui sont présentement sur la terre. 

Précis de tout cet ouvrage. 

Sommaire des articles. (This, a sort of table of contents, is followed by 
the note: “Il faut remarquer que ceci n’est pas une simple 
opinion, mais un nouveau système, ainsi il faut que chacun 
consulte sa raison plutôt que les fausses préventions dont il 
s’est rempli dans les écoles. C’est l’unique moyen de bien 
juger de cet ouvrage qui ne doit être examiné que sur les 
principes de la foy et de la raison”) 

Article 1. Y a-t-il peu d'hommes sauvés? 

Article 2. Tous les hommes seront sauvés à l’exception de l’Anté- 

christ; Encore y a-t-il un mystère dans ce terme. 

Article 3. Explication du 5° chapitre de l’Epître aux Romains à 

l’hypothèse présente. 

Article 4. La droite raison nous enseigne que Dieu sauvera générale- 

ment tous les hommes. 


Article §. Suite des preuves par la raison. 
Article 6. De l’Antéchrist. 
Article 7. Exposition du présent système pour résoudre plus facile- 


ment toutes les objections. 
Article 8. Suite du présent système depuis la venue de Jésus Christ. 
Article 9. Ce que c’est que grâce de rédemption et grâce de sur- 


abondance. 

Article 10. Réponse aux objections qu’on peut faire contre le présent 
traité. 

Article 11. Réponse à la précédente objection par manière d’explica- 
tion. 


Article 12. Continuation des objections. 

Article 13. Réponse à la 8° objection. 

Article 14. Question qu’on peut faire à l’occasion du présent traité, 
ce qu’il y faut répondre. 
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Article 15. Avantage que les hommes tirent de la présente hypothèse. 
La femme cherchant un drachme perdu (short poem of the parable). 


The reply to the first objection of Article 10, omitted in the body of this 
work, is added as an appendix which is marked usually “Les preuves de 
limmutabilité de Dieu.” 

The manuscripts of group two are distinguished from those of group one 
in having after the Epitre a “Préface.” Furthermore a long passage has 
been inserted at the beginning of Article 1. And lastly, the text, which has 
been corrected, runs more smoothly, and, in places, has been expanded to 
clarify the author’s idea. The “preuves de l’immutabilité de Dieu” are in 
their proper order in Article 10. 

A comparison of F. fr. 9620 (second type) with F. fr. 17106 (first type) 
will bring out more clearly the differences: 


F. fr. 9620 F. fr. 17106. 


1. Préface. Lacking in this manuscript. 
“Il y a si longtemps que 
l’hypothèse qui suppose la 
damnation etc.” 


. Il faut se souvenir aussi, 
que le sujet de cet ouvrage 
n’est pas une simple opin- 
ion ni une conjecture haz- 
ardée sans fondement, 
mais un nouveau système 
qui a ses convenances: de 
sorte que pour juger de la 
solidité des preuves qui y 
sont rapportées, il faut que 
chacun consulte sa raison, 
plutôt que les préventions 
dont on s’est rempli dans 
les écoles. En effet, le moy- 
en le plus sûr pour bien 
juger de tout ouvrage qui 
ne doit étre examiné que 
sur les principes de la foi, 
et les lumiéres de la raison, 
c’est de commencer par se 
défaire de tous les pré- 
jugés qu’on peut avoir ad- 
optés, méme de ceux qu’on 
a, pour ainsi dire, sucés 
avec le lait. 


Il faut remarquer que ceci 
n’est pas une simple opin- 
ion, mais un nouveau sys- 
tème; ainsi il faut que 
chacun consulte sa raison 
plutôt que les fausses pré- 
ventions dont il s’est rem- 
pli dans les écoles, c’est 
l'unique moyen de bien 
juger de cet ouvrage qui ne 
doit être examiné que sur 
les principes de la foy et de 
la raison. 
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F. fr. 9620 F#fr77106: 

3. The above extract pre- The above extract: follows 
cedes the “Sommaire des the “Sommaire des ar- 
articles.” ticles.” 


4. Article 1 contains long pas- 
sage at beginning which is 
absent in F. fr. 17106. 

5. The ideas of F. fr. 17106 
are expanded. 


6. After the first “objection” The following note occurs 
the “réponse” is given at in the text: “Comme tout 
length. le monde n’est pas capable 


de juger de la force de cette 
rétorsion nous mettrons à 
la fin de cet ouvrage une 
preuve de l’immutabilité 
de Dieu qui leur aidera à 
tirer les conséquences. Il 
est bon de la voir p. 75.” 


In the opening remarks of the Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, the author 
states his perplexity in reconciling the conception of God’s goodness with 
the teaching that salvation is reserved for the privileged few. This matter 
has continually been the subject of his meditation. But having found no 
satisfactory solution in the orthodox doctrine which “bien examiné . . . 
parût raisonnable,” he has originated a new plan of salvation which is “une 
source de consolation pour nous tous en général et pour chacun de nous en 
particulier.” This plan he proposes with deep humility and with protesta- 
tions of submission to the decisions of the Church: 


Je puis protester devant Dieu de la pureté de mes intentions en 
écrivant ce traité. Mais je ne puis m’assurer si l’ignorance ou Pin- 
advertance ne m’auraient pas fait dire quelque chose de mal à propos. 
C’est pourquoi je me rapporte du tout au jugement de |’Eglise aux 
décisions de laquelle j’aurai toujours une parfaite soumission et une 
aveugle obéissance. (Columbia X 193 Sp. 4-X, p. 5.) 


The core of Cuppé’s new doctrine lies in the constant opposition of 
Jesus Christ to Adam. That is to say, whereas all men have sinned in 
Adam, all men have been justified in Christ; whereas Adam is the source 
of all evil, Christ is the source of all good. To prove this point of universal 
salvation, Cuppé resorts to Scripture, quoting from Paul’s Epistles, 
especially from the fifth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. Not content 
with this evidence, he attempts likewise a rational approach which takes 
two directions; one positive, the other negative. Negatively, he shows how 
in the orthodox system, only one in thirty is saved: “Encore, si on ex- 
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aminait de près le 3oïème, il se trouverait sujet à bien des diminutions.” 
This view is contrary both to the theory of the Goodness of God and the 
doctrine of Freewill: 


L’esprit ne peut goûter qu’un Dieu si bon ait créé 30 personnes pour 
en damner 29, et que cependant il ait eu un désir sincère de les sauver, 
et que n’ayant point manqué de moyens pour le faire, il se soit servi du 
plus dangereux et du plus incertain, qui est celui de les laisser agir 
selon leur franc arbitre, et de leur laisser pour le mal un penchant bien 
plus grand que pour le bien, et tout cela avec une pleine connaissance 
de cause, ayant bien prévu tout le mauvais usage qu’ils en feraient." 
(pp. 15-16.) À 4 

Negatively, then, one must conclude that the orthodox doctrine is un- 
reasonable. Positively, Cuppé falls back upon the dilemma used so 
efféctively at a later date by Voltaire. If God does not save all men without 
exception, either it is because He does not wish to, or He is unable to do so, 
or man is unworthy of salvation. Examining each of these propositions in 
order, he rejects the first as counter to orthodox doctrine, the second as not 
only unorthodox, but blasphemous: “car, pour cela, il faudrait dire que 
Dieu n’est pas tout-puissant, ou qu’il est ignorant.” He likewise dismisses 
the third proposition, for although man after the fall of Adam was un- 
worthy of salvation, after the atonement, he again became worthy. Hence, 
all men are saved. But not all of man is saved, for here Cuppé makes a 
distinction between that part of man, “le vieil homme” who has sinned in 
Adam and who is damned eternally, and the “nouvel homme” redeemed 
by Christ. He also concludes that salvation though universal is not nec- 
essarily equal and distinguishes between two kinds of grace: “grace de 
rédemption,” freely given to all men, and “grace de surabondance,” to be 
acquired through good works by those who restrain the desires of the 
“vieil homme” and strive to merit glory. 

Such in abridged form is Cuppé’s plan, treated in the first nine articles 
of his work. The remainder of the book is devoted to answering possible 
objections to the new system (Articles 10 to 14), or questions concerning it 
(Article 14), or detailing the advantages to be derived from its acceptance. 
This second part of the work which is, in reality, a defense of the first, 
is preceded by a prefatory remark which echoes Montaigne and Bayle and 
foreshadows one of Voltaire’s most fundamental statements concerning 
the limits of human intelligence: 


Il faut suposer 1° que le S. Esprit qui a dicté l’Ecriture S° y a ré- 
pandu des ténèbres et de l'obscurité, ténèbres que nous sommes forcés 
d’adorer sans vouloir les pénétrer. C’est ce qui fait que les réponses 


u This argument is essentially that of Voltaire in the Epitre à Uranie. 
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d'un théologien ne sont jamais si claires que les objections d’un 
philosophe, parce que le théologien ne pouvant expliquer par la raison 
les mystères qui la surpassent, il a à tout moment besoin d’avoir re- 
cours à la foi qui est obscure par elle-même, mais comme elle est plus 
sûre que la raison, les décisions d’un théologien appuyées de l’Ecriture 
Sainte, doivent passer pour plus certaines que les objections d’un 
philosophe. 

2° Lorsque dans la Ste Ecriture, il se trouve des antilogies qui 
semblent formelles ou des dogmes qui paraissent opposés et qu’on ne 
peut accorder par aucune voye, il faut les adorer dans la simplicité 
de la foi, en attendant que Dieu en découvre l’Intelligence. Mais s’il 
se trouve plusieurs moyens de les appliquer, celui qui conviendra le 
mieux à la foi et à la raison, sera celui dont il faudra se servir. 

Par exemple, on regarde comme un principe qu’un Etre infini est 
immuable, et cela est certain. Cependant, on regarde aussi pour cer- 
tain que Dieu s’irrite par nos péchés et s’apaise par nos prières, car, 
c’est sur ce principe que les Religions ont été bâties. Renversez ce prin- 
cipe, vous les détruisez toutes. Ces deux principes semblent pourtant 
fort opposés et s’embarrassent mutuellement l’un l’autre. On ne peut 
guère sortir de ces embarras qu’en se jetant dans l’incompréhensibilité 
de Dieu. En Dieu, dit-on, tout est incompréhensible; on peut dire 
qu’en presque toutes les matières, il se trouve des objections insolu- 
bles à ceux qui sont de bonne foi. L'esprit, dans certaines objections 
qu'il se fait, va jusqu’au bout de sa carrière. Il faudrait pour en trouver 
les solutions, qu'il allât plus loin que lui-même. C’est ce qui ne se peut. 
On peut donc dire, sans donner dans le dogme de la Catalepsie, que 
Dieu a jeté presqu’en toutes choses un point d’incompréhensibilité 
que l’homme ne peut forcer. Il trouve presque partout un endroit 
où sa lumière s'éteint. 

Carnéade ne renverse le système de Chrysippe qu’en se servant des 
objections que celui-ci s'était faites. O malheureux, disait-il, en par- 
lant de Chrysippe, la force l’a perdu. 

Arriage en ses formules a embarrassé le chemin de la vérité par tant 
de subtilités qu’il a été et est encore regardé comme un fauteur du 
Pyrrhonisme. 

Bellarmin n’a guères réussi dans plusieurs endroits de ses con- 
troverses; tant il est vrai que l’esprit de l’homme a plus de force pour 
faire des objections contre la vérité, qu’il n’en a pour les résoudre. Et 
celui-là serait véritablement du parti de l’époque d’Arcésilas qui 
mettait pour principe qu'il faut abandonner toutes les opinions contre 
lesquelles 1l se trouve des objections que l’on ne peut résoudre claire- 


ment. (pp. 54f.) 
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Most of the objections proposed by Cuppé concern the interpretation of 
Scripture. There are two which do not. The first is a very serious one: 
“Ce système renverse la religion. Car si tous les hommes doivent être 
sauvés, qu’est-il besoin de se gêner par les observations que nous prescrit 
la Religion?” Cuppé denies that man would conduct himself without re- 
straint if the fear of eternal punishment were not imminent. He argues 
that mankind would be touched by “‘amour et reconnaissance” and would 
endeavor to merit the “grace de surabondance” from a “Dieu de miséri- 
corde.” Of interest is the fifth objection, namely: that his system might 
foster licentiousness and destroy morality. To this argument, he replies: 


Bien loin d’ouvrir la porte à une vie licencieuse, c’est au contraire 
comme forcer les hommes à agir pour Dieu par un principe d’amour 
et de reconnaissance. 


This emphasis upon love instead of fear of God, as a motivating influence 
in man’s actions is one of the strong-points.of Cuppé’s treatise. He admits 
that certain libertines would be unaffected by such a doctrine, but he con- 
tends that these same “libertines” are not restrained by the fear which 
priests inspire: “Bien plus, cette crainte, outre qu’elle n’a aucun mérite 
devant Dieu, n’est propre qu’a faire des hypocrites,” an assertion which 
was also made, though in a different connection, by Bayle. 

In Article 14, Cuppé propounds and answers questions which might 
arise concerning his system. The first question, dealing with the seeming 
contradiction between the new doctrine and the decisions of the Council 
of Trent, he dismisses summarily in declaring the contradiction nonex- 
istent. But to the second: “Ne s’ensuivait-il point de ce traité que jusqu’à 
présent l'Eglise a été dans erreur,” he makes the astounding reply that, 
in truth, the belief of the Church regarding salvation has hitherto been 
erroneous. There can be no more devastating attack against the doctrine 
of Church infallibility. It really seems that the Curé of Saintes was un- 
aware of the tremendous breach this charge would make in the Catholic 
stronghold. Although his judgment may have been faulty, his sincerity is 
beyond question. Reason and honesty in which he had a bit too much 
faith made him bring up other problems which orthodoxy preferred to 
leave untouched. To question 11 which he proposes: “Comment peut-il se 
faire qu’une opinion aussi importante, ait été si longtemps ignorée,” he 
replies: “Qu’on me dise comment il peut se faire que Moyse si versé dans 
les choses de Dieu, si affectionné au peuple juif dont il était le conducteur 
et le législateur, n’ait jamais dit un mot à ce peuple de l’immortalité de 
l’âme, sur quoi il lui était si important d’être instruit.” (p. 117.) 

In concluding his treatise (Article 15), Cuppé presents a detailed out- 
line of the advantages to be derived from the adoption of his point of view. 
First and foremost is his conviction that his teachings, without disturbing 
anything in the essential practices of Religion, will transform our past 


A 
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fears into love and gratitude. To Cuppé who showed traces of Fénelonian 
piety, this must have appealed most strongly. The second advantage of the 
new system is salvation for an infinite number of unbaptized children who 
die in infancy. Then, too, it establishes a perfect brotherhood amongst 
men, regardless of condition and religion. “Ainsi en quelque croyance que 
meure un homme,” states the priest, “bien loin de le regarder comme un 
tison d’enfer; je ne vois rien en lui de damné que le vieil homme, et je crois 
l’homme intérieur sauvé.” This liberal-minded cleric writing in 1716 did 
not preach tolerance, he practised it. He furthermore maintains that his 
system gives a deeper meaning to the doctrine of the freedom of the will. 
This is explained not by the “grace de rédemption” which is “‘inadmis- 
sible,” but by the “grace de surabondance” which is acquired. And lastly, 
he points out that the adoption of this doctrine clarifies numerous pas- 
sages of the Bible and many points of scholastic philosophy. 

Cuppé’s treatise occupies a unique position in the evolution of French 
Deism. Pieper speaking, it can hardly ‘be treated as a deistic work. 
His interest lay not so much in a criticism of dogma, or of Scripture, or of 
the Institution of the Church. Nor was he interested in reducing the con- 
ception of the Deity to a unity. His general beliefs are deeply imbedded 
in traditional Catholic orthodoxy. He was too much a man of the seven- 
teenth century to deny the doctrine of the fall of man or the inherent cor- 
ruption of life, too imbued with the thought of La Rochefoucauld to grasp 
the main points of deistic reasoning. Does he not say (p. 121): “C’est à 
présent qu’on peut dire mieux que jamais que presque toutes les vertus des 
hommes ne sont que des vices déguisés.” And he finishes by observing that 
“l'intérêt propre est le premier mobile qui donne le branle à tout.” Of 
natural goodness, of natural theology, of natural Right, Cuppé says 
nothing. And yet, one sees faint glimmers of future deistic beliefs, all the 
more remarkable since they occur in a sincere priest. His method of ex- 
amining the Scriptures resembles strongly that of the Deists. His assertion 
of the doctrine of brotherly love, his insistence upon tolerance, and his 


” respect for reason are points emphasized by the Deists. But these deistic 


tendencies, inherent in the spirit of the period and in the personality of the 
man, were not definitely formulated by him in a creed. Cuppé’s function 
in the movement was not to assail orthodoxy, but to open a way for the 
attack. He probably never realized the seriousness of his stand. But he 
none the less was read and fully appreciated by those who later realized 
that though he gave no real arguments in favor of Deism, he had been 
undoubtedly a true forerunner of the movement. 
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CHAPTER II 
LE MILITAIRE PHILOSOPHE 


HILE Le Ciel ouvert à tous les bommes was mildly deistic in 

tendency, another manuscript of the period, Le Militaire phi- 

losopbe, came forth boldly with a frank and definite exposition 
of Deism. Written in the early part of the century, it was published in part 
at London in 1768. Quérard informs us that its editor was Naigeon and its 
original title Difficultés sur la religion proposées au R. P. Malebranche, 
prêtre de l'Oratoire, par un ancien officier. He also affirms that the last 
chapter of the printed edition was by Holbach, a piece of information sub- 
stantiated by a manuscript note to a copy now in Princeton University: 


Cet ouvrage a été longtemps attribué à Voltaire. Il porte dans 
plusieurs catalogues le nom de M. de St. Hyacinthe. Barbier dans son 
Dictionnaire des anonymes sous le N° 4561 dit: “Cet ouvrage a été 
refait en très grande partie par Mr. Naigeon, sur un manuscrit in- 
titulé: Difficultés sur la religion proposées au P. Malebranche. Le 
dernier chapitre est du Baron d’Holbach.” Cet ouvrage fut prohibé 
en France (Voir le Chef-d'œuvre d'un inconnu). 


The work, which was refuted in the Lettre à M. le Chevalier de **, 
entraîné dans l'irréligion par un libelle intitulé Le Militaire philosophe [par 
l'abbé Guidi], s. 1., 1770, in-12°, was probably received with considerable 
enthusiasm. Voltaire! in a letter to Damilaville asked: 


Y a-t-il rien de plus vigoureux, de plus profondément raisonné, 
d’écrit avec une éloquence plus audacieuse et plus terrible que Le 
Militaire philosophe, ouvrage qui court toute l’Europe? 


While to D’Argental, he asserted :? 


Le Militaire philosophe, adressé au Père Malebranche, est plus 
abstrait; mais c’est une logique à laquelle, il n’y a rien à répliquer. 
Naigeon in his “avertissement” to the printed edition disclosed that 

the treatise was not new nor completely unknown: 


L’ouvrage que l’on donne au public existait depuis fort longtemps 
en manuscrit dans les bibliothèques de plusieurs curieux; il paraît 
maintenant imprimé pour la première fois d’après une copie prise sur 
un manuscrit très correct, provenant de l'inventaire de feu M. le 
Comte de Vence. 


1 Moland XLV, 525. 
2 ibid., L, 455. 
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This statement of Naigeon can be verified by a manuscript at the Mazarine 
(1163) entitled Difficultés sur la religion, proposées au Père Mallebranche 
[sic]. Neither this copy nor that of the Comte de Vence utilized by Naigeon 
was the original. Mazarine 1163 leaves words in blank, sometimes jumbles 
the ideas as well as the expression, and contains a Préface in which the 
copyist makes a reference to the original which he utilized: 


Le nombre des renvois et des interlignes est si grand dans |’ original, 
il y a tant de petites pièces attachées avec des épingles, qu'il a été 
comme impossible de ne se pas tromper. 


Thus there existed during the eighteenth century at least the original and 
two copies of the complete work. The Préface of Mazarine 1163, which in a 
way recalls the advertising preface of F. fr. 6337 of Meslier’s Testament, 
seems to indicate that there were many more copies being passed about. 
Moreover, the manuscript circulated in still another form. As in the case 
of Meslier’s Testament, the work was so long and so involved that an 
abridgment of it was made, but, while there were two Extraits of Meslier, 
there was only one abridgment of the Difficultés sur la religion. Two copies 
of it now exist at the Mazarine (1192 and 1197), while a third, in the hand- 
writing of the Abbé Sépher, is at Leningrad (Théologie, in-4°, 92 D). The 
title of these extracts differs but little. Mazarine 1192 is called Système 
de religion purement naturelle, adressé au Père Mallebranche; Leningrad 
92 D, Système de religion purement naturelle, en deux parties; Mazarine 
1197, Système de religion purement naturelle, et objections contre le Christian- 
isme addressées au Père Mallebranche, par M* . . . , officier militaire de la 
marine. Thus there were also at least three manuscript copies of the 
abridged Difficultés sur la religion. Of the three, the two now at the Ma- 
zarine were neither written by the same hand, nor apparently at the same 
time. Both, as well as the one at Leningrad, are copies, but not of each 
other. Mazarine 1197 has a few notes not in Mazarine 1192, evidently by a 
copyist or the owner of the manuscript. On p. 154 someone has observed: 
“L’auteur n’avait donc pas lu Joseph, l’historien des Juifs, qui en marque 
les époques.” No assertion can be made concerning the date of Mazarine 
1192. Mazarine 1197, or at any rate its notes, dates from 1732 since p. 147 
bears on the margin the following remark: “Qu’aurait pensé l’auteur de 
celui (the miracle) de M =e Lafosse qui a fait tant de bruit et qui s’est fait à 
la procession du St. Sacrement de la Paroisse Ste Margueritte faubourg St 
Antoine en 1725 .. . que dirait-il de ceux opérés par le Béat Paris 
quelques années après?” In other respects Mazarine 1197 resembles 
identically 1192 save for the addition of a final paragraph: 


I] me semble que c’est tout ce qu’on peut dire sur cette matiére, et 
me voila enfin parvenu au but que je m’étais proposé en faisant voir 
le faux et le ridicule de toutes les religions factices. Je ne compte point 
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venir à bout de détruire l’erreur, elle est trop enracinée; mais je 
souhaite que nier dogmes et ma morale en fassent des honnétes gens. 


A knowledge of the composition of Mazarine 1163 and the two extracts 
is necessary for a thorough comprehension of the treatise and its im- 
portance. It is an enormous work of some 481 folio pages, preceded by a 
Préface, probably by the copyist, and by a letter addressed to Mon R. P. 
(evidently Malebranche), written by the author of the manuscript as an 
introduction. There is, however, a fuller introduction after the letter, 
entitled “Premier cahier contenant ce qui m’a fait ouvrir les yeux.” The 
treatise proper is divided into four parts, the first being Examen général 
des religions factices. This part (pp. 1-126) is divided into twenty-one 
“vérités” so-called because only on these axioms can be established a plan 
for the examination of any religion. It was this portion of the Difficultés 
sur la religion which Naigeon published, by extracting sections and sup- 
pressing some of the “vérités.” The twenty-one of the original were re- 
duced to seventeen by Naigeon to which the eighteenth “vérité” of Hol- 
bach was added. The acceptance of the twenty-one “vérités” establishes 
the rationalism of the author. In the second part of his treatise, Réfutation 
de la foy (pp. 127-62), his evident intention is to destroy revelation because 
it is opposed to Reason. The third section (pp. 1-155) is without a heading 
although a capital E on p. 1 gives rise to the opinion that Examen de la 
religion assigned to it by Professor Lanson is a fitting title. It is, in fact, an 
examination of the eleven arguments presented by the orthodox as proving 
the divinity of the Christian Religion. In the fourth part (pp. 1-151) 
entitled Quatrième cabier: contenant un système de religion fondé méta- 
physiquement sur les lumières naturelles, et non sur des faits, the author has 
proposed the positive tenets of his natural religion. 

The abridged Difficultés sur la religion does not follow the divisions 
of the fuller work. Instead of consisting of four parts as does the major 
treatise, the Systeme de religion purement naturelle is composed of two: 
1ère partie. Qui renferme les objections contre le Christianisme, and 
Seconde partie. Qui contient les preuves de la religion naturelle. Each is 
divided into numbered sections [Part I, sixty-one sections; Part II, twenty- 
seven] and each section is given a title which summarizes the content. The 
sixty-one sections of Part I are abridged from the first three parts of the 
complete treatise, the twenty-seven sections of Part II come exclusively 
from the fourth part. Thus one could read the treatise either in complete 
form or in extracts. It was even possible to obtain a comprehension of its 
content from a brief perusal of the summaries preceding the various sec- 
tions. There is in existence no better example of the eighteenth century 
method of condensing ideas. 

The preface of Mazarine 1163 contains rather meagre information about 
the author and his work. He is praised for his real piety and religious sen- 
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timent, and is called “un des plus honnêtes hommes qui fût au monde, 
aimé de tous ceux qui le connaissaient, et estimé de tous ceux qui ont eu 
affaire à lui.” As for the book, “il ne dit pas un mot qui ne respire la gloire 
de Dieu, et l’équité, unique source du bonheur des hommes.” To be sure, 
he attacks the foundations of religion, but since every religion spends its 
time attacking every other, why should not the “philosophe, l’homme sage 
et sans prévention” criticize the origins of all faiths. Moreover, this book 
has solid virtues, its aim is not like that of Spinoza ‘‘qui emploie sa rare 
subtilité à établir l’athéisme,” whose principles are manifestly false and 
arbitrary, and who contradicts himself everywhere on the question of 
Freewill. The writer of the Difficultés has in fact achieved two positive 
results: 


1. Il justifie parfaitement la justice divine, et ôte tout prétexte aux 
scélérats de s’excuser ou de vivre dans leur maudite sécurité. 

2. Il établit d’une manière solide, claire et distincte, ce dont toutes 
les religions conviennent obscurément, il ne tend qu’à retrancher les 
funestes effets du fanatisme, de la fourberie, de l’orgueil, de l’avarice, 
de l’ambition, et de l’esprit tyrannique. 

Thus the author is praised and commended, but his identity is skilfully 
concealed. The preface even advises us that certain information concern- 
ing him has been withheld in order to spare his widow “chargée d’une 
grosse famille.” 

The author is less chary of information concerning himself, although 
he never discloses his name. From the letter to Malebranche, and bits 
scattered throughout the essay, we discover certain incidents of his life, the 
names of many books he read, much about his reactions, what prompted 
him to write his treatise, and, lastly, how he composed it. Several recorded 
events indicate that he was unquestionably an officer of the marine. Others 
give us a glimpse of the diversity of his experience and interest. He was 
tonsured in his youth (I, 6). In 1684, he was present at the siege of Lux- 
emburg. He took part in the dragonnades which followed the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (1685). He travelled extensively: he mentions hav- 
ing seen the Jesuits at Goa, and the religious establishments at Montreal 
and Quebec (1163, p. 89). He relates an incident which happened while he 
was in Piedmont (1192, p. 82). And finally, he tells us that while he was 
writing his book, his son was with the French forces at Barcelona (1192, 
p. 24). 

His interest in books is as diversified as the events of his life. He con- 
fesses that he has read all of the Bible, many stories of travel, comedies, 
novels, histories, thereby acquiring “quelque teinture d’histoire.” He 
admits being “un peu physicien” and having “quelque entrée de mathé- 
matiques.” He has twice perused the Recherche de la vérité, “contre mon 
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génie et ma coutume.” He denies having any knowledge of advanced 
thinkers like Spinoza: 


Je n’ai jamais vu seulement par le couvercle le Spinosa ni aucun 
autre livre de pareille espèce, ni de Sociniens, ni de déistes . . . je 
n'ai pas seulement voulu jeter les yeux sur un Lucrèce qu’un de mes 
amis me laissa il y a quelques mois. 


Numerous, however, are the authors and books of philosophy or religion ~ 


which he mentions: Scaliger, Pétau, Bossuet’s Politique tirée de I’ Ecriture 
Sainte, Pascal, Descartes, Jurieu, Le Traité de la religion chrétienne, 
L'incrédulité des déistes confondue, Preuves de la divinité de F. C., Démon- 
stration des vérités de la religion, Apologie de la religion. Strangely enough, 
we have been unable to note in his work any reference to Bayle, but, as we 
shall see, he was thoroughly imbued with Bayle’s ideas. 

About his moral development, he was very explicit. At the age of seven, 
his mother took him on a pilgrimage to Notre-Dame des Ardilliers. The 
“culte des images (p. 7)” awakened his soul to revolt. The lavishness of 
the Bishop who tonsured him impressed him even more disagreeably. At 
twelve he began to notice flaws in the arguments of the priests. But with 
his initiation into philosophy, at the age of eighteen, his faith became 
totally shaken, although outwardly he was still devout: 


Je commengai tout de bon à douter, et à former le dessein d’ex- 
aminer ce que c’est que religion. 


He was shocked by the power of the Pope, the selling of indulgences, the 
corruption of the clergy. The Inquisition filled him with horror, and the 
persecution of the Huguenots in the Cévennes completely destroyed his 
morale (p. 9): 


La persécution des Huguenots suivit ces premiers temps. Ah, M. 
R. P., quelles cruautés et quelle fermeté n’ai-je pas vues! Quand il me 
revient que pleins de vin, nous tirâmes un misérable vieillard accablé 
de gouttes, de son lit où il ne pouvait souffrir le poids de ses draps, et 
le fimes danser en pleine place, sans que ses cris pitoyables et les 
larmes de deux pauvres filles qui se traînaient à nos pieds pussent 
fléchir notre barbarie! Quel cruel souvenir! La plume me tombe de 
la main, et mes yeux ne la peuvent plus guider. 


Deeply impressed by this intolerance he was moved to reread the New 
Testament, the Church Fathers and the philosophers. There he found only 
“discours vagues, équivoques, et qui ne formaient aucune preuve.” The 
condemnation of Descartes aroused in him a spirit of violent protest. His 
greatest antipathy was for the priests (p. 11): 
Mil et mil autres choses se sont à la file présentées à mon esprit, ces 
prêtres sans mérite ni science, brutaux, vicieux, après leur ordination 
comme auparavant quoiqu’on veuille que cette ordination leur donne 


e 
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un caractère réel en physique; où est donc la vertu de ce caractère, de 
cet être ajouté à l'âme? Je n’en ai jamais vu d’effets sensibles qu’une 
avarice et une avidité sans bornes, un orgueil brutal, ou un air Tar- 
tuffe avec une insolente présomption. 


He became convinced of fraud in the Bible and began to examine ‘non en 
historien ni en critique, mais en philosophe.” He realized, as Bayle had 
pointed out before him, that people do not act in accord with their prin- 
ciples. He compared his religion with others and observed that (p. 18) 
“il n’y a point d’impertinences dans le paganisme le plus outré dont on ne 
trouve une fidéle copie dans notre Religion.” All were filled with silly con- 
tradictions. Nothing remained but to examine his own and other religions, 
and if all should prove to be unsatisfactory, to initiate one (p. 26) “fondée 
sur les pures idées naturelles, sur la raison, sur cette lumière que Dieu a 
donnée à tous les hommes pour les conduire.” 

At the end of his treatise (IV, 146) the author protests that he has no 
wicked intentions and states that he has undertaken this investigation to 
clarify his own personal ideas. His initial attempts were frustrated due 
to the imprint of his previous religious education which caused him to 
suppress involuntarily, before he could use them, thousands of thoughts 
which momentarily illuminated him. Aware of this obstacle, he organized a 
plan for the pursuit of truth: 


Je m’avisai de mettre sur le papier tout ce qui me viendrait à mesure 
que j’en serais frappé, j’ j'y joignis les réflexions qui en coulaient natu- 
rellement, sur quoi j'ai depuis médité de toutes mes forces, ensuite 
j'ai tout disposé dans le meilleur ordre que j’ai pu et en ai enfin com- 
posé cet ouvrage, rangeant les choses sous quatre titres et les liant 
autant que j’en suis capable pour consulter là-dessus l’auteur de /a 
Recherche de la vérité. 


In conclusion he promised to complete his exposition with several little 
treatises (IV, 150-1): 

La réfutation des apparitions d’esprits, celle de l’existence des 
mauvais génies ou diables tels que nous les préchons, de la magie, sor- 
cellerie, enchantements et possessions de Démons, l’origine de Pido- 
lâtrie autant qu’on le peut conjecturer, ce qu’on peut penser vraisem- 
blablement de Moyse, de J. C., de Mahomet, les inscriptions théo- 
logiques et morales, les discours et prières dont j’ai parlé dans l’article 
deux de la section cinquième contenant le culte extérieur. Et enfin 
une censure des dévotions des religions factices, de leurs mystères et 
de ce qu’elles regardent comme saint et sacré contre la raison et la 
conscience, ainsi que de ce qu’elles donnent pour prophane ou vicieux 
contre la voix de la nature et du bon sens. Le tout sera si succinte 
qu’il ne fera pas la dixième partie de ces quatre cahiers. 
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In spite of our varied information about the author of the Difficultés, his 
identity remains concealed. Voltaire attributed the work to Saint-Hya- 
cinthe apparently on hearsay information. In a passage (Moland XXVII, 
285) he wrote: “Ce Militaire philosophe est, dit-on, du Sieur Saint- 
Hyacinthe, qui fut cornette de dragons en 1685 et employé dans la fameuse 
dragonnade à la Révocation de l’édit de Nantes.” In a letter to D’Argental 
(Moland XLV, 521) he again mentioned Saint-Hyacinthe as the author: 
“Saint-Hyacinthe était, à la vérité, un sot dans la conversation, mais il 
écrivait bien: il a fait de bons journaux, et il y a de lui un Militaire phi- 
losophe, imprimé depuis peu en Hollande, lequel est ce qu’on a fait peut- 
être de plus fort contre le fanatisme.” While Voltaire’s opinion in the mat- 
ter should carry some weight, Saint-Hyacinthe cannot be proven to be 
the “Militaire Philosophe” by the mere fact that he served as a dragoon. 
One or two facts might be advanced to add, if not certainty, at least plausi- 
bility to this attribution. Saint-Hyacinthe was, as is generally known, a 
friend of Lévesque de Burigny, one of the famous freethinkers of the time 
and writer of treatises of this nature. Then, too, there was published in 
1735 under the name of Saint-Hyacinthe a small volume entitled Pensées 
secrettes, which shows considerable analogy to the Doutes sur la religion. 
These facts, offering no incontrovertible proof, lead one to believe only 
that he could have written the Difficultés. Moreover, it must be confessed 
that, in the case of this book, the omission of the author’s name is more 
than counterbalanced by the inclusion of his religious, mental and moral 
development. In other treatises, we shall be able to name authors, but in 
no other, save that of Meslier, can we trace so accurately the mental and 
moral background from which the work sprang. 

If the author of the treatise remains unknown, the date of composition 
can be determined with reasonable definiteness. Naigeon assigned 1711 to 
the extract which he printed in 1768. M” Lanson, it will be remembered, 
drew certain conclusions concerning the date from the statement’ that the 
author had a son in the army besieging Barcelona. Since Barcelona was 
besieged by the French in 1697, 1706, and 1714, any one of these three 
years might be accepted as that in which the sentence was written. Mr 
Lanson, however, excludes 1697, since the author mentions later (1163, 
p. 53) an incident which occurred at Amiens in 1701.’ Thus we may choose 
between 1706 and 1714. It would seem that 1714 can also be eliminated, 
since in speaking of prophecies which are unfulfilled, the author exclaimed 


3 Mazarine 1192, p. 24: “Si on me venait dire que mon fils qui est devant Barcelone a 
été tué je le croirais, mais si le courrier ajoutait qu’il [the son] l’a fait son héritier en 
mourant; sans autre preuve, je ne croirais ni la mort ni la donnation.” 

4 There is also a reference in the introduction to the death of James IT of England at St. 
Germain en Laye in 1702. 
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(1163, III, p. 45): “Jurieu a mille fois mieux trouvé la destruction du 
papisme et le triomphe du calvinisme en France pour l’an 1713.” It is 
justifiable to accept 1706 as the date for the sentence about Barcelona. 
But Part III was certainly written in 1710 since there are two specific 
references to an event in 1709,° and one of them refers to 1709 as “l’année 
passée.” It appears that although the treatise may have been begun as 
early as 1706, or even earlier, it was nearing completion in 1710 and in all 
probability was completed as Naigeon indicated by March 18, 1711. There 
is even reason to suspect that parts were written earlier than 1706, since we 
know that “pensées” were pinned in their places by the author. That the 
composition of the work extended over a rather long period is not surpris- 
ing, when we consider his method of pursuing it. 

The ideas of the Difficultés sur la religion are so striking that an analysis 
of them is imperative. After a few preliminary remarks emphasizing the 
impossibility of examining all religions fact by fact and the uselessness of 
doing so since they, in common, owe their origin to “intérét, ambition, et 
l’envie de dominer (28),” the author gives a general outline of the first 
part. Instead of examining the facts of each or any religion, he promises 
to (29) “établir plusieurs vérités incontestables qui ne peuvent être com- 
battues par aucun esprit solide et sincère.” These “vérités” —twenty-one 
in number—are so many axioms upon which are founded the doctrine of 
rationalism. The first is that religion is a personal matter, hence every one 
is free to choose his own. “Le prince, le magistrat et la République n’ont 
aucun droit à commander sur cet article.” (32.) The argument that those 
who claim to possess truth have a right to persecute others in the name of 
truth is absurd.INone the less, religious practices harmful to the life of the 
State, such as atheism or celibacy, should be suppressed. This first axiom 
which possibly owes its origin to Bayle, is so modified as to resemble more 
closely the point of view of Montesquieu. The second is that the approach 
and examination of matters of the heart or spirit should be spiritual, not 
human. Thus no religion can be founded upon books and discourses. This 
was a favorite assertion of the writer, for in his fifteenth “vérité” he 
states that God has not chosen discourses and works to manifest His Will, 
because they are not a “voye sûre,” being subject to mistranslations and 
misinterpretations. And in the sixteenth, he stresses the same point 
maintaining that God’s laws of salvation should have no more need of 


5 1163, III, p. 22: “On a bien mis de nos jours un tableau à Ste Geneviève au nom de 
toute la ville de Paris, et du Royaume pour la remercier du secours reçu par l’intercession 
de cette bonne patronne l’année mil sept cent neuf.” 1163, III, p. 103: “Personne ne croit 
le miracle peint dans le tableau que la plus spirituelle et la plus savante ville du monde a 
offert dans l'Eglise de Ste Geneviève, pour le secours prétendu que Ste Geneviève a donné 
à la France l’année passée 1709.” 
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explanation than His perfectly evident laws of conservation and multipli- 
cation. The instrument for their recognition is the “conscience”: 


La conscience est pour la morale ce que l'instinct est pour la vie 
animale, ou pour mieux dire, nous avons deux instincts, l’un pour le 
corps et ce qui le concerne, l’autre qui nous instruit à chaque instant 
de nos devoirs à l’égard de Dieu et des autres hommes. Il parle à l’âme 
immédiatement, la privation de tous les sens n’interrompt pas ses 
fonctions un seul instant et ne fait pas taire sa voix. Il ne faut point 
de consultation, elle parle clairement, cette voix, chacun l’entend. 
(p. 103.) 

This insistence upon “conscience” as the authority for truth is one of the 


strongest as well as one of the most important innovations of the Diff- 
cultés. 

The third axiom insists that every man should examine his religion, a 
procedure imperatively necessary, because he possesses his religion by 
accident of birth and may consequently be easily deceived concerning it. 
This latter idea was a favorite of Voltaire.f The third axiom leads directly 
to the fourth: in examining the truths of religion, the same rules should be 
observed as in other matters. Here the writer distinguishes two kinds of 
truth: general axiomatic and deduced, his sympathies being visibly with 
the former. Axioms V to VIII give the two rules to follow in the search for 
truth: “se dépouiller de toute prévention et de tout intérêt” and trust to 
reason, which being God-given is less fallible than a minister or book. 
The author objects strenuously to those who deny the validity of reason: 


Abrutissez la raison humaine, faites-la passer pour aveugle, pour 
incapable de discerner la vérité de l'illusion c’est faire deux extrava- 
gances des plus grossiéres: 1° C’est se servir de la raison pour prouver 
qu’il n’y a point de raison... . 2° C’est attribuer à Dieu de l’impuis- 
sance ou de la malice. (p. 56.) 


Besides, God, having bestowed reason upon man as a guide, cannot punish 
him for following its dictates. When the mysteries of religion are contrary 
to reason it is absurd to seek excuses in saying that they are beyond 
human comprehension, and hence “‘absurdités, impossibilités positives.” 
This whole passage is evidently directed at Pascal. 

Axiom IX stands by itself as a sort of summary to the first eight 
“vérités”: 

Je puis de même quitter ma religion si je la trouve mauvaise: 1° 
parce que l’on m’y a fourré par surprise, 2° parce que c’est une affaire 
qui ne regarde que moi, où personne n’a intérêt, ainsi je ne puis être 
ni blâmé ni puni pour ce changement. (p. 67.) 


6 cf. Zaïre, 1, 1. Moland I, 560. 
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Axioms X to XIII deal with the impossibility of establishing religion on 
historical proof, there being no “témoignage concluant,” nor “des per- 
sonnes éclairées et désintéressées qui ont suivi et examiné avec la science 
et l'attention requise les faits en question.” History cannot confirm 
events which have taken place hundreds of years previously. Confirmation 
of metaphysical fact must be metaphysical itself. In reality there is no 
certainty of facts: 


On ne peut donc établir de faits incontestablement; il n’y a que les 
vérités métaphysiques qui sont incontestables, et qui arrachent un 
consentement parfait et irrévocable. (p. 80.) 


Religions recognize the impossibility of defending themselves by historical 
proof and “se contentent de demander qu’on croye, qu’on ne dispute pas, 
qu’on se rende. . . .” This whole section has many points in common with 
Bayle’s pyrrhonism. 

The fourteenth axiom also is analogous to Bayle’s argument in the 
Commentaire philosophique, namely, that neither King nor Church has 
the right to force the individual to accépt a belief. Truth ‘being relative, 
one is not free to believe whatever he is told. His belief is determined by 
“vraisemblance,” that is to say, by the degree of probability of the argu- 
ments given. For the individual a statement may have any one of four 
degrees of probability: it may be impossible, doubtful, possible, probable. 
Since truth is not absolute, “on ne peut faire un commandement de 
croire, les religions ne peuvent exiger la croyance.” The nineteenth 

“vérité” is the continuation of this axiom: there is no reason why one 
should be forced to read, hear, or believe any chosen religion, to the ex- 
clusion of others: “ainsi jamais de repos, jamais de certitude.” 

The eighteenth “vérité” stresses not the relativity of truth, but the 
impossibility of any religion to present an absolute truth. The existence 
of a First Principle or God is universally recognized by nations and indi- 
viduals through rational instinct. A truth, thus accepted, does not need 
institutions to uphold it. For the “Militaire Philosophe” there is, con- 
sequently, only one Absolute, the existence of a First Principle, which can- 
not be affected by “grimaces, présents, sollicitations.” By a curious 
dialectic, having established that all truths are relative, he now asserts 
that this Truth is absolute and needs no proof to sustain it: 


La Vérité se soutient; se voit et se fait voir par elle-méme, plus 
on l’examine, plus on la connaît, plus on l’attaque, plus on l’éclaircit, 
plus on l’approfondit, plus elle est incontestable. Elle n’a pas besoin 
d’être insinuée par ruse et par surprise, ni maintenue par des violences, 
elle ne craint point la lumière, il ne faut point l’apprendre aux enfants 
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comme à des perroquets, afin qu’en occupant l'imagination, on profite 
du fatal empire qu’elle a sur la raison. (p. 107.)’ 


The second section of the treatise entitled Réfutation de la foy is the least 
clearly arranged. In it the author evidently wished to destroy Faith which 
the orthodox had opposed to Reason. Faith, for him, is not only subject 
to the weaknesses of human nature, but capable of (p. 144) “toutes les 
impertinences imaginables et les crimes les plus horribles” : 


Le Catéchisme Romain a rassemblé tous les articles de foy du 
Judaisme et de toutes les sectes payennes, il y en a ajouté dont les 
payens les plus extravagants ne s’étaient point avisés et en une pro- 
digieuse quantité, toutes choses sans preuves, contre la raison et les 
sens, qu'il faut pourtant faire profession de croire et payer bien cher 
à peine du feu, de la perte de l’honneur et des biens et de la dissipation 
de la famille. (p. 129.) 


This second portion, however, is more effective as an attack against the 
Church with its troublesome and useless priests: 


Le Vrai Dieu n’en a que faire, qu’ils sont aux autres hommes ce que 
les loups sont aux brebis et que c’est eux qui de la Religion Naturelle 
dictée par Dieu méme, ont fait une religion factice, pleine de fables, 
d’impertinence et de crimes de Nature. (p. 129.) 


The Church, represented by wolf-like priests, has become so oppressive 
that it is the “anéantissement de la morale et des véritables vertus.” Here 
there is a distinction made between the practices of religion, such as bap- 
tism and confirmation which are not virtues and the practices of social 
morality which are: 


J'entends par la morale ce qui regarde les actions libres, en tant 
qu’elles peuvent étre bonnes ou mauvaises, raisonnables ou brutales, 
justes ou injustes, convenables ou contraires a la société et aux inten- 
tions de la nature, c’est-à-dire aux volontés éternelles du Créateur, 
c’est ce en quoi consiste la vertu et le vice, ce qui fait les hommes bons 
ou méchants, et qui les rend dignes de récompenses ou de châtiments 
devant Dieu. (p. 153.) 


Part II ends with the promise of a comprehensive examination of the 
Christian Religion, a task undertaken in Part III, where the very first 
assertion is that “la raison et la conscience sont parfaitement suffisantes 
pour la conduite des hommes.” The divinity of the Christian Religion is 
treated in a discussion of the eleven articles upon which it is founded, 
namely (1) the Old Testament, (2) the New Testament, (3) the fulfilment 

7 The twentieth and twenty-first “vérités” are of little importance to us here. The 


twentieth affirms that all religions are badly established; the twenty-first that in accepting 
any of them one runs the risk of becoming idolatrous. 
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of the prophecies, (4) the surprising manner in which Christianity was 
established, (5) the martyrs, (6) the sacred tradition of the Church, (7) the 
Church Fathers and the Councils, (8) the dispersion of the Jews, (9) the 
effects of Christianity, (10) the profound dogmas of the Church, and (11) 
the sanctity of the Christian cult. Needless to say, the eleven articles are 
rejected as proof. But what is interesting is not so much their rejection as 
the thorough way in which the author analyzes their seeming defects, and 
sums up practically all of the criticism directed against the Church in the 
eighteenth century. 

As for the Old Testament, it is a “pot-pourri” where everything is 
found and nothing understood. Although it is old, there are other books 
which are older. And although it contains excellent precepts, the same or 
superior ones exist among the pagans, such as Epictetus, Juvenal and 
Horace. Its books are corrupted, falsified, and were probably written by 
Rabbis long after the events related in them had occurred: 


Supposez ces livres tels que nous les avons, originaux et sans cor- 
ruption, que contiennent-ils? Des histoires inutiles et ridicules, de per- 
nicieux exemples, des actions détestables, louées et attribuées a des 
inspirations divines, des contrariétés, des anachronismes, mille et mille 
absurdités, qui mettent Jes plus habiles commentateurs dans la 
nécessité de se jeter dans l’allégorie, ou de débiter des impertinences 
à milliers. (p. 10.) 


It is impossible to consider as divine the books of the Old Testament, 
which teem with abominations such as the murder of Jephthah’s daughter, 
the attempted murder of Isaac, the death of Samson, the crimes of Judith, 
Ehud, David. Worse still, they give a contradictory picture of God “de 
mauvaise humeur, se fâchant, se dépitant, se repentant, s’apaisant.” 
Moreover, they contain “rêveries” about the formation of the world. To 
begin with, Moses gave it a false age. Then the story of the flood is im- 
possible because the mountains are too high to be covered by a general 
flood, the ark would have rotted before completion if it had taken a 
hundred years to build it, and, after all, there was no reason to damn the 
animals for the sins of man. It might be added that the ark was too small 
to hold the animals, and not sufficiently manned to take care of them. And 
the author inquires whence came the olive branch and the food for the 
animals during this long period.® Similarly, there are difficulties in the 
story of the fall of Adam and Eve. It fails to account for the origin of the 
black and red races. Furthermore, despite the punishment prescribed for 
mankind because of original sin, there are women who do not bear children 
in pain, and savages who do not have shame at their nakedness, and men 
who do not earn their living by the sweat of their brow. And sin could not 
cause death, because death is as natural as life. The books of the prophets 


8 These criticisms were also proposed by Dumarsais and Boulainvilliers. 
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receive likewise general condemnation. Most of the prophets were Sa- 
maritans, consequently heretics. Their prophecies are obscure and am- 
biguous. Finally, prophecies which foretell the actions of man are false, 
because God himself cannot foresee free actions: 


Dieu a créé les êtres libres. Plus ces êtres sont libres, plus il y a 
de grandeur dans son ouvrage et cette grandeur est au suprême degré 
lorsque ces êtres sont si libres qu’il ne voit pas à quoi ils se porteront. 
(P. 43.) 

The criticism of the New Testament is as complete as that of the Old. 
Badly conceived, arranged and written, the New repeats useless things 
and omits necessary ones (p. 48). It is unreasonable to look upon it as 
divine, for its writers did not consider themselves inspired. Moreover, the 
canon was not decided until four hundred years after the books were 
written. It is to be admitted that there are good precepts in the Gospels, 
but there are many impossible ones. The Acts of the Apostles is “une fort 
mauvaise histoire,” the Epistles of Saint Paul “un galimatias perpétuel.” 
The author questions the Immaculate Conception, criticizes the dis- 
similarities in the two genedlogies of Christ and maintains that the four 
Gospels which contradict each other in many instances were not circulated 
until fifty years after Christ’s time. He contends that the coming of Christ 
has not changed the world, that Christians do not differ from other men, 
that there is nothing to say in favor of the morality of Christianity, for 
“il est aisé de démontrer que le Christianisme en est l’anéantissement total 
par les dogmes de la foy, de la prédestination, de la grâce, à quoi l’on peut 
ajouter l'efficace des sacrements.” (p. 63.) Reasoning exactly as the 
Jesuits feared the public would reason, he attacks particularly the in- 
fluence of the Jansenist doctrine of grace upon morality: 


va 


Si mon état pour l'éternité est une chose fixe et déterminée, c’est 
folie de m’en tourmenter, et je ne ferai pas la moindre chose dans 
l’espérance d’obtenir un bon, ni d’en éviter un mauvais. (p. 65.) 


He condemns casuists and “directeurs de conscience.” For him, indulgences 
and absolutions “autorisent les plus grands crimes.” It is not always true 
that “amour-propre” is a vice or humility a virtue, for even the pardoning 
of insults has its limits. As concerns the Christian emphasis upon scorn 
of riches, against which he could direct no criticism, he remarks “les phi- 
losophes ont mille fois mieux tourné cet article que l'Evangile.” (p. 82.) Of 
the other dogmas in the Church, he rejects the Resurrection of Christ be- 
cause the women witnesses failed to be specific, because those who re- 
ported it were furthering their own interests in representing it as a miracle, 
and because there are varying versions of it. He refuses to accept the 
doctrine of the Trinity since Christ never preached it and also since there 
are as many passages in the Bible which may be interpreted as against the 
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doctrine as there are for it. There is, in his opinion, no corporal resurrection, 
no predestination, no Devil: 


Tl ne faut que la constitution de notre machine pour nous tenter, 
voilà le diable. Il ne faut que notre raison pour nous engager à résister 
au désir des actions honteuses. Voilà la grâce. (pp. 96-7.) 


As for miracles, it is evident that God has never performed but one, the 
creation of the universe. Moreover, those of the Bible are not reported 
faithfully, and every other religion has its corps of miracles. 

One by one the arguments established by theologians are assailed by 
this inveterate opponent of Christianity. The prophecies do not constitute 
a proof of the divinity of the Christian Religion, for they are either in- 
terpreted badly, as in the case of the Seventy Weeks of Daniel, or wrongly, 
as in the case of the Sceptre of Judah. The rapid growth of the Church can- 
not be considered a miracle due to the fact that paganism had already been 
destroyed. Furthermore the Church constantly used ruse and violence in 
propagating its doctrines. Its martyrs, so revered, offer little proof of 
divinity for their numbers were not large as has been assumed, only about 
one one-thousandth of what is related about them is true, and, what is 
more, many of them were heretics. Indeed, all religions had their martyrs: 
“Jusqu’à l’athéisme a eu ses martyrs.” The Christian Religion does not 
even have the support of tradition since the apostles have broken with the 
Mosaic Law which represents the traditional development. The Church 
Fathers were “déclamateurs, et bien peu de chose davantage,” while the 
Councils “supportent la religion et ne la prouvent pas.” The dispersion of 
the Jews proves nothing, for other nations have been enslaved or dispersed. 
The morality of the Christians, as has been said, is inferior to that of the 
pagans: 

Que de massacres, de crimes et d’horreurs exercés sous le nom de la 
religion Chrétienne! Dans quelle religion trouvera-t-on une Sainte 
Barthélemy, des Guelphes, et des Gibelins, Ja mission des dragons 
contre les Huguenots, les horreurs que traîne l’Inquisition, et enfin 
les cruautés horribles exercées à l Amérique sans droit ni raison, pour 
convertir ces pauvres gens. (p. 132.) 


The regeneration of man through the Christian faith is a “chymère.” And 
finally such practices as marriage, confession, Church services and bap- 
tism which have been instituted by the Church are absurd. 

This negative criticism of the Christian Religion, though very thorough 
is less significant than the doctrine of Natural Religion outlined by the 
author in the first sixty-three pages of Part IV of his treatise. This doctrine 
is based upon a confidence in the rôle of reason and a conviction of the 
necessity for tolerance. He does not regard, however, reason and tolerance 
as ends in themselves, but rather as instruments whereby his doctrine may 
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be grasped. More fundamental than either is instinct. His attitude is aptly 
expressed in the preamble: 


Ayons encore recours a notre pur naturel et lui demandons ce qu’il 
sent a ce sujet, mais devenons nous-mémes ce pur naturel, mettons- 
nous au-dessus de tout préjugé et de toute instruction humaine et 
voyons si nous n’avons pas un certain instinct qui nous fait sentir 
qu’il y aun Etre au-dessus de nous. . . . (p. 1.) 


Thus he recognizes not only reason, but instinct, not only thought but 
feeling. Truth comes from within: “Entrons donc, M. R. P., dans ce grand 
ouvrage, entrons en nous-mémes.” To be sure there will be things which 
cannot be explained but they wil] be useless for man. He frankly states: 
“Je ne m’embarrasse point des difficultés inutiles . . . mais je comprends 
plus clairement que cela me passe et jen demeure là.” (p. 20.) And al- 
though he admits that there is some confusion in his feelings, he maintains 
that with time the confusion turns to clarity: “C’est en philosophe que je 
vais agir, c’est pour m’instruire clairement, car je sens en gros par instinct 
naturellement, et trés bien quoique confusément, tout ce que je vais 
détailler.” (p. 49.) It is not necessary to recall that this was exactly the 
attitude of Rousseau in the Profession. 

The first question of metaphysics is not “si je suis” but “qui m’a fait, 
qui a fait les cieux, la terre, les animaux et ces plantes?” The answer is 
manifestly an “Etre” greater than man, for man could not form the uni- 
verse and it would be impossible for it to be formed by chance: 


Il y a donc un autre Etre infiniment plus parfait que l’homme, plus 
sage, plus libre, plus puissant, plus juste. . . .” (p. 8.) 


This is the “Souverain Etre” which “tous les hommes ont présent à ’esprit 
et au cceur sans presque s’en apercevoir” and which we call God. His at- 
tributes are easily defined, for in reality He has but one: absolute perfec- 
tion. But absolute perfection entails wisdom, power, and especially justice 
of which goodness is part. The author places special emphasis on justice, 
for it is the foundation of all morality. The goodness of God being “‘par- 
faite justice” it is an error to say that an action offends God: 


Il faudrait aussi supprimer l’expression d’offenser Dieu. On n’offense 
pas l’Etre infini comme les hommes s’entr’offensent, l’offense entre 
les hommes est un tort réel qui les rend malheureux, ou moins heureux 
. . . or le vice ne rend pas Dieu moins heureux, ni la vertu ne le fait 
point plus heureux, il voit l’un et l’autre avec une égale tranquillité 
et sans la moindre altération, sans que sa parfaite félicité en souffre la 
moindre atteinte. . . . (p. 82.) 


God is free in the fullest possible conception of the term. But He does not 
seem to have liberty, because “il suit toujours les lois de sa sagesse et de 
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sa justice.” He cannot, however, change the essence of things. “Il laisse 
agir les puissances matérielles et nécessaires. . . . Dieu laisse agir les puis- 
sances libres.” (p. 97.) The author, to clarify his conception of the Deity, 
compares Him to a watchmaker (p. 97) who can interfere with the move- 
ment of the watch, but does not, because He made it perfect in the be- 
ginning. Hence prayers in the hope of obtaining benefits are useless. 
For there is in the universe an “action générale,” not an “action par- 
ticulière.” This conception of Providence is one of the important aspects 
of the Deist creed. 

God, possessing absolute liberty has given man the liberty to act as he 
may wish. He has given along with this liberty (p. 17) “des idées claires 
et distinctes de toutes les vérités dont nous avons besoin d’étre instruits. 
Celles qui nous passent et dont nous n’avons aucun sentiment ne sont 
point nécessaires pour notre conduite essentielle.” Man, in his choice’ of 
action, follows either the dictates of his reason and conscience or the im- 
pulse of passions. If he follows the former, the resultant action is called 
virtue; if he is swayed by the latter, the action is called vice: 


Ce sont ces actes libres lesquels réglés sur l’instinct spirituel que 
nous nommons conscience et sur la droite raison, sont les vertus que 
Dieu nous demande, en quoi nous sommes les maîtres de lui obéir. Ce 
sont ces actes libres lesquels déréglés à l appétit de nos passions contre 
la conscience et la raison, sont le vice que Dieu nous défend, en quoi 
nous sommes les maîtres de lui désobéir. (p. 16.) 


It must be remembered that, although man is free to follow vice or 
practise virtue, God will judge him “avec une souveraine et précise 
équité.” Thus the foundation of morality is the absolute justice of God. 
And the purpose of man’s creation becomes clear. He was not made either 
because he was necessary or useful, “mais comme chose convenable 
suivant son [God’s] essence infinie.” (p. 20.) One can rest assured, therefore, 
that virtue will be rewarded and vice punished according to the strict but 
perfect justice of God. However, rewards and punishments are not for this 
world. “{II] laisse aller toutes choses suivant leur train naturel.” Physical 
good and evil fall on all alike according to the laws of movement: 


Reste donc que Dieu fait et exécute ses jugements de condamna- 
tions et d’absolutions, de punition ou de récompense après la mort. 
(Pp. 55.) 

Since the Deity possesses “magnanimité” and “miséricorde” to the highest 
degree, eternal punishments are extremely unlikely. Thus are established 
in the Deist Creed four additional points: the divine foundation of mo- 
rality, final causes, liberty, and the doctrine of reward and punishment. 
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Having explained to his satisfaction the nature of God and the nature 
of morality, the author now turns his attention to the essence of man. He 
is immediately impressed by three facts: 


Examinons donc ce que je suis. Mille et mille raisons en mille et 
mille occasions me disent que je suis composé de deux parties bien 
différentes que j’ai une idée du bien et du mal et que je suis libre. Il 
est inutile de me sonder plus avant. Peut-être ne trouverais-je rien 
davantage qui mérite considération, méditons ces trois articles de 
toutes nos forces, épuisons tout notre pouvoir à les pénétrer. (p. 20.) 


Man js a composite of matter and spirit, that is, body and soul, but the way 
in which the two are united remains a mystery: “Mais je suis bien sûr 
qu’il y a un moy en autre substance que cette matière.” (p. 22.) Moreover, 
the nature of this union is of little importance in comparison with the 
question of what will ultimately become of body and soul. The author con- 
cludes that since matter is indestructible, the soul is also immortal: 


Pourquoi donc un Etre d’une nature si excellente, et si fort au- 
dessus de celle du corps, un Etre qui comprend ces corps, qui les 
mesure, qui les compare en cent millions de façons, qui en reconnaît 
mille propriétés, qui les dissout et les remue à son gré, qui pénètre 
Pavenir et l'infini, pourquoi donc, dis-je, un tel Etre périrait-il? Je n’ai 

3 2 2. 
pas la moindre raison de le soupçonner, et je ne conçois pas qu’il s’en 
puisse présenter aucune. L'instinct même parle là-dessus, et je sais 
que tous les hommes ont naturellement une idée qu’ils sont après leur 
mort. (p. 30.) 


Man, therefore, is immortal, although the material machine breaks and dis- 
solves into another form. 

The second factor in the essence of man is his knowledge of good and 
evil. In the state of nature, he has no need of such knowledge, because he 
has no “duties.” But in society, there are “reciprocal duties,” necessitating 
laws. Hence every man has an instinct of justice: 


Pour peu qu’on donne d’attention aux actions naturelles des autres 
hommes, on reconnaît sans peine qu’il y a dans tous les cœurs un sen- 
timent du juste et de l’injuste indépendamment d’aucune loy. . . . 
(p. 35-) 
For though laws may be relative, the sense of “duty” is none the less 
absolute. 

It has already been demonstrated that man is absolutely free in all his 
actions. But he is not free either in his passions or in his judgment: freedom 
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of judgment is impossible. The conclusion is that man was created in order 
that the justice of God might exercise itself: 


Ce composé [spirit and matter] est l’homme. Je suis bien livré a de 
cruelles tentations pour ie vice, par le goût des plaisirs, et la crainte 
des douleurs, mais je connais parfaitement mon devoir, sans équivoque 
et sans obscuries, Je suis le maitre absolu de le suivre ou de m’en 
écarter, malgré méme les douleurs présentes et les plus horribles et les 
plus cruelles. (p. 51.) 


The author, having analyzed the nature of God, the foundation of 
morality, and the essence of man, attacks a final problem, that of man’s 
conduct. Reason and conscience control the individual’s actions, coun- 
selling him to adore God: 


La raison me dit que cette adoration ne git qu’en un sentiment 
intérieur du plus grand respect et de la plus grande vénération dont 
je suis capable. (p. 62.) 


But he has also obligations toward his fellow-creatures and here “reason 
and conscience” dictate the Golden Rule: 


La raison et la conscience me disent clairement que je dois agir avec 
tous les autres hommes comme je sens qu’ils doivent agir avec moi, 
faire pour eux tout ce que raisonnablement je leur puis demander, et 
ne leur rien faire dont je me plaindrais justement. (p. 62.) 


Man’s adoration of God and the Golden Rule are the two primary laws of 
Natural Religion. They differ from civil laws in that they are universal and 
not restricted to certain regions: 


Il n’en est pas de même des loix naturelles que Dieu nous a dictées 
lui-même, dont il a pénétré notre raison et qu’il a gravées dans notre 
cœur; remplissons nos devoirs par rapport à ces loix suivant nos dif- 
férents états, remplissons-les de notre mieux quelque chose qu’il nous 
en coûte, sans égard aux peines qu’il nous faudra supporter et aux 
plaisirs dont il faudra nous priver. (p. 63.) 


And the treatise ends with a final paragraph which excellently summarizes 
the creed of Deism: 


Qu'on s’en tienne donc aux principes généraux incontestables qu’il y 
a un Dieu auteur de toutes choses, qui récompensera la vertu et punira 
le vice: qu'il n’y a d’autre vertu que d’adorer Dieu intérieurement du 
fond du cœur et avec tout l’effort dont notre esprit est capable, et en 
second lieu d’agir en toute occasion avec les autres hommes comme 
nous sentons que nous pouvons vouloir raisonnablement qu’on en 
agisse avec nous, le tout dans le dessein de mériter l’approbation de 
Dieu, enfin que le contraire est le vice que Dieu blâme et punit; en un 
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mot qu'il n'y a point de Religion que ce que la pure raison, sans 
intérêt et sans suggestion nous dicte, et point de vertu que la justice et 
point de vice que l'injustice. (p. 129.) 


The Difficultés sur la religion is an important document, both because 
of the early date at which it appeared and the ideas it contained. It repre- 
sents one of the most complete analyses of critical, as well as one of the 
most detailed expositions of constructive Deism. It was unusual in these 
essays for the critical Deists to pay much attention to constructive Deism, 
or for the constructive Deists to expend their time and energies upon 
critical Deism. The author of the Difficultés, however, conceived his work 
in such a way that the section on constructive Deism became the logical 
result of his attack against the Christian Religion. Thus his critical 
Deism is one of the fullest documents we have, while his constructive 
Deism represents better than any document we have seen the creed and 
tenets of the constructive Deists. He differs from Meslier in that meta- 
physically Meslier swung to materialism, while he remained a Deist in the 
fullest sense of the word. We have already called attention to the general 
similarity of his ideas to those of Bayle. His theory of the erring mind, his 
opposition to the doctrine of the “‘compelle intrare,” his abhorrence of the 
Huguenot persecutions and his specific plea for tolerance may be regarded 
as having their source in the atmosphere which furnished Bayle with his 
ideas. Nowhere does he mention Bayle although it seems inconceivable 
that he did not know him. However, his importance in the movement of 
thought lies not so much in the similarity of his ideas to those of Bayle, but 
in the fact that he was a forerunner of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Montes- 
quieu. His-attitude is decidedly Rousseauistic. One might even go farther 
and see in the whole of Part IV of the Difficultés sur la religion a preliminary 
draft of the Profession de foi du vicaire Savoyard. But the Difficultés is even 
more than that: the insistence upon the absolute character of justice, the 
maintenance of the inability of man to offend God, the figure of a watch- 
maker in explaining the function of God recall Voltaire rather than Rous- 
seau. And his treatment of chance, which he rejected, foreshadows that of 
Montesquieu in the Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur et de la 
décadence des romains. In fact there is a passage in the Difficultés which is 
so impressively like the famous passage of the Considérations that we can- 
not refrain from quoting it in its entirety: 


Il est encore plus ridicule et plus contre le sens commun de vouloir 
que le sort des Etats et des Républiques ait des bornes fixes, qu'ils 
ayent comme les plantes et les animaux un temps pour naitre, pour 
croître, et pour périr: sur quoi fonder cela que sur la fantaisie et 
l'ignorance, au moins sur le manque d’attention et de réflexion, puis- 
que tout cela est soumis à la liberté des hommes; les Républiques se 
ruinent elles-mémes par la négligence, par la Tyrannie, par le luxe et 


Montesquieu, i is an indisputable fact. 
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par le mauvais gouvernement, ou elles sont ruinées par d’autres 
potentats qui se trouvent plus habiles, plus entreprenants, et plus 
forts; de quelque manière que ce soit, il n’en est pas autrement que des 
affaires du moindre particulier. 

Il n’y a donc dans la naissance, la continuation, l’agrandissement, 
le déclin, la décadence et la destruction des corps politiques aucune 
destinée, fatalité, influences ni autres pareilles causes chimériques. 
L'Empire Romain a péri par ses désordres et par son propre poids, 
par l'introduction du Christianisme, qui a semé la discorde et la 
révolte, par les entreprises des barbares du nord qui se sont trouvés 
en certaines dispositions avantageuses, au même temps que les Ro- 
mains étaient dans d’autres contraires. (pp. 118-19.) 


It may reasonably be debated that Rousseau, Voltaire, and Montesquieu 
did not acquire their ideas directly from the “Militaire Philosophe,” since 
there is scant evidence to show that any of them were acquainted with the 
full work. That the ideas did circulate in a clandestine atmosphere long 
before they appeared openly in the works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 


CHAPTER III 
THE WORKS OF JEAN MESLIER 


HEREAS Pierre Cuppé remained faithful to the dogma of his 

religion, one of his contemporary brother priests Jean Meslier 

burst forth in violent condemnation of both Bible and Church. 
It would be interesting to know what influence contributed to the forma- 
tion of the character and philosophy of this singular individual but his life 
has never been adequately treated. However, bits of information published 
here and there! combine to form its main outlines. He was born at Ma- 
zerny, June 23, 1664, son of Gérard Meslier, merchant at Mazerny, and of 
Symphorienne Braidy. The period of his childhood and adolescence re- 
mains in obscurity? but we may infer that he was early placed under the 
tutelage of his parish priest. At the age of twenty-three, in 1687, he had 
enrolled as a theological student at the Rheims Seminary, having an- 
nounced his intention “de se faire pourvoir de l’ordre de prestrise aussitôt 
que faire se pourra.” The young acolyte was by no means poor as can be 
seen from the list of his patrimony published by Jadart. Tonsured at 
Rheims, April 20, 1685, he became sous-diacre on March 29, 1687, deacon 
on April 10, 1688, and priest at Châlons on December 18 of the same year.’ 
Just when he entered upon his duties at Etrépigny cannot be ascertained. 
Thellier gives the date 1688, while M" Lanson, in accord with Bouilliot* 
mentions 1692. From the Journal of the Archbishop Le Tellier,’ it would 
seem that it was in 1688: 


En avril 1687 je lai vu ce petit curé qui a de l’esprit, mais il est 
bien tétu; du reste, il est capable et de bonnes mœurs. Je lui ai donné 
la cure de Smide, au doyenné d’Attigny, et le 20 décembre, 1688, j'ai 
fait pourvoir a celle-ci: 

M: Jean Meslier prêtre de mon diocèse, âgé de 29 ans: il a été élevé 
dans mon séminaire. C’est M. Callou qui l’a choisi: il est de Mazerny.® 


It is not improbable that he occupied several posts before coming to 
Etrépigny and Balaives where he was to pass the remainder of his life. 


1 See infra, Bibliography, p. 328. 

2 See Thellier, Notice historique du village d’Etrépigny . . . avec une notice biographique 
du curé-philosophe Jean Meslier, Tours, 1902, p. 16. 

3 Archives de la Marne G. 265, Section 48. 

t Biographie ardennaise, II, 206-12. 

5 Cabinet historique, II (1856), 50-1. 

6 The statement that Meslier was twenty-nine at the time would none the less bring the 
date to 1692. 
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He was certainly in the good graces of his Archbishop, Le Tellier, for the 
latter’s Journal” in many instances registers approval of Meslier: 


En 1698, j'en suis content.—Jdem en octobre, 1704.—En juillet 
1703, fait bien.—Le 26 octobre, 1706, idem.—Le 26 octobre, 1707, idem. 


A report of inspection made in 1696 at Etrépigny notes that “Mr le curé 
a la Ste Bible et d’autres bons livres.” It also mentions, without further 
comment, that he was served by his cousin “qui est une jeune fille âgée de 
vingt-trois ans.” Le Tellier saw nothing in the report deserving of re- 
proach. Until 1707, there is nothing to indicate that the vicar was not 
leading an exemplary life. 

There are no extant reports between 1707 and 1716, but in one dated 
June 12, 1716, everything has changed. Meslier is “ignorant, présomp- 
tueux, très entêté et opiniâtre, homme de bien, négligeant l'Eglise à cause 
qu'il a le plus de dixmes. Il se mêle de décider des cas qu'il n'entend pas, et 
ne revient pas de son sentiment. Il est fort attaché à ses intérêts, et d’une 
négligence infinie avec un extérieur fort dévot et janséniste.” This un- 
favorable comment may be explained by the fact that Le Tellier had died 
and had been succeeded at Rheims by the Cardinal de Mailly who was not 
so kindly disposed toward the parish priest as Le Tellier had been. Too 
much importance should not be given a report which is comparable to 
thousands of others written about priests of the time. Meslier was, indeed, 
not ignorant, although he may have been both presumptuous and stub- 
born. Further accusations against him are quite plausible: his church was 
said to be in a pitiful condition, Meslier having placed in the choir benches 
for the bourgeoisie beside the chair of the village seigneur, M. de Cléry. 
Moreover, a bitter dispute had broken out between Meslier and M. de 
Cléry: 

Il est divisé d’avec son seigneur et il disait qu’il ne voulait un juge- 
ment se moquant de ce que les Gr. Vicaires auront ordonné. . . . 

I] avait parlé plusieurs fois aux prosnes contre la noblesse et le 
Seig" indirectement: le Seig' en porta sa plainte à M. l’Arch. qui fit 
la correction au curé; l’après-demain Dim. le curé parla encore plus 
mal à son prosne contre les Seigneurs et les grands du monde; le 
gentilhomme Seig' du lieu vint présenter sa requête à M. l’Arch. qui 
manda le curé à Donchery; le curé donna par écrit ce qu’il avait dit, 
et cet écrit de sa main était encore plus fort que ce que le seigneur 
avait mis dans sa requête, de sorte que convaincu par son propre 
écrit, par les plaintes, et d’avoir retenu une jeune servante de 18 ans 
contre la défense réitérée aux Calendes de cette année, M. l’Arch. lui 
a ordonné à Donchery en présence du Seig' de venir passer un mois 
à son séminaire. 


T loc. cit. 
8 Archives de la Marne G. 263, f. 41-2. 
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The Archbishop in 1716 was particularly scandalized by the “jeune ser- 
vante de 18 ans,” who seems to have replaced the “jeune fille de 23 ans” 
who was serving Meslier in 1696. Still there is no real foundation for the 
accusation of lubricity insinuated by some biographers. There is no ground 
either for the rumor that Meslier was so mortified by the punishment 
meted out by his Archbishop that he allowed himself to starve to death. 
The events just related happened before June 1716, and Meslier did not die 
until 1729. 

There is, however, every reason to believe that the quarrel with M. de 
Cléry and its subsequent censure mark a critical period in Meslier’s life. 
He had undoubtedly found at his disposal sufficient leisure time during the 
eighteen years between 1698 and 1716 to read and meditate upon the “bons 
livres” in his library. Just what these books were is subject to conjecture. 
It is certain that there were eventually a Montaigne, an Espion turc, a 
Bayle, La Bruyére, Naudé, Pascal, Comines, Fénelon, and Malebranche. 
He later gave evidence of being thoroughly acquainted with the Bible as 
well as with the Church Fathers. At all events the priest’s reading between 
1698 and 1716 had brought about a distinct transformation in his orthodox 
ideas, even though he did not express himself on the subject. The alterca- 
tion with M. de Cléry and M. de Mailly, and his negligence of the parish 
in a spiritual way were but the visible manifestations of his altered out- 
look in religious affairs. His ideas were not completely crystallized until 
1718 when a copy of Fénelon’s Démonstration de l'existence de Dieu, 
followed in the same volume by Tournemine’s Réflexions sur l’athéisme, 
came to his attention. Meslier differed so emphatically? both with the 
Archbishop of Cambrai and the Jesuit priest that he was moved to write 
on his personal copy of their combined dissertations a long series of mar- 
ginal notes, contradicting their orthodox beliefs, affirming his own spi- 
nozistic leanings, and, in general, opposing to Christian metaphysics a 
Lucretian conception of the cosmos. This particular volume with Meslier’s 
marginal notations in fine handwriting is known to have circulated in the 
eighteenth century. Toward the close of the century Mirabeau owned a 
copy of it and at the beginning of the nineteenth century others were to be 
found in the possession of A. Renouard and of Charles Nodier.’° Of the 
two copies now accessible, the one which formerly belonged to Helvétius 
and Firmin Didot is at the Bibliothèque Nationale (Réserve D. 34916), the 
other at the Arsenal. The existence of the notes must have been currently 
known in the eighteenth century, since it was repeatedly mentioned in the 
Vie de Jean Meslier which preceded the Extrait of his Testament. 

9 A. Chérel, Fénelon au XVIIIeme siècle. Paris, 1917. 


10 À, Renouard, Catalogue de la bibliothèque d'un amateur, Paris, 1819, I, 106; and CS 
Nodier, Mélanges tirés d’une petite bibliothèque. Paris, 1829. 
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It must be admitted that whatever the defects of Meslier’s style, or the 
lacunae of his arguments, one cannot accuse him of lacking in sincerity. 
Like other followers of Spinoza, he might be characterized as a man 
“drunk with God.” His great dread throughout life seems to have been 
that of accepting a false conception of the Deity and thereby falling into 
idolatry which he condemned in every religion. Rather than make this 
grievous mistake, he preferred to reject all anthropomorphic concepts of a 
Deity and rest his beliefs upon a kind of scholastic naturalism which 
satisfied his reason, although it offered but little consolation to his emo- 
tions. This devout, but renegade, priest who had met with much disap- 
pointment, who had seen much suffering, who had suffered himself and 
toward the close of his life saw himself threatened with blindness, gradually 
grew more and more antagonistic to the creed of his Church. False meta- 
physics, false rationalism, false emotionalism, such seemed to him the 
Christian Religion. Meslier has many points of resemblance with Pascal; 
sincere, suffering, highly rational, ever assailed by impulses of emotion, 
bitter, obstinate, unresigned, but honest. That he chose to follow a course 
the very opposite of Pascal’s is not to his discredit; it indicates that he had 
the courage to rely upon human reason, the dignity of which Pascal would 
have been the first to admit. In the end, he, like Pascal, found a certain 
calm—the calm which comes from resignation. 

Although Meslier’s views matured in the atmosphere of spinozistic 
philosophy, they would probably have remained unorganized, had 
Fénelon’s work and Tournemine’s article not served as an exercise for the 
development of his naturalism. Perceiving in Fénelon’s arguments a con- 
ciliation with a mild type of pantheism," and a tendency toward a form of 
spinozism, Meslier found him one of the easiest among the orthodox 
thinkers to attack. He tried to argue him into a full-fledged spinozism, by 
reasoning which is not always lucid or even logical. His patience was sorely 
tried by the gentleness and what he thought to be the superficiality of 
Fénelon. In numerous places in his notes, he dismisses a point with the 
simple remark: “Vain raisonnement” (p. 516, p. 146, p. 215, p. 221); or 
“Faux raisonnement” (p. 290, p. 291, p. 292, p. 293, p. 372, p. 384, p. 385, 
p. 386, p. 389, p. 397, p. 510); or ‘“‘Vains discours” (p. 308, p. 313, p. $12). 
In other places, he is more truculent still with a “Cela n’est pas vrai” (p. 
424) or “Cela est absolument faux” (p. 471). Elsewhere, he points out con- 
tradictions. Fénelon wrote (p. 289): “Le néant se fait sentir partout, 
jusques dans les plus vastes et les plus sublimes génies.” Meslier comments: 
“Ailleurs il dit que le néant n’est point intelligible et qu’il ne peut être 
l’objet de la pensée. Voy. p. 343 et 345 et ici il dit qu'il se fait sentir 
partout.” 


1 cf. p. 434: “Il semble que l’auteur veuille confondre ici l’Etre en général et sans re- 
striction avec ce qu’il appelle Dieu.” 
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Meslier categorically contradicts the main points of Fénelon’s meta- 
physics. To the argument that the universe bears witness of a cause 
“infiniment puissante et industrieuse,” he replies: 


Si Punivers, comme dit l’auteur Porte le caractére d’une cause in- 
finiment puissante et industrieuse, a plus forte raison celui qui l'aurait 
fait étant beaucoup plus parfait que l’univers, porterait-il en lui- 
même le caractère d’une cause infiniment puissante et industrieuse. 
L'auteur voudrait-il ou aurait-il voulu dire, que celui qui aurait fait 
l'univers porterait le caractère d’une cause infiniment puissante et 
industrieuse? Non sans doute: car il ne prétend pas que celui qui 
aurait fait lunivers si parfait qu’il puisse être, soit lui-même l’effet 
d’une cause infiniment puissante et industrieuse, puisqu'il prétend 
qu’il serait lui-même la première cause de tout. Mais si celui qui aurait 
fait lunivers, tout parfait qu’il puisse être, ne porte pas le caractère 
d’une cause infiniment puissante et industrieuse, pourquoi donc veut- 
il soutenir que l’univers qui est sans doute beaucoup moins parfait 
que celui qui l’aurait fait porterait le caractère d’une cause infiniment 
puissante et industrieuse. Car, si l’univers porte, comme dit l’auteur 
le caractère d’une cause infiniment puissante et industrieuse, c’est 
parce qu’il a en soi des perfections qu’il s’imagine ne pouvoir venir 
que d’une cause infiniment puissante et industrieuse: Or celui qui 
aurait fait l’univers, aurait sans doute en lui-même beaucoup plus de 
perfections que l’univers, dont il devrait porter aussi le caractère 
d’une cause beaucoup plus puissante et plus industrieuse; et si le 
prétendu auteur de l’univers avec toutes ses perfections, ne porte pas 
le caractère d’une cause telle que cy-dessus; certainement l’univers 
qui aurait beaucoup moins de perfections ne doit pas porter le car- 
actère d’une cause infiniment puissante et industrieuse. Cet argument 
est concluant contre ce que l’auteur avance. (pp. 8-0.) 


Upon the observation (p. 100) that matter is incapable of thought without 
the aid of the Deity, he comments: 


Ce n’est pas précisément la matière qui pense, mais c’est l’homme ou 
l'animal composé de matière qui pense, qui boit, qui mange, qui 
marche, qui dort, et comme les parties d’une pierre ou d’un morceau 
de fer ou de quelqu’autre chose que ce soit, peuvent par leurs dif- 
férentes modifications devenir chair et os . . . et composer un corps 
organique et vivant, elles peuvent par conséquent faire un homme ou 
quelqu’autre animal capable de sentiment et de connaissance et pour 
cela il ne faut point d’autre arrangement, ni d'autre mouvement que’ 
ceux qui se trouvent ordinairement dans les hommes ou dans les autres 
animaux. 
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Meslier extends the principle of thinking matter to animals, ridiculing 
Fénelon’s (p. 146) theory that the faculty of thought was distinct from the 
body: 


C’est comme si l’on disait ou la matière peut devenir homme sans y 
rien ajouter ou la matière ne saurait être homme, et ce qui est homme 
en nous est un être distingué d’elle et qui lui est uni. Si la matière peut 
devenir homme, sans y rien ajouter, il faut au moins avouer que toute 
matière n’est pas homme, et que la matière qui est homme aujourd’hui 
n’était point homme il y a ṣo ans: par exemple, la matière du corps 
d’un jeune homme n’était point homme Io ans avant sa naissance. Qui 
ne rirait d’un tel raisonnement. . . . 


Fénelon presented man in a state of dependence, yet insisted upon his 
liberty. Meslier pointed out what to him seemed the incongruity of this 
stand: 


Si c’est Dieu qui donne le vouloir et le faire selon son bon plaisir, 

il n’y a plus de liberté à chercher; parce que nous ne pouvons ne pas 

vouloir ce que Dieu nous fait vouloir, ni ne pas faire ce qu’il nous fait 

faire. Pareillement, nous ne pouvons pas vouloir ce qu’il ne nous fait 
pas vouloir, ni faire ce qu’il ne nous fait pas faire, et ainsi point de 

liberté. (p.226) 

Fénelon’s treatment of the infinite was particularly objectionable to 
Meslier. In the first place, the two authors had different concepts of in- 
finity. The former believed the infinite an absolute, and like Descartes, 
deduced the concept of perfection from infinity. The latter distinguished 
between three kinds of infinity: extent, duration, numbers, and denied 
that the concept of perfection was necessarily inherent in any infinity. The 
vicar, though he had a cartesian element in his nature, denied absolutely 
Descartes’s ontological proofs of God. 

The many instances in which Meslier contradicts Fénelon, although of 
no great concern to us here, are interesting to note in passing. Fénelon, in 
an attempt to deny chance, cites the famous discussion of the [/iad (p. 10) 
to establish the impossibility of either a work of art or the universe forming 
itself, but Meslier opposes him with (p. 11): “Il ne faut pas raisonner 
des ouvrages de l’art comme des ouvrages de la nature.” Fénelon argues 
(p. 31) that any explanation of the earth revolving about the sun proves 
the existence of a Deity. Meslier retorts: “Nullement puisqu’un Etre qui 
serait essentiellement immuable et immobile ne peut rien faire hors de soi.” 
The former asks who, if not God, gave to nature its constant laws. The lat- 
ter replies (p. 56): “Il y aurait autant de raison de demander à nos déicoles 
qui est-ce qui aurait donné a leur Dieu tant de sagesse, tant de force, tant 
de puissance et tant de si grandes perfections qu’ils disent qu’il a.” The 
Archbishop seizes upon (p. 73) Pascal’s argument of the two infinites to 
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prove the existence of God, but his critic sweeps that aside with “Tout 
cela nous engage d’autant plus à admirer les ouvrages de la nature.” 
Fénelon argues that the will which is a function of the soul has an absolute 
control over the organs of the body. (p. 161.) To this assertion Meslier 
replies that “Les organes du corps ni les traces ou images des objets qui se 
forment dans le cerveau ne se font nullement par la volonté ni par la con- 
naissance de l’âme; ils se font machinalement dans nous-mêmes et in- 
dépendamment et de notre volonté et de notre connaissance; ainsi on ne 
peut dire que l’âme ait un empire absolu sur ces sortes de choses.” From 
beginning to end, Meslier contradicts, argues, defines, qualifies the ideas 
of the treatise. 

But the interesting thing for us is not that Meslier opposes the doctrines 
of Fénelon. That, of course, must have assumed great importance for the 
contemporary eighteenth century public, and, as such, is worthy of note. 
The spectacle of a widely respected Archbishop arraigned by a country 
priest delighted the rational public of that period. It revelled as much in 
seeing the metaphysics of Fénelon brought into disrepute by Meslier as in 
seeing the cartesian pietism of Malebranche discredited by the “Militaire 
philosophe,” or the arguments of Houtteville torn to shreds by Dumarsais, 
or Abbadie “‘pulvérisé,” as Voltaire said, by Fréret. 

For us, the greatest interest in Meslier’s notes to Fénelon’s demonstra- 
tion lies in the fact that from his opposition to the spiritualism of Fénelon, 
he developed a positive doctrine of naturalism. At the end of Tournemine’s 
essay a sentence which reads (p. 559): “Les incrédules voudraient nous 
faire croire des choses plus incroyables que tous les mystères” prompted 
Meslier to write the following long note outlining clearly this doctrine: 


Est-il si difficile à croire que rien ne se peut faire de rien, que l’Etre 
a toujours été et qu'il n’a jamais cessé d’être? Est-il si difficile à croire 
que l’Etre puisse se mouvoir de lui-même, et s’il se peut mouvoir de 
lui-même, quelle difficulté y a-t-il de croire qu’il se meuve effective- 
ment de lui-même. Pareillement est-il si difficile à croire que l’Etre 
soit actuellement partout? Et s’il est actuellement partout, il est 
étendu partout, s’il est étendu partout, il a des parties partout. S'il a 
partout des parties, il est facile de croire que ces parties-là se peuvent 
diviser les unes des autres. Si elles peuvent se diviser les unes des 
autres, il résultera de cette division quelques nouvelles formes ou 
figures, et toutes ces parties-là pourront par leur mouvement se mêler 
directement les unes avec les autres et pourront ensuite en divers 
endroits se rejoindre, se réunir, se coller, s’attacher, se combiner, et se 
modifier en plusieurs sortes et manières les unes avec les autres et par 
ce moyen elles pourront composer des corps et des ouvrages de toutes 
sortes de formes et de figures, et même des animaux de toutes sortes 
d'espèces tels que nous les voyons dans le monde, et cela est-il si 
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difficile à croire? Sont-ce là des choses plus incroyables que tous les 
absurdes et incompréhensibles mystères de la religion? Ou plutôt ne 
sont-ce pas des choses que la raison naturelle nous fait clairement 
voir? Oui certainement et c’est néanmoins sur ces claires, sur ces 
particulières, sur ces fondamentales vérités que tout le système des 
prétendus incrédules est fondé. 


The central idea of Meslier’s doctrine is the identification of Nature 
with matter. Nature to him is all-powerful, she has her being and exis- 
tence, laws and perfections in herself. (p. 56.) She is eternal, existing be- 
fore anything was ordained (p. 71): “C’est elle même qui inspire les bons 
conseils, qui régle les lois de justice, qui donne la prudence et la force et 
qui fait régner sagement les princes et les rois.” In his enthusiasm, he 
quotes from the Book of Proverbs, not as has been said, to add piquancy 
to his unorthodoxy, but to show that even a writer of Scripture has ma- 
terialistic ideas. This Nature, as conceived by Meslier, possesses one 
supreme faculty, that of movement. From movement result all the works 
of Nature and all the industry in living matter. (p. 88.) “Tout ce qu'il y 
a de plus beau, de plus admirable et de plus industrieux dans les ouvrages 
de la nature et même tout ce qu’il y a d’industrie dans les animaux ou dans 
les hommes n’est qu’une suite ou effet naturel du mouvement naturel des 
parties de la matiére et de la différente constitution ou construction des 
corps organiques qu'elles composent.” For Nature is matter of two kinds, 
animate and inanimate, which are but modes of Nature, as thought is a 
mode of animate life. Does Nature move by design or by chance? Meslier 
was too impressed by the immutability of Nature’s laws to accept the 
theory of chance. Neither would he admit design as a motivating influence. 
He chooses a middle course, the mechanical interpretation of Nature 
(p. 94): 

La Nature est pleine de ces prodiges, il est vrai, mais c’est la na- 
ture elle-même qui les fait, comme on le voit tous les j jours par ex- 
périence et elle les fait non par dessein et avec connaissance, mais 
machinalement et aveuglément par les loix naturelles du mouvement 
des parties insensibles de la matière qui se modifient, s'unissent, et 
s’allient en infinies sortes et manières dans tous les différents sujets 
qu’elles composent. | 


In accordance with this naturalistic view, Meslier adopts, as a course 
of action, the doctrine of natural morality, affirming that in addition to 
inspiring us with justice, Nature inspires us with first principles (p. 194): 
“. . . Nous ne sommes pas maitres des premières connaissances que nous 
avons naturellement dans nous-mêmes et ... nous ne saurions les 
effacer, ni aller contre ce qu’elles nous prescrivent sans nous condamner 
nous-mêmes ou sans sentir que nous faisons mal.” Evil, vice, defects can 
come only from some defective cause (p. 294) and man would not be un- 
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faithful or wicked, if God were an infinitely good and wise all-powerful 
Being. Meslier, like Bayle, is particularly perplexed by the problem of 
good and evil, being emotionally disposed to deny the existence of evil, but 
too enlightened by experience to conscientiously do so. While admitting 
a certain “sagesse” in the universe, he could never bring himself to con- 
tradict the statement of Fénelon that the world (p. 299) is “un mélange 
incompréhensible de bassesse et de grandeur.” Refusing to consider Nature 
metaphysically as the sum total of infinite perfection, and declaring in- 
finite perfection to have no meaning for him, he affirms that Nature is as 
perfect as it needs be. 

The naturalism of Meslier’s notes, although unmistakably related to the 
philosophy of Spinoza, is more materialistic than that of the Philosopher 
of Amsterdam. In its assertions, it resembles more Boulainvilliers’s phi- 
losophy in the Essay de métaphysique, a treatise formulated from Spi- 
noza’s ethics and written at a somewhat earlier date than the notes. But 
it is not as a poor imitation of Spinoza, or even of Boulainvilliers that we 
should regard the Meslier remarks. They represent a preliminary stage of 
his Testament, for he was already formulating between 1718 and 1723 the 
doctrine of naturalism which he was to use extensively in his later work. 
The notes to Fénelon’s book furnished the foundation for the last third of 
Meslier’s work, which was indeed his last will and testament. 

The circumstances surrounding the writing of the Testament as well as 
the exact date of its composition are unknown. Meslier seems to have 
begun it around 1722 or 1723 actuated by his doubts, quarrels, and op- 
position to Fénelon’s metaphysics. Sometime between 1722 or 1723 and 
1729 when he died, he not only completed but made three copies of the 
work preceded by two letters explaining why he had been led to write it. 
Of the three manuscripts, one was seized by the grand-vicaire of Rheims, 
a second sent to the Garde-des-sceaux Chauvelin, and the third deposited 
with the clerk of the court at Méziéres.” One of the original manuscripts, 
that of Chauvelin, fell into the hands of M. de Caylus, and soon after 
there were more than a hundred copies in Paris, which were sold for ten 
louis each.” In a letter to Damilaville of February 8 [1762], Voltaire who 
is the source of most of our information about Meslier states that these 
manuscripts were distributed “il y a quinze à vingt ans,” that is, from 
1742 to 1747. Besides, “on en a fait plusieurs petits abrégés, dont quel- 


2 Voltaire [ed. Beuchot], XLIII, 532, and Abrégé de la vie de Meslier. The Abrégé names 
the Grand-vicaire M. le Bégue, the Garde-des-sceaux Chauvelin, and the Procureur et 
Avocat au Parlement à Mézières, M. le Roux. 

13 Voltaire, iżid. In a letter to D’Argental, May 31 [1762], and to Damilaville, February 
4 [1762], Voltaire says “huit louis d’or.” 

4 This possibly explains the “1742” which is added to some of the manuscripts. 
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ques-uns ont été imprimés: ils sont heureusement purgés du poison de 
l’athéisme.”!° These copies and extracts were apparently distributed in 
Paris by the co/porteurs. Voltaire refers to this practice in a letter to Da- 
milaville (December 19, 1763):% “Je me souviens d’un petit bossu qui 
vendait des Meslier sous le manteau: mais il connaissait son monde et 
n’en vendait qu'aux amateurs.” As for the Extrait, Voltaire admitted to 
Damilaville that he did not know who had made it, “mais il est tiré, mot 
pour mot, de l'original.” Again, he writes to D’Alembert:!” “Le bon grain 
était étouffé dans l’ivraie de son in-folio. Un bon suisse a fait l’extrait 
très-fidèlement, et cet extrait peut faire beaucoup de bien.” 

Contemporary eighteenth century references to Meslier’s manuscripts 
are indeed rare. Voltaire seems to have become acquainted with them 
through Thiériot.!® Damilaville appeared unfamiliar with them, as was 
also D’Alembert. None the less, one may find scattered references to them 
here and there. In 1741, as we have already mentioned, the police in- 
vestigated a certain La Barrière who, according to the report!’ “a toujours 
fait le métier d’écrivain pour ces sortes d’ouvrages, et vendu en son temps 
l'ouvrage du curé de Trépigny.”’ Grimm noted that “‘ce testament . . . se 
trouve depuis longtemps en manuscrit dans le portefeuille des curieux.’””° 
In a letter to Trublet (April 17, 1766), La Condamine testified to the 
existence of manuscripts of the Testament or of the Extrait?! But the 
strongest proof of the existence of manuscript copies of the Testament can 
be found in a note by Malesherbes which we have already quoted.” 

That Meslier’s work was not unknown to the eighteenth century al- 
though it was not published save in extract during the century, and that 
manuscript copies of the full Testament circulated as well as manuscript 
Extraits from the Testament can be proved by a perusal of the Catalogue 
général des manuscrits des bibliothèques publiques de la France and of Omont’s 
Catalogue des manuscrits de la bibliothèque nationale. Eight manuscripts of 
the Testament are still to be found in the public libraries of France. The 
Bibliothèque Nationale possesses four (F. fr. 6337, 19458, 19459, 19460); 
the Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal, one (2337); and there is one at Fécamp 
(17-18), one at Rheims (652 N. fonds), and one at Aix (59-61). Moreover, 

15 Voltaire to Damilaville, February 8 [1762]. 

16 ibid. 

17 Voltaire to D’Alembert, February 25 [1762]. D’Alembert suspected that the Jon 
Suisse was none other than Voltaire. See D’Alembert to Voltaire, March 30 [1762]. 

18 Voltaire to Thiériot, November 30 [1735]. 

19 Ravaisson, Archives de la Bastille, XIV, 222. 

20 Correspondance, V, 178 (October 15, 1762). 

21 See supra, p. 10. 
2 F, fr. 22191, fol. 309. The note is undated and without address. See supra, p. 10. 
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there are ten copies of the Extrait in the public libraries of France. The 
Bibliothèque de l’Arsenal possesses two (2558, 2559); Rouen, four (1572, 
1573, 1574, M. 74); and there is one each at Chartres (775), Orléans 
(1115), Rheims (653 N. fonds), and Aix (58). In addition, I have seen two 
manuscripts of the Extrait in America, both privately owned.” An analysis 
of these manuscripts discloses the various changes they underwent as they 
circulated in the public. 


I. MANUSCRIPTS OF COMPLETE “TESTAMENT” 


1. B. N. f. fr. 19458, 19459, 19460. Trois exemplaires copiés de la même 
main. 


Mentioned by M= Lanson (op. cit., p. 9) as the “plus anciennes 
copies qu'on ait faites.” 19458 and 19460 contain the two letters of 
Meslier and a Table des Matiéres placed at the end. 19459 contains 
only the Table of Contents. In other respects, the three manuscripts 
resemble one another. They are evidently copies, because passages 
omitted in copying are added in the margin. Cf. fol. 4: “On pourrait 
dire qu’elles s’entendent pour lors comme deux coupeurs de bourses, 
car,” which has been added in the margin. Cf. also fols. 6, 7, 10v, 18, 
53. The manuscripts contain the same material as the text of Charles.” 
Only the paragraph in Charles, I, 262, and a portion of II, 21, have 
been omitted. In some cases the manuscripts have an additional 
sentence. Cf. fol. 45v: “Et c’est la seconde preuve démonstrative 
de ce que j’ai ci-devant annoncé touchant la vanité, et la fausseté de 
toutes les religions.” Cf. also Charles, I, 308; II, 18 and 312, where 
a sentence is added in each case as a summary. 


2. Reims 652 (N. fonds).” 
Renouard believed this to be one of the three original manuscripts of 
Meslier. Cf. “Un de ces trois ou même deux ont-ils été détruits, c’est ce 


% In reality, twelve copies are listed in the Catalogue des manuscrits des bibliothèques 
publiques. But Fécamp 12, which is catalogued as “Manuscrit courant dans la société sous 
le nom de Meslier, curé de Trépigny, en Champagne,” is the Analyse de la religion chrétienne 
of Dumarsais. And Arras 253 (1301), listed as “Extrait des pensées et sentiments de Jean 
Meslier, prêtre, curé d’Estrépigny en Champagne, sur les erreurs et superstitions de toutes 
les religions, et principalement de la religion chrétienne, adressées à ses paroissiens,” was 
destroyed in the bombardment of Arras during the last war. There is a Testament also at 
Ghent [127 (160)]. 

24 One by Professor Torrey of Columbia, and one by Professor Morehouse of Yale. I 
am greatly indebted to both Professor Torrey and Professor Morehouse who generously 
put at my disposal the two manuscripts. The MS in the Phillips Collection at Columbia 
University, though attributed to Meslier, is not by him. 

% Testament de Jean Meslier, ed. Rudolf Charles, 3 vols., Amsterdam, 1864. 

% ] am greatly indebted to Professor Albert Chamberland of Rheims for valuable 
assistance while I was at Rheims consulting this MS. Professor Chamberland very cour- 
teously turned over to me notes which he had taken upon Rheims 652 and 653. 
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que l’on ne sait pas, mais en voici un, bien entier, et certainement auto- 
graphe, ainsi qu’il va être prouvé d’une manière incontestable” (Notes 
of Renouard in the MS.). But it must be admitted that Renouard 
failed to prove his case “d’une manière incontestable.” The MS. is a 
beautifully bound one stamped on the back: “Œuvres de Meslier. 
Manuscrit.” On a fore-page has been written: “Ce précieux ms. con- 
tient toutes les correspondances de Jean Meslier avec ses amis 
familiers et rien n’en est imprimé.” This correspondence consists 
merely of the two letters of Meslier. Words are often written in the 
MS. in abbreviated form: g=que, m =même, and a little heart =cæur. 
At the end of the MS. is a Table des Matiéres which is similar to the 
one printed by Charles. The text is also similar to that of Charles. I 
have noted no long omissions and no additions. None the less, if 
adequate proof that this MS. is a copy cannot be found in the use of 
the abbreviated words, this assumption can be somewhat substan- 
tiated by the fact that the MS. is longer (in pages) than the reputed 
length of Meslier’s MSS. Moreover, the scribe of this MS. was some- 
what careless with his Latin; for example, he writes (p. 446): “Non 
erigilabi nec consengit de somnosuo.” Words omitted in the text are 
sometimes added in the margin. For instance, p. 461: pourrez avoir 
has been added to correct a word in the text. Elsewhere (p. 441) Vous 
serez beureux has been changed to Heureux vous serez. Cf. also pp. 189, 
313, 318, 361. Finally, on p. 359 there is a reference, but the number 
of the page is left blank. Mention should also be made of the error 
which occurs in the title: Bu/aives. 


PABAN. 

Mentioned in Cab. Hist., I, Part II (1885), 171, Catalogue. The 
MS. contains both letters written by Meslier. The Table of Contents 
precedes the text. At the end of the Table of Contents (fol. 6v) is a 
curious “Idée d’un manuscrit sur la Religion”: “De tous les auteurs 
modernes qui ont osé attaquer la religion en général et en particulier, 
il n’y en a point qui lait fait avec tant de force et de clarté que 
l’auteur de cet ouvrage. On n’y trouve point des obscurités méta- 
physiques, comme dans Spinoza, dans Hobbes, et dans Vanini, ni de 
longues digressions capables de rebuter les trois quarts des lecteurs: 
les raisonnements qu’on y trouve sont simples, clairs et suivis. 
L’érudition qui y règne y est semée avec beaucoup d’art, et ne lasse 
jamais l’attention. On peut dire que cet ouvrage est un système com- 
plet d’anti-religion, un recueil de ce que les Athées et les Déistes 
anciens et modernes ont dit de plus fort contre les créances publiques. 
L'ordre qui règne dans tout [l’Jouvrage montre assez qu’il est le fruit 
d’une longue étude et de mûres réflections sur ces matières: ceux qui 
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cherchent ces sortes d’écrits les auront tous dans celui-ci: et c’est cet 
ouvrage qui détermine a en communiquer quelques copies aux curieux. 
Pour en donner une idée plus étendue, on a mis ici la table des ma- 
tires.” This MS. in spite of its 608 folios and its large size is quite 
incomplete. Many passages which occur in Charles are suppressed in 
the MS. Five of the passages are of considerable length. Cf. Charles, 
I, 249-74; III, 205-15, 275-86, 300-22, 328-51. And there are many 
other suppressions of a page or two each. A common method of sup- 
pression is to drop the last portion of a paragraph. In addition to the 
passages suppressed, there are others (and they are many) which are 
abridged. Charles, I, 346-52, and II, 1-18, for instance, are abridged 
into two folios by taking only the beginning words of each paragraph. 
Charles, II, 65-6, is abridged to “Je ne m’arréterai pas à retracer ici 
la conduite qu’il tint la veille de sa mort; on y voit des transports, des 
extravagances; il achève de montrer ce qu’il était.” Cf. also Charles, 
II, 118-21, 127-30, 152-4, 164-7, etc. Curiously: enough, in spite of the 
suppressions and abridgments, the MS. contains a few passages not 
present in Charles. A quotation is added, II, 207, from Télémaque. A 
whole paragraph is inserted, II, 208, and a note in Charles, II, 376, 
is completed in the MS. thus: “Comment est-ce qu’un Etre qui serait 
effectivement immuable et immobile pourrait mouvoir ou remuer 
aucun corps. Les Cartésiens, etc.” 

. Fécamp 17-18. 

The two letters of Meslier are present in this MS., which resembles 
to a considerable extent Arsenal 2237. It does not seem, however, to 
have been copied from Arsenal 2237. It, like B. N. f. fr. 6337 and 
Arsenal 2237, has omitted some of the passages which occur in Charles. 
The suppressions are, however, fewer and they are different from 
those in B. N. f. fr. 6337 or Arsenal 2237. However, Charles I, 248- 
74, is also omitted here. There are likewise abridgments, as, for in- 
stance, Charles, I, 276-go. There are also minor insertions which do 
not occur in Charles, as, for instance, I, 78, where after dévotion the 
scribe has added: “les hommes, les actions impies ont eu partout des 
événements sortables,’ and I, 132, after d'autre the MS. reads: 
“Mentira est iniquitas sibi.” The scribe was not too familiar with his 
Latin. Charles, I, 51, has a Latin quotation from the Book of Wisdom 
which was transcribed: “Infandorum enemi dolorum cultura... , 
etc.” 

-Arsenal 2237 (129 T.F-). 

This MS. is undoubtedly a copy. At the word “Cocenlus” (Charles, 
I, 172) the copyist has added a note: “Je ne connais pas ce nom.” A 
note to “‘devenant vieille” (Charles, I, 213, l. 25) reads: “Orig. il y a 
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devenu ville.” In the same place (l. 29) the copyist has written 
“Temixlitan” and added a note: “Ce mot que je n’ai pu comprendre 
dans l’orig., je l’ai copié tel que je l’ai trouvé.” The Latin quotation 
from the Book of Wisdom (Charles, I, 51) is written “infandorum 
enemy dolorum. . . .” The omissions in this MS. are very numerous. 
Cf. Charles, I, 154, 155-6, 185-6, 192-3, 194, 196, 201, 202, 203, 212, 
etc. The long passage (Charles, I, 248-74) is also omitted. Cf. also 
Charles, I, 345-II, 21. After Charles, II, 237, however, there are no 
more omissions. The scribe has copied textually as printed in Charles 
with the exception of some changes in words. Some of the omitted 
passages are paraphrased. For example, Charles, I, 280-90, is para- 
phrased: “Et tant d’autres promesses et prophéties que ce prétendu 
divin Sauveur a faites. Elles se trouvent dans les 4 Evangiles, joints 
P Apocalypse et St. Jean, les Epitres de St. Paul, de St. Pierre et tant 
d’autres écrits que l’on connaît sous le nom du nouveau testament et 
qu’il serait trop long de rapporter ici.” Still, the abridgments in this 
MS. are not so numerous as the suppressions. On the other hand, the 
MS. has a paragraph which does not occur in Charles, but it can be 
found in Fécamp 17-18. 


6. Aix 59-61. 
The title is Mémoires des pensées et des sentiments de F. M. . .. 
Pres & Ge 2 3kd Estep oof ay ean Oe Agee CUTICLE: 


The text is preceded by the two letters addressed to his parishioners. 
The eight “Preuves” are marked in the margins, as well as the sec- 
tions, but the titles of the chapters are not given. The text beginning: 
“Mes très chers amis, quoiqu’il ne m’aurait pas été permis . . . ,” 
p. 39, is evidently a copy, since there are numerous erasures and 
several interpolated omissions, as, for example, p. 462: “toutes ces 
belles et magnifiques promesses et prophéties se trouvent manifeste- 
ment fausses.” In Vol. II, p. 368, one half of the page is scratched 
out. The handwriting changes several times, in the MS., at the be- 
ginning of Vol. II, also at Vol. II, 321, and at beginning of Vol. III. 
The text seems as complete as that of B. N. f. fr. 19458 or Reims 
652. I have noted no omissions. 


II. MANUSCRIPTS OF THE “EXTRAIT” 
1. Arsenal 2558. 

This MS. of the Extrait has been the subject of much discussion, by 
both M" Lanson and M" Lachévre, although with varying conclusions. 
Whereas M" Lanson sees in the MS. proof that the “Abrégé de la vie 
de Meslier” is not by Voltaire, Mt Lachévre sees rather proof that the 
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MS. is either by Voltaire or by a late imitator of Voltaire. It is com- 
posed as follows: 


p. 1. “Abrégé de la vie de l’auteur.” This “Abrégé” is longer than 
that published by Voltaire in the first and second editions. It 
contains notably the episode concerning Houtteville’s work. 

p. 6. “Avis au Lecteur.” This “avis” was printed in the publication 
of the Extrait in the Recueil nécessaire (1776). 

p. 7. “Avant-propos de l’auteur.” This “Avant-propos,” much longer 
than that of Voltaire’s first edition, is a paraphrase of the text 
in the edition of Charles, I, 1-33. The paraphrase is so abridged, 
however, and the language so changed that it is impossible to 
follow the text of Charles in the MS. Only the ideas of Meslier 
have been retained. 

p. 16. “Chap. i". Des Motifs qui ont porté les hommes à établir une 
religion.” This chapter differs from the content of Voltaire’s 
Extrait both in the beginning and in the end. 

p. 22. “Chap. ii. Des Erreurs de la foi.” Although this chapter begins 
like chap. 11 of Voltaire, it is quite different. 

p. 67. “Chap. iii. Des Visions et révélations divines.” Somewhat 
similar to chaps. iii and v of Voltaire’s Extrait. The conclusion 
is as follows: “Concluons donc que la non inspiration des his- 
toriens qui ont rapporté toutes ces fables est évidente; donc 
mal-a-propos nos Chrétiens prétendent-ils s’en servir comme 
d’un témoignage infaillible de la vérité de leur Religion. Finis- 
sons par supplier Dieu si outragé par cette secte de daigner nous 
rappeller à la Religion naturelle dont le Christianisme est l’en- 
nemi. À cette Religion simple que Dieu a mise dans le cœur de 
tous les hommes; gui nous apprend à ne rien faire à autrui que ce 
que nous voudrions être fait à nous-mêmes. Alors la terre serait 
habitée par de bons citoyens, des pères justes, des enfants 
soumis, des amis tendres. Dieu nous a donné cette Religion en 
nous donnant la Raison. Puisse le fanatisme ne la plus per- 
vertir. Je vais mourir rempli de ce désir dont je n’espère pas 
l’accomplissement.” 

In this MS. a long account, taken from Ducange, III (word Festin), 

of the Feast of the Donkey at Beauvais is given. Another extract is 

taken from a dissertation of Angelo December. Neither extract occurs 
in the complete Testament. The MS. may be dated from the following 
note inscribed at the beginning: “J’ordonne qu’aprés moi on brûle ce 

MS. Quoique trés mauvais, il a été copié comme un MS. rare et 

prétieux, fait pour n’être vu que par des personnes affermies dans 

leurs principes. Ce 1°" janvier, 1763.— [Signé] Ducuesne.” À quota- 
tion from the Catéchisme du sage (1765) opens the book. 
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2. Reims 653 N. fonds. 

At the beginning is found the following note: “Je renvoyent [sic] le 
livre A mon ami M" Decroix. Dte à Paris, Rue Venis [sic] N° . . . Son 
entiquité me plait beaucoup. Quand vous n’en voudrez plus, vous me 
le renverrez.” [Unsigned.] The MS. is composed as follows: 

3. “Abrégé de la vie de l’auteur.” The same as Arsenal 2558. 

13. “Avis au lecteur.” The same as Arsenal 2558. 

17. “Avant-propos.” The same as Arsenal 2558. 

35. “Chap. 1". Des motifs qui ont porté les hommes à établir une 

Religion.” Same as Arsenal 2558. 

p. 47. “Chap. ii. Des erreurs de la foi.” Same as Arsenal 2558. 

p. 145. “Chap. iii. Des Visions et révélations divines.” 

p. 165. “Chap. iv. Des Prophéties et écritures saintes. 1°" De l’Ancien 
Testament.” 

p. 179. “Sec. 2. Du Nouveau Testament.” 

p. 213. “Chap. v. Des Erreurs de la doctrine et de la morale 
chrétienne.” 

p- 235. “Tables des chapitres.” 

The conclusion is the same as the conclusion in Arsenal 2558, save for a 

few words at the beginning. The MS. consequently is related to Ar- 

senal 2558. It is, however, more complete by two chapters. 


. Chartres 775 (794). 

This MS. is similar to Reims 653, except that it contains the letters 
of Meslier and has omitted the Table of Contents. The conclusion is 
the same as Arsenal 2558 and Reims 653. The arrangement is some- 
what different from Reims 653. 

4. Arsenal 2559 (130 T.F.). 

This MS. noted by M" Lanson (RHL, 1912, p. 9) as a complete 
copy of the Testament, is an Extrait. The contents are: 

Table des chapitres et principales matiéres. Avant-propos, dessein de 

l'ouvrage. 

Chap. i°" Première preuve de la fausseté de la religion tirée des motifs 
qui ont porté les hommes à établir une Religion. 

Chap. 11. Deuxième preuve de la fausseté de la religion tirée des 
erreurs de la foi. 

Chap. iii. Troisième preuve de la fausseté de la Religion tirée des 
prétendues visions et révélations divines. 

Chap. iv. Quatrième preuve de la fausseté de la religion tirée des 
prétendues promesses et prophéties des prétendues écritures 
saintes; 1°. De l’Ancien Testament; 2°. Du Nouveau Testa- 
ment. 
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Chap. v. Cinquième preuve de la fausseté de la Religion tirée des 
erreurs de sa doctrine et de sa morale. 

The conclusion is similar to that of Voltaire’s published Exrait (1° 
edition). The MS., however, lacks the “Vie de Meslier” and the “Avis.” 
None the less, the extract is the most complete of any now in existence 
(except Orléans 1115, and Aix 58, which are similar). It is, in every 
sense of the word, an extract, not a paraphrase. The structure which 
Meslier gave to his work is followed rigidly. The deletions are of three 
sorts: the long quotations which Meslier used from other works are 
often omitted; the ends of his paragraphs which are used for purposes 
of summary are often suppressed; and the beginnings of some of the 
paragraphs are sometimes deleted. The reading of the text, however, 
is fairly similar to the text of Charles. 


. Orléans 1115. Traités de morale et de théologie: 


> 


I. “Mémoires du curé de Trépigny, Jean Meslier.” 168 pp. 

II. “L'Homme machine de M. La Métri [sic], copié par M. de 
Val***, Paris, 1757, dédié à M. Haller, Professeur en médecine 
à Gottingue.” 69 pp. 

III. “Les Trois imposteurs—Fin des trois imposteurs, février 1762.” 
69 pp. 
IV. “La Religion Chrétienne analysée. A Paris, 1757.” 69 pp. 

V. “Doutes dont on cherche de bonne foi l’Eclaircissement. Paris, 
1757.” 115 pp. Tous ces titres sont faits avec des caractères d’im- 
pression mal disposés. 

The handwriting in all five of the treatises seems to be the same. The 
date 1757 in three of the MSS. refers to the date of the assembling of 
the material. It is not the date copied from a printed edition. The text 
of the “Mémoire” is the same as that of Arsenal 2559. 


. Rouen 1572 (659). 


The title of this MS. stamped on the back of the binding is “Manuel 
de la religion.” A MS. note to the volume reads: “Ces deux ouvrages 
sont extrêmement curieux. Un exemplaire du dernier fut vendu à M. 
le Prince de Conty, père de celui d’aujourd’hui 3000 frs. après le décès 
de Jean Meslier.” The MS. is divided into five proofs: p. 255, “Pre- 
mière preuve”; p. 268, “Seconde preuve”; p. 300, “Troisième preuve”; 
p. 304, “Quatrième preuve”; p. 306, “Cinquième preuve.” The text of 
the MS. is really a summary in very abridged form of the ideas of 
Meslier in his first five proofs of the falsity of the Christian Religion. 
Properly speaking, it is not a book of extracts at all, but rather a sum- 
mary extracted from Meslier’s ideas. The proofs become more and 
more summary as the end of the book approaches. The five proofs 
and the conclusion are followed (p. 313) by the “Abrégé ou l’extrait 
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de la vie de Jean Meslier, curé de Trépigny, auteur de l'ouvrage ci- 

EXT: 2) . . A > = 
devant.” The “Vie” contains the episode concerning Houtteville’s 
book. There is no “Avant-propos” and no “Avis” in this MS. 


7. Rouen 1573 (753). 
This MS. is similar to the first edition of Voltaire’s Extrait. In all 
probability it was copied from that edition. 


8. Rouen 1574 (547). Recueil. 

p. 1. L'Evangile de la Raison, ouvrage posthume de M. d. M.... y. 

p. 5. Testament de Jean Meslier. 

p. 151. Sermon des cinquante, attribué à Mons. du Martaine ou du 
Marsay et par d’autres a La Métrie. 

p. 205. Examen de la religion dont on cherche l’éclaircissement de 
bonne foi, attribué 4 M. de St. Evremond. 

The “Testament de Jean Meslier” is exactly similar to Voltaire’s 
second edition of the Extrait. 


g. Rouen M. 74. Recueil. 


The “Testament ou Extrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier” is ex- 

actly similar to Voltaire’s second edition of the Extrait. 
10. Aix 58. 

The title is corrupted “Mémoire des pensées et sentiments de Jean 
Meslier Prétre curé d’Etrepigny et de Bul en Champagne. The text 
resembles that of Arsenal 2559 and Orléans 1115. There is, however, 
no “Table des matiéres” and no divisions into chapters. 


An examination of each of the now available MSS. of Meslier’s work 
either discloses or confirms the following facts: 

1. That MSS. of the complete Testament did circulate, contrary to 
Renouard’s doubt,” is attested by the existence of B. N. f. fr. 19458-60, 
Aix 59-61, and Reims 652 (N. fonds), five MSS. whereas Meslier left only 
three. Moreover, none of these five can be one of the originals left by 
Meslier, since each contains evidences of a copyist’s hand. It seems from a 
comparison of Charles’s edition and these five that his edition was made 
from a sixth copy which has either been lost or exists in some library in 
Holland. It is even conceivable that none of the three original MSS. left 
by Meslier will ever be located. 

2. Some of the so-called complete Testaments were defective in that they 
contained numerous and extensive suppressions, many paraphrasings, and 
a few additions, as is proved by an examination of Arsenal 2237, B. N. f. fr. 
6337, and Fécamp 17-18. That this type of MS. was in circulation long 
before Voltaire’s published Extrait is evident from the fact that B. N. f. fr. 


27 See Renouard’s notes to Reims 652 N. fonds. 
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6337 was at one time in the possession of the Président Bouhier, who 
died in 1746. 

3. That Extraits (and not copies of one single Extrait) as well as the 
complete Testament circulated is proved by an examination of the twelve 
MSS. Extraits which I have examined. All the extracts are in accord in that 
none gives more than five of Meslier’s eight proofs of the falsity of the 
Christian Religion. The five proofs are always (save in Arsenal 2558 which 
gives only three of the five proofs) the same. In none of these Extraits can 
be found Meslier’s treatment of government (which was the second por- 
tion of his complete treatise) or his treatment of metaphysics (which was 
the third portion). Only the section which presented Meslier’s plea for 
natural religion as opposed to revealed religion was extracted. All the MS. 
Extraits are alike in this respect. But in other respects they are quite widely 
divergent. For convenience they may be divided into four categories. The 
first category consists of those MSS. (Arsenal 2558, Reims 653 N. fonds, 
Chartres 775) which give Meslier’s arguments, but change to such an ex- 
tent his language that it cannot be easily compared with the printed text. 
The MSS. of this category are so strikingly similar in language that one is 
forced to recognize for all a common source. The second category consists 
of those (Arsenal 2559, Orléans 1115, Aix 58), which also give faithfully 
Meslier’s arguments, but do not change to any extent his language. Their 
abridgment consists in suppressions of superfluous citations, useless repeti- 
tions, and unnecessary summaries. The MSS. of this category, however, 
contain passages which cannot be located in any complete text of the 
Testament. The three extant MSS. which belong to this category are also 
so strikingly similar that one is forced to recognize that each has the same 
source. The third category consists of MSS. such as Rouen 1572 (659), 
which further abridged Meslier’s arguments in the five proofs to the point 
of giving nothing more than a résumé of each argument. In all probability 
Rouen 1572 is derived from the MSS. of the first category. Finally, the 
fourth category consists of those MSS. (Rouen 1573, 1574, M. 74, and 
Professors Torrey’s and Morehouse’s MSS.) which were copied from either 
the first or the second editions of Voltaire’s printed Extrait. 

4. The MSS. of both Testament and Extrait can be arranged thus: 


a) Meslier’s original MSS. 

b) B. N. f. fr. 19458, 19459, 19460; Reims 652 N. fonds, Aix 59-61. 
Copies of the complete Testament, the oldest made, and represent- 
ing as closely as possible the text of the original MSS. 

c) B. N. f. fr. 6337, Arsenal 2237, and Fécamp 17-18. Copies of the 
complete Testament, but defective in that they suppressed and 
paraphrased many passages and made several additions to Mes- 
lier’s text. 
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d) Arsenal 2558, Reims 653 N. fonds, Chartres 775. Extrait formed by 
paraphrasing the first five proofs of Meslier’s Testament. A “Vie” 
and an “Avis” were added to arouse interest. 

e) Arsenal 2559, Orléans 1115, Aix 58. Extrait formed from first five 
proofs of complete Testament by suppressions of repetitions, su- 
perfluous quotations, and summary conclusions of Meslier’s text. 

f) Rouen 1572. Short résumé of first five proofs of Meslier. 

g) Rouen 1573, 1574, M. 74. Copies of Voltaire’s printed Extrait. 


It now remains to examine what relationship Voltaire’s printed Extrait 
can have to the manuscript Extraits. Voltaire, it will be remembered, 
printed at least three different editions of the Extrait. The first edition,” 
an octavo of sixty-three pages, is distinguished by the omission of the 
“Avant-propos,” and by the insertion of the following opening paragraph 
in Chapter I: 


Il est clair et évident que c’est abus et imposture que de vouloir 
faire passer des loix et des institutions purement humaines pour des 
loix et des institutions divines. Or il est certain que toutes les religions 
qui sont dans le monde, excepté celle que Dieu a mise dans nos cœurs, 
ne sont que des inventions purement humaines, et que ceux qui les ont 
inventées, ne se sont servis du nom et de l’autorité de Dieu que pour 
faire plus facilement recevoir les loix et les ordonnances qu’ils vou- 
laient établir: que cela soit vrai, au moins à l’égard de la plupart des 
Religions, il faut nécessairement en convenir, ou il faut reconnaître 
que la plupart des Religions sont véritablement instituées de Dieu: 
ce qu’on ne peut pas admettre; car comme elles sont toutes opposées 
les unes aux autres, et qu’elles se condamnent réciproquement, il est 
évident qu’elles ne peuvent en même temps être véritables, ni par 
conséquent venir d’un même principe de vérité qui serait Dieu. C’est 
pourquoi aussi nos Christicoles Romains sont obligés de reconnaître, 
qu'il ne peut y avoir au plus qu’une seule et véritable Religion, qu’ils 
prétendent être la leur; comme aussi il n’y a qu’un seul Seigneur, une 
seule foi, un seul baptême, un seul Dieu, et une seule Eglise Catholique 
Apostolique et Romaine, hors de laquelle ils prétendent qu’il n’y a 
point de salut. 


The second edition, an octavo of sixty-four pages, marked “Nouvelle 
Edition,” is distinguished by the addition of the “Avant-propos” (as 
printed in Moland) and the omission of the foregoing paragraph. It is this 
version which occurs in the early editions of the Evangile de la raison 
(Amsterdam, 1764, 1765). In the Recueil nécessaire avec l Evangile de la 
raison (2 vols., London, 1768, etc.), the “Abrégé de la vie de Meslier” has 


28 I have not seen the copy possessed by Professor Lanson (see op. cit.), which differs 
from the first and second editions. 


29 See Bengesco, II, 381-6, for a discussion of the various reprintings. 
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been lengthened to include the Houtteville episode, an “Avis au lecteur” 
has been added, and the “Avant-propos” is considerably longer. The 
chapters are arranged more logically and a note appended at the end of the 
text reads (p. 300): “On a suivi, dans cette nouvelle édition du Testament 
de Jean Meslier, la copie qui est en dépôt dans la Bibliothèque d’un des 
principaux Monarques de l’Europe. Aussi peut-on assurer que les chapitres 
y sont beaucoup mieux distribués que dans l’édition qui a paru il y a 
quelques années et où d’ailleurs on a omis ou retranché presque la moitié 
de l’avant-propos.” 

On a casual examination of Voltaire’s Extrait, it would seem that it could 
have been made from a complete copy of the Testament, or it could have 
been a polished copy of a MS. Extrait. M" Lachévre (op. cit., p. 245) in- 
clines to the first hypothesis, basing his argument on the fact that Voltaire 
copied But instead of Bal. . . . This error can be found also in Reims 
653 and Chartres 775. Nothing prevented Voltaire from taking it from one 
of these MSS. 

There are reasons to suspect that Voltaire did merely abridge further 
and polish a MS. copy of the Extrait. If his printed Extrait is compared 
with the printed Testament (ed. Rudolf Charles), the following passages 
will be found not to exist in the complete Testament: 


1. Ce qu'il y a de plus horrible c’est que la loi de ce détestable peuple 
Juif ordonnait aussi qu’on sacrifidt des hommes. Les barbares, tels 
qu'ils soient qui avaient rédigé cette loi affreuse ordonnaient que l’on 
fit mourir sans miséricorde tout homme qui avait été voué au Dieu 
des Juifs, qu’ils nommaient Adonai, et c’est selon ce précepte exé- 
crable, que Jephté immola sa fille, que Saül voulut immoler son fils. 

2. Je voudrais bien savoir comment serait reçu un Ezéchiel (Ch. 3 
et 4) qui dit que Dieu lui a fait manger à son déjeuner un livre de 
parchemin, lui a ordonné de se faire lier comme un fou, lui a prescrit 
de se coucher 390 jours sur le côté droit et 40 sur le gauche, lui a com- 
mandé de manger de la merde sur son pain, et ensuite par accommode- 
ment, de la fiente de bœuf? Je demande comment un pareil extra- 
vagant serait reçu chez les plus imbéciles même de nos chrétiens. 

3. Le nombre des Prophéties qui prédisent la félicité et la grandeur 
de Jérusalem est presque innombrable, car il est très naturel qu’un 
peuple vaincu et captif se console dans ses maux réels par des espér- 
ances imaginaires, il ne s’est pas passé une année depuis la destitution 
du Roi Jacques que les Irlandais de son parti n’aient forgé plusieurs 
prophéties en sa faveur. 

4. Or maintenant que tout homme qui n’a pas perdu le sens com- 
mun, examine un peu si ce Jésus a été jamais Roi, si ses disciples ont 
eu toutes choses en abondance. 
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5. N’est-il pas encore plaisant qu’un morceau de drap rouge, exposé 
par une putain pour servir de signal à des Espions dans l’Ancien Tes- 
tament soit la figure du sang de J. Chr. répandu dans le nouveau. 

6. Enfin, qu'il a été pendu comme la plupart de ceux qui ont voulu 
jouer le même rôle, quand ils ont été sans courage et sans adresse. 

7. (De son temps il y eut encor plusieurs autres semblables im- 
posteurs qui se disaient être aussi le vrai Messie promis par la loi 
comme était entre autres un certain Juda Galiléen, un Théodore, un 
Barcon et autres qui sous un vain prétexte abusaient les peuples et 
tachaient de les faire soulever pour les attirer à eux, mais qui sont tous 
péris.) 

8. Enfin qu’on lise tout ce qu’on rapporte de lui et qu’on juge s’il y 
a rien au monde de plus ridicule. 

9. Quelles seront donc les vaines ressources des Christicoles? Leur 
morale? Elle est la même au fond que dans toutes les religions; mais 
des dogmes cruels l’ont corrompue et ont enseigné la persécution et le 
trouble. Leurs miracles? Mais quel peuple n’a pas les siens et quels 
sages ne méprisent pas ces fables? Leurs prophéties? N’en a-t-on pas 
démontré la fausseté? Leurs mœurs? Ne sont-elles pas souvent in- 
fâmes? L'établissement de leur Religion? Mais le fanatisme n’a-t-il 
pas commencé? L’intrigue n’a-t-elle pas élevé? La force n’a-t-elle pas 
soutenu visiblement cet édifice? La doctrine? Mais n'est-elle pas le 
comble de l’absurdité? 

Je crois mes chers amis vous avoir donné un préservatif suffisant 
contre tant de folies. Votre raison fera plus encore que mes discours et 
plat à Dieu que nous n’eussions à nous plaindre que d’être trompés 
mais le sang humain coule depuis le temps de Constantin pour 

‘établissement de ces horribles imposturés. L'Eglise romaine, la 
grecque, la Protestante, tant de disputes vaines, et tant d’ambitieux 
hypocrites ont ravagé l’Europe, l’Afrique et l’Asie. Joignez, mes amis, 
aux hommes que ces querelles ont fait égorger ces multitudes de 
moines et de nonnes devenus stériles par leur état. Voyez combien de 
créatures la nature redemande à l'Eglise et vous verrez que la religion 
Chrétienne a fait périr plus de la moitié du genre humain. 

Je finirai par supplier Dieu si outragé par cette secte de daigner 
nous rappeller à la Religion naturelle, dont le Christianisme est 
lennemi déclaré, à cette religion simple que Dieu a mise dans les cœurs 
de tous les hommes qui nous apprend à ne rien faire à autrui que ce 
que nous voudrions être fait à nous-mêmes. Alors, l’univers serait 
composé de bons citoyens, de pères justes, d'enfants soumis, d’amis 
tendres. Dieu nous a donné cette religion en nous donnant la raison. 
Puisse le fanatisme ne la plus pervertir. Je vais mourir plus rempli de 
ces désirs que d’espérances. 
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Of course, the natural assumption would be that Voltaire added these 
nine passages to his Extrait of Meslier’s Testament, since he could have 
done it as well as any previous copyist. But all nine of these passages can 
be found, word for word, in both Arsenal 2559 and Orléans 1116. Since 
Arsenal 2559 and Orléans 1115 are too full to come from anything except 
a complete Testament, it is evident that these additions are the work of 
some copyist or copyists previous to Voltaire.®° 

Still it is impossible to assume that Voltaire’s Extrait was made entirely 
from either Arsenal 2559 or Orléans 1115. In both MSS. the “Abrégé” and 
the “Avis au lecteur” are lacking. And four passages which occur in 
Voltaire’s Extrait do not appear either in Arsenal 2559 or in Orléans 1116. 
The four passages are as follows: 


1. A l’égard du détail des sacrifices d’animaux, il ne consiste qu’en 
des vétements de couleurs, en sang, fressures, foyers, tabots, rognons, 
ongles, peaux, fiente, fumée, gâteaux, certaines mesures d’huile et de 
vin, le tout offert et infecté de cérémonies sales et aussi pitoyables que 
des opérations de magie les plus extravagantes. 

2. Qu'est-ce donc qu’un Dieu qui vient se faire crucifier et mourir 
pour sauver tout le monde, et qui laisse tant de nations damnés? 
Quelle pitié et quelle horreur! 

3. La prophétie la plus fausse et la plus ridicule qu’on ait jamais 
faite est celle de Jésus, dans Luc, Ch. 22. Il est prédit qu’il y aura des 
signes dans le soleil, et dans la lune, et que le fils de l’homme viendra 
dans une nuée juger les hommes, et il prédit cela pour la génération 
présente. Cela est-il arrivé? Le fils de l’homme est-il venu dans une 
nuée? 

4. Voila le précis exact du Testament in-folio de Jean Meslier. 
Qu’on juge de quel poids est le témoignage d’un prêtre mourant qui 
demande pardon à Dieu. Ce 15 mars 1742. 

To be sure, nothing could have prevented Voltaire from adding these 
passages himself. The idea contained in the second one was used by 
Voltaire as early as the Epitre à Uranie. The idea contained in the third 
was used in the Catéchisme de l’honnête homme and the thought of the 
fourth occurs time and again in the Correspondance. The first passage, how- 
ever, which can with difficulty be attributed to Voltaire, occurs in Reims 
653 (pp. 157-8). Moreover, Reims 653 contained the “Abrégé,” the 
longer “Avant-propos,” and the “Avis.” 

It is quite as difficult to assume that Voltaire could have made his 
Extrait from Reims 653. First of all, the wording of Reims 653 is con- 

30 That additions were made to Meslier’s MSS. should not be surprising. Both Arsenal 
2559 and Orléans 1115 contain the following note: “Il y a eu un curé en Angleterre, excellent 


géomètre, qui, en 1722, quitta son bénéfice valant 200 livres sterling pour n’étre pas 
obligé d’enseigner aux hommes des choses si monstrueuses.” 
+ 
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siderably different from that of Voltaire. Moreover, the passage which 
begins (Beuchot, XL, 454) “De son temps” and continues through (Beu- 
chot, XL, 457) “d’un fanatique” is lacking in Reims 653. Similarly, the 
passage which occurs at the end of Chapter I (Beuchot, XL, 398), “Voici 
encore d’autres preuves qui ne feront pas moins clairement voir la fausseté 
des religions humaines, et surtout la fausseté de la nôtre,” does not appear 
in this MS. Nor do the two paragraphs which appear in Beuchot, XL, 441, 
“Le nombre des prophéties,” and Beuchot, XL, 447-8, “La prophétie la 
plus fausse,” occur in Reims 653. The first paragraph occurs in Arsenal 
2559 and Orléans 1115. 

The foregoing comparisons indicate that Voltaire could have composed 
his Extrait from two such MSS. as Arsenal 2559 and Reims 653. That he 
knew two such MSS. can be inferred from the statement at the end of his 
Extrait published in 1768: “On a suivi, dans cette nouvelle édition du 
Testament de Jean Meslier, la copie qui est en dépôt dans la bibliothèque 
d’un des principaux Monarques de l’Europe. Aussi peut-on assurer que les 
chapitres y sont beaucoup mieux distribués que dans l'édition qui a paru 
il y a quelques années et où d’ailleurs on a omis ou retranché presque la 
moitié de l'avant-propos.” Nevertheless, it is quite probable that Voltaire 
knew more than the two MSS. of the Extrait. He seems to have had some 
acquaintance with the full Testament, enough in fact to affirm in his letters 
that “son écrit est trop long, trop ennuyeux, et même trop révoltant” 
(October 10, 1762); that “l’in-folio qu’on vendait en ms. huit louis d’or, 
est inlisible” (May 31, 1762); and that “le bon grain était étouffé dans 
l’ivraie de son in-folio” (February 25, 1762). Moreover, Voltaire’s other 
assertions confirm the hypothesis that he knew the complete Testament 
(or a copy nearly complete) and two MSS. copies of Extraits. When he 
wrote to Damilaville (February 8, 1762), “on ne sait qui a fait |’Extrait, 
mais il est tiré tout entier, mot pour mot, de l'original,” it is quite certain 
that he was telling the truth, but not all the truth. And when on February 
25, 1762, he wrote to D’Alembert: “Un bon Suisse a fait l’extrait très- 
fidèlement,” he was also telling the truth. Far from wilfully deceiving the 
public about Meslier’s Extrait, it is highly probable that the date “15 mars 
1742,” which has always been assumed to be a false date, is actually that 
of the composition of one of the MS. Extraits which he used. Voltaire’s 
task in the editing of the Extrait was limited to polishing the language of 
Meslier and the possible addition of three short passages. 

Voltaire’s task in editing the Extrait was limited. Did he, however, add 
the sketch of Meslier’s life? It was assumed between 1833 and 1912 that 
the Abrégé de la vie de Meslier was by Voltaire. But in his article (RHL, 
1912, pp. 10-11) M” Lanson queried whether the Æbrégé or the Extrait 
could be by Voltaire. M" Lanson’s doubts arose from an examination of 
Arsenal 2558, which disclosed a longer Æbrégé than that published by 
Voltaire in 1761. In 1920, however, M" Lachévre refused to admit that 
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the Abrégé was by any other than Voltaire on the score that Voltaire’s 
printed edition is anterior to the date 1763 found in Arsenal 2558.3! Neither 
the arguments of M” Lanson nor those of M" Lachévre seem to be valid 
in the light of all the MS. copies of the Extrait. It is unreasonable to take 
the Abrégé from Voltaire just because a MS. copy dated 1763 contained 
a fuller account of Meslier’s life than that printed by Voltaire in 1761. It 
is quite as unreasonable to attribute the Æbrégé to Voltaire because 
Voltaire’s Extrait can be dated 1761 and Arsenal 2558 is dated 1763. 
Voltaire and the copyist of Arsenal 2558 could have had a common source. 
Moreover, there is something illogical in attributing the first form of the 
Abrégé to Voltaire and in denying him the second form, since he pub- 
lished both forms. It is just as illogical to attribute to him the second form 
of the Abrégé and deny him the Avis au lecteur which he published at the 
same time as the second Abrégé.*” All in all, the position of M" Lanson, 
unsupported though it has been by facts, is much more tenable than that 
of Beuchot, of Mt Lachévre, and of Bengesco. 

Certain observations can be made in support of Mr Lanson’s theory. It 
should be noted, first of all, that Voltaire did not know any of the facts of 
Meslier’s life when Thiériot introduced the Testament to him. “Quel est 
donc ce curé de village dont vous me parlez?”# It should further be ob- 
served that Voltaire, who wrote a sketch of Meslier in three other places 
in his works, never presented any additional facts concerning Meslier’s 
life; he contented himself, either through necessity or through volition, 
with the few bare incidents which are related in the 4brégé. In addition, 
it should be remarked that the crude 4érégé which does not in the least 
resemble Voltaire in style has been transformed in the Lettres à S. A. 
Monseigneur le Prince de***into a smooth presentation which has all the 
qualities of the Voltairean manner of writing. One wonders why Voltaire 
presented the facts of the 4érégé in one place so crudely and in another 
so smoothly. Also, it should be noted that the title 4érégé suggests that 
there was in circulation a fuller life of Meslier. This seems to have been the 
case,” but there is no indication that Voltaire was familiar with it. Indeed, 
there is every indication that he was not familiar with it. As for the errors 
of fact in the Abrégé, there is not a single one which can be attributed 
more easily to Voltaire than to any other writer. 

Finally, there is one observation which would seem definitely to con- 
firm the theory of M" Lanson. The author of the Æbrégé, wrote: “Il 
[Meslier] en fit trois copies de sa main, l’une desquelles fut portée au 


31 op. cit., pp. 245-6. 

32 See Bengesco, II, 383. 

3 Voltaire to Thiériot, November 30 [1735]. 

# Dictionnaire philosophique, arts. “Contradictions” and ‘Miracles’; Lettres à $. A. 
Mgr. . . . sur Rabelais, etc. 

% See E. Thellier, Notice historique de la commune de Balaives et Butz (Tours, 1901). 
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Garde-des-sceaux de France, sur laquelle on a tiré l'extrait suivant.” 
Evidently, it can only have been written by the first person who made an 
Extrait from Chauvelin’s MS. Moreover, the Extrait taken from Chau- 
velin’s MS. must have resembled the text of Arsenal 2558, Reims 653, or 
Chartres 775, since they belonged to the category of MSS. which con- 
tained the Abrégé. The MSS. which belonged to the category of Arsenal 
2559 and Orléans 1115 did not have the 4érégé. But, as we have seen, 
Voltaire’s Extrait resembled the latter category more closely than the 
former. Consequently, he took his Extrait from a MS. which was not 
“tiré” from Chauvelin’s and his 4érégé from a MS. or a copy which was 
“tiré” from Chauvelin’s. Inadvertently, he left in the 4brégé, as all the 
copyists did, the sentence which betrayed him. 

The fundamental idea in the Testament is that religions in general, and 
the Christian in particular, are filled with errors, illusions, and impos- 
tures, and are therefore false. For 1200 pages, the vicar detailed at length 
and in very repetitious manner the proofs of the “vanité” and the “faus- 
seté” of religions. His style, characterized rugged and individualistic by 
M: Lanson, “de cheval de carrosse,” by Voltaire, does not seem to have 
discouraged the reading of the manuscript. Moreover, convenient tables, 
veritable outlines of the work, were available for those who found it diffi- 
cult to peruse the 1200 pages, or who sought some specific aspect of Mes- 
lier’s attack. One of these outlines of which a copy can be found in B. N. 
f. fr. 6337, has become the Table of Contents in Rudolf Charles’s edition. 

Meslier thought that all religions are false (1) because of their origin, 
(2) because of their insistence upon faith rather than reason, (3) because 
of the establishment of their divine character upon so-called visions and 
revelations which have never occurred, (4) because of the unfulfilment of 
the prophecies which have been proffered as proof of their divinity, (5) 
because of errors of doctrine and morality, (6) because of their failure to 
eradicate unjust abuses in government and society, (7) because of the false 
idea they present concerning God’s existence, and (8) lastly, because of the 
untrue teachings they inculcate concerning the spirituality and immor- 
tality of the soul. To each indictment he has assigned a generous portion 
of his voluminous treatise, encased between a lengthy “avant-propos” in 
which he states how he was led to compose his diatribe, and a violent con- 
clusion which is as savage a piece of writing as has ever been done. There is 
in this renegade priest much of the disillusioned fanatic who pours forth 
his disillusionment with all the impetuosity which only fanaticism can 
inspire. The impression is given that he was never quite certain that he had 
presented his ideas with sufficient clarity or with sufficient strength, for 
he repeats them over and over, ever adducing new and stronger arguments 
to support them. And yet, despite his repetition, the violence of his emo- 
tional outbursts, and the intensity of his fanatical hatred, he never once 
lost sight of his purpose or his general plan. 
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This general plan rested on a premise which a bitter experience had 
caused him to adopt. Man in society was surrounded by evil both moral 
and physical. By his fellow-man, he was unjustly persecuted; by his 
superiors in the social order, he was oppressed; by kings, he was tyran- 
nized; by magistrates, he was victimized. Everywhere, he had been robbed 
of the justice which was his due. Meslier, long before Rousseau, loudly pro- 
claimed the doctrine of individual Right and unqualifiedly advocated open 
revolution. But revolution, besides being hazardous, is an involved process, 
dependent upon a cooperation which the priest recognized as impossible. 
Moreover, having the courage of a rabbit himself, he expected no greater 
display from his fellow-men. Hence, in Meslier, the will to action was 
paralyzed by the loss of hope; not only is there no justice, but justice is 
impossible. One by one he disclosed, to his own satisfaction at least, the 
utter uselessness of the sanctions of justice which a groping humanity had 
devised: the doctrine of rewards and punishments, the belief in immor- 
tality, Theism, the efficacy of a state police, and, above all, for Meslier is 
first and last a priest, religion. 

His ideas on religion have their inception in the utter disillusionment 
which one experiences upon discovering that he has been betrayed by an 
ideal, but the intensity of Meslier’s feeling has not distorted the logical 
clarity of his thought. Clarity and intensity, however, are not the most 
striking qualities of this thought. It is unique in that it embraces all the 
scope of eighteenth century liberal criticism. Like Boulainvilliers, he 
denied that the origins of religion are divine. Like Boulainvilliers, he 
assumed that religion was imposed by the powerful and astute upon the 
humble and ignorant. Like Boulainvilliers, he traced its source to the 
vanity of heroes who encouraged their own deification. Like Dumarsais, 
he attacked divine revelation as represented in the Old Testament. Like 
Dumarsais, he drew up an imposing list of contradictions from both the 
Old and New Testaments. Like Mirabaud, he denied the possibility of 
miracles on the ground that all religions had miracles to support their 
pretensions. Like the Theophrastus redivivus, he listed miracles that were 
similar in the pagan and Christian religions. Like Dumarsais, he affirmed 
that the prophecies have never been fulfilled. Like Fréret, he asserted the 
impossibility of a spiritual, immortal soul and the uselessness of a doctrine 
of rewards and punishments. Like the Préface d’un traité, he analyzed the 
dogma of the Church, particularly the Trinity, Original Sin, and Tran- 
substantiation, and rejected it. Like the “Militaire philosophe,” he re- 
fused to believe that Faith was a higher criterion of Truth than Reason. 
Like Mirabaud, he proclaimed the eternity of matter, the impossibility of 
the creation, the ability of animals to think, and consequently the inherent 
quality of thought in matter. Like the Re/igion combattue par ses propres 
principes, he condemned the idle priesthood, especially monks and nuns. 
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In two respects, however, Meslier is unique in his criticism. He assailed 
the injustice of the political life of his time as a natural consequence of 
the falsity of the Christian Religion. He listed with painstaking care what 
he considered the abuses in the government of his day: the enormous dis- 
proportion in the condition of men who are equal by nature; the existence 
of idle groups, such as the nobles and monks who live at the expense of 
the workers; the accumulation of wealth in the hands of the few when 
property should be held in common; the division of the State into families, 
and the attribution of honors to only a few of them; the indissolubility of 
marriage; and lastly, the tyranny of kings in imposing taxes, levying 
armies and increasing their domains by foreign invasions. Meslier is not at 
all discreet in his accusations against the government, nor does he pretend 
to make his criticism general, for in many places occurs the phrase “dans 
notre France.” Such a violent arraignment of the government of Louis 
XIV and Louis XV can be found in no other clandestine essay of the time. 
Nor can one find in any other of these essays a clearer exposition of meta- 
physical naturalism than is presented in Meslier’s seventh and eighth 
proofs of the falsity of the Christian Religion. In these two sections 
Meslier summed up the arguments which he had devised in reading and 
annotating Fénelon’s Traité de l'existence de Dieu: the universe is composed 
of matter, there is no spiritual force, no final cause, nothing but movement 
and Nature, the sum total of Being. Nature acts blindly, hence there is 
no virtue nor vice, no good nor evil. Diderot and his group never formulated 
a materialistic system more complete than that of the disillusioned priest. 

The Testament of Meslier is a work of capital importance in the history 
of the philosophical movement from 1700 to 1750, not only because its 
complicated history from its inception to its publication is particularly 
characteristic of the clandestine manuscripts of the period, but also be- 
cause its ideas were singularly advanced and complete. Other treatises, as 
we shall see, attacked the Christian Religion in one or more of its aspects: 
its miracles, prophecies, contradictions, morality, metaphysics, or dogma. 
The Testament is one of the few which criticized it in all of its aspects at the 
same time. Moreover, whereas other writers in an effort to be succinct, 
curtailed their arguments or disarranged the sequence of their ideas, 
Meslier, who was more anxious to relieve himself of his own accumulated 
hatred than he was desirous of acquiring a reading public, poured forth 
invective, criticisms, arguments, expositions without restraint. The Testa- 
ment, as was noted in the broadside of F. fr. 6337, is beyond a doubt the 
most complete and detailed treatise ever written in criticism of the 
Christian Religion. But its importance extends beyond the limits of 
critical Deism. It seemed impossible for Meslier to conceive of life in terms 
of the concrete and relative; he always passed to the abstract and absolute. 
From the fact that the Christian Religion appeared to him without 
foundation or truth, he quickly deduced that all religions likewise are in 
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error, all government which depends upon religion for its authority is false, 
and all life which depends upon government is vain. Thus the Testament 
falls neatly into three parts: a treatise of critical Deism, a treatise of social 
philosophy, and a treatise of metaphysical naturalism. Strangely enough, 
each portion is typical of an epoch in the evolution of eighteenth century 
thought. The strongest part is unquestionably the last third, but during 
the period subsequent to his death, it was doubtless the first third which 
attracted the attention of the public. The time was not ripe either for the 
socialism or the atheism of the priest. Hence the Extraits were made and 
Meslier, decidedly truncated, was added to the ranks of the critical Deists. 

It is difficult to measure the extent of his influence, but it is certain that 
he made a profound impression upon several prominent writers of the 
eighteenth century. Between 1740 and 1760, he was apparently known 
only to the small group of the initiated. Voltaire, however, became ac- 
quainted with him through Thiériot in 1735. If it is true that more than a 
hundred copies of the Testament were being passed about Paris before 
1761, this represents the largest circulation of any of the clandestine man- 
uscripts. After 1761, the work was available to a still greater number of 
readers due to the fact that it was circulated in printed Extrait form, first 
by Voltaire, later by Naigeon. Not only was Meslier read by a wider public, 
but his ideas in the Extrait began to influence the writers of the time, and to 
play an important réle in the formation of the philosophical ideas of the 
Encyclopedists. Helvétius made use of his notations to Fénelon’s Démon- 
stration while Holbach found in him a wealth of material to support his 
atheistic principles. His influence upon Voltaire, recently studied by 
Professor Morehouse, was exceptionally significant. Professor Morehouse 
has thus summed up this influence in his conclusions:*’ “Whether Voltaire 
composed the Extrait cannot be definitely stated, but the internal evidence 
in the Correspondance and in the Extrait points to his having done so. In 
the work of no other extremist, English or French, did he show such in- 
tense interest over such a long period of time. And when he was finally 
ready, his first complete attack on Christianity was taken almost word for 
word from Meslier’s Testament. Therein he found a source in his own 
language that covered the entire range of the deistic attack against re- 
vealed religion, a plan of campaign ready made, with a wealth of details 
and examples.” i 


3# This influence has been insufficiently studied in Haar’s thesis. 
37 A. R. Morehouse, Voltaire and Jean Meslier. New Haven, 1936, pp. 135-6. 
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PART II 


AN ATTEMPT AT ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER I 
THE WORKS OF BOULAINVILLIERS 


T the time when the Père Cuppé was revolving in his mind plans 

for universal salvation and the priest Meslier was assembling 

material for an attack against religion in general, a certain “grand 
seigneur,” the Comte de Boulainvilliers was reading, collecting, writing, 
disseminating and to all appearances encouraging a mass of unorthodox 
ideas. It is difficult to reconstruct the rôle played by Boulainvilliers in the 
formation of liberal eighteenth century ideas since, in spite of his popu- 
larity in his day, we have a very limited record of his activity. Bibliogra- 
phies such as those of Mt Lanson or of the Vicomte du Peloux list no biog- 
raphy for him. Fréret,! his contemporary and protégé, attempted an ac- 
count of his life and work, but it is extremely insufficient. Moréri’s biog- 
raphy [ed. 1759, II, 152] is scarcely more adequate and the short sketches 
given in Michaud’s Biographie universelle and the Nouvelle biographie 
générale contribute but little more information. Sometimes a chance re- 
mark in Marais’s Mémoires, a communication of Bougainville, or a casual 
reference of Paulmy throw additional light upon the personality of the 
“grand seigneur.” Only Colonna d’Istria? has made a serious attempt to 
outline his activity. But it must be admitted that even in Colonna d’Istria’s 
biography much is left unsaid because of lack of documents. 

Our only definite information is that Boulainvilliers was born on October 
21, 1658, at Saint-Cére in Normandy, a member of one of the most dis- 
tinguished families of France, that of De Croy and De Coucy. Pride of 
lineage was the very basis of his character, and, in many respects, he has 
been compared with Saint-Simon. He was beyond doubt profoundly re- 
spectful of titles of nobility. His histories, his genealogy of the Boulain- 
villiers family bear witness of this feeling for aristocracy. However, he did 
not have the haughtiness and arrogance of Saint-Simon; his friendship 
with Nicolas Fréret is conclusive proof of that. In his youth he attended 
the Oratorian school at Juilly [1669-1674], where Richard Simon was 
teaching rhetoric and philosophy. One would like to believe that the un- 
orthodoxy of the teacher who became a worthy opponent of Bossuet crept 
into the consciousness of the student, but not a single document is forth- 
coming to support the view. Boulainvilliers left Juilly equipped as most 
students of his time to lead an illustrious life at the court or in the army. 
Whatever promise he gave of distinguished service was cut short by the 
sudden death of his father and the subsequent ruin of the family fortunes. 


1 Mazarine 1577. 
2 F, Colonna d'Istria, Spinoza. Ethique, traduction inédite du Comte H. de Boulainvilliers. 
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To the recouping of these fortunes, he is supposed to have devoted the 
remainder of his life. Saint-Simon remarked that Boulainvilliers spent 
most of his time on the family estate. He died on January 23, 1722. 

This short sketch represents all that is now known to us of the actual 
events in Boulainvilliers’s life. But several indiscreet remarks of his ac- 
quaintances give us a glimpse of a more colorful, intricate personality than 
the Boulainvilliers occupied with recouping family fortunes and writing 
histories and genealogies. Paulmy has left us a curious picture of him as a 
collector of unorthodox manuscripts. Not only was he intimately connected 
with D’Argenson, he belonged to the group which frequented the home of 
the Maréchal Duc de Noailles. Bougainville in his Eloge de Fréret, now 
inserted in the first volume of the Œuvres complètes (1792) has, in fact, 
made of Boulainvilliers the center of this “petite société de libres cher- 
cheurs,” which gathered at Noailles’s home “afin de se communiquer des 
idées qui partout ailleurs auraient été souvent punies.” In the circle there 
was, according to Duclos, Dumarsais, another student of the Oratorians 
at Juilly. It was here that Boulainvilliers made the acquaintance of one 
who was to become his greatest admirer and most eminent student, Nicolas 
Fréret, friend of the Maréchal and preceptor of the Duc de Noailles’s chil- 
dren [1720-1721] Colonna d’Istria states that the Count “protégea les 
débuts de Fréret.”* There is no doubt that Boulainvilliers had intercourse 
with some of the most notable freethinkers of his time, an association, in- 
cidentally, which Voltaire capitalized in the Diner du comte de Boulain- 
villiers. 

Boulainvilliers’s interest in unorthodox matters was not limited to oc- 
casional meetings with famous freethinkers at D’Argenson’s and the Duc 
de Noailles’s. He was an omniverous reader and, according to Moréri, 
who tries to clear him of any stigma of unorthodoxy which may have been 
attached to him, made numerous dossiers of the ideas which he found. One 
of these dossiers is now at the Bibliothèque Nationale, entitled Extraits 
des lectures de M. le comte de Boulainvilliers avec des réflexions. The collec- 
tion,’ consisting of six volumes, gives us some insight into his religious pre- 
occupations. Among the extracts or dissertations in the work are Réflexions 
sur les principes de la religion Chrétienne, suivant la méthode de St. Ignace, 
Janvier ‘97; Abrégé ou courte exposition de l'opinion de Sp. touchant la 
divinité, l'esprit bumain et les fondements de la morale; Abrégé de la doctrine 
des Eglises de Pologne dites unitaires; Origine des êtres et espèces; Principia 
cartestana more geometrico demonstrata per B. Sp.; Extrait du traité théologo- 


3 Duclos, Mémoires. 

* Champollion-Figeac, Œuvres complètes de Fréret. Paris, 1825. 

6 B. N. N. Ac. fr. 11071-6. Another copy of this manuscript from the library of Cardinal 
Armand Gaston de Rohan de Soubise is at the Bibliothéque Royale de Bruxelles, 1818. 
Thus what the public understood to be the notes of Boulainvilliers circulated in the 
eighteenth century. 
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politique avec la réfutation; Considérations sur les différentes méthodes de 
disposer nos jugements; Autres sur ces jugements de l'esprit bumain; Sur la 
nature de l'être et des propriétés; Considérations sur les jugements de l'esprit 
bumain et leur énonctation; Histoire des opinions des anciens sur la nature 
de l'âme. 

Several of these items warrant consideration, since they indicate the 
tendency of the Count’s thought. That he was clearly interested in the 
problems of determinism can be seen in the little article entitled Origine 
des êtres et des espèces, which he described as a “fruit d’une conversation 
retenue imparfaitement.” The obvious purpose of the essay is to eliminate 
the miraculous from the creation of man and to replace it with an absolute 
determinism. Two principles are proposed with this purpose in view. The 
first is that “étant donné la connaissance d’un effet physique résultant 
selon la premiére idée d’une cause métaphysique, plus la connaissance 
physique et mécanique s’augmentera, plus la nécessité de la cause méta- 
physique diminuera en sorte que la première étant parfaite, c’est-à-dire 
entière, la dernière sera comme zéro, c’est-à-dire nulle.” Thus with com- 
plete knowledge of phenomena, the belief in miracles will disappear. The 
second principle concerns the relationship between time and intelligence: 
“tout ce qui est dit possible doit être conçu comme existant, ou ayant 
existé, ou devant exister.” Hence, those who have maintained that the [/iad 
could not be formed by a fortuitous arrangement of the characters of a 
printing-press are mistaken.® The remainder of the conversation deals more 
with affirmations of beliefs than with exposition of proof. It is affirmed 
that the surprising thing in the universe is not the miraculous but the 
origin of the species. Not enough is known about the nature of matter to 
justify the forming of a definite idea concerning the Soul. There is no 
liberty: “tout est déterminé dans l’ordre naturel, les hommes le sont avec 
sentiment et conscience, et les étres inanimés le sont sans sentiment et 
conscience, à raison de leur nature.” 

The Principia cartesiana more geometrico demonstrata is a copy of Spi- 
noza’s treatise, apparently from the Amsterdam 1663 edition. It is followed 
by the Abrégé ou courte exposition de l'opinion de Spinosa touchant la 
divinité, l'esprit humain, et les fondements de la morale, an imperfect work 
or copy, since the last portion of the title has not been treated. This sum- 
mary of Spinoza’s ideas is not extraordinarily clear. Comments are often 
added in another hand, not, I presume, that of Boulainvilliers. Neither 
the exposition nor the comments are important in themselves. The article 
is interesting in showing the effort made by Boulainvilliers to grasp the 
ideas of Spinoza. Of interest for a similar reason is the subsequent treatise, 
Extrait du traité Théologo-politique avec la réfutation written in Latin, deal- 
ing with superstition and taken from the preface of the Tractatus. It is 


ê This problem interested also Fénelon and Meslier, and, at a later date, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and Diderot. 
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followed by the Extrait du traité théologo-politique de Spinoza, et la réfuta- 
tion de quelques-uns de ses sentiments. This Extrait, which is in French, is 
voluminous. The opinions of Spinoza are first given, and accompanied in 
many instances by lengthy refutations. This work, which is probably 
copied from some contemporary refutation of the Tractatus, gives a very 
fair presentation of the philosopher’s ideas, free from the usual invective. 
It should not, however, be confused with the Analyse du traité de la 
Théologie-politique, which is in sympathy with Spinoza, and thought to be 
by Boulainvilliers. 

The article Considérations sur les différentes méthodes de disposer nos 
jugements need not detain us here. It is, properly speaking, a treatise on 
logic, showing the different rules of analysis and synthesis and the in- 
tricacies of the syllogism. The subsequent treatise, Considérations abrégées 
des opérations de l entendement humain sur les idées, is important in that it 
discloses Boulainvilliers attempting to comprehend the principles of 
Locke’s psychology. It begins with the statement that man’s mind is at 
first a “table rase,” since experience teaches us that our ideas have only 
two sources, sensation and reflexion. The operations of the mind in trans- 
forming sensations into ideas are not clearly distinguished in the exposi- 
tion. Nevertheless, three operations are noted: (1) perception “qui est le 
premier acte de l'esprit,” (2) attention, consisting in part of contemplation 
and in part of memory, and (3) association of ideas which are “‘les actes par 
lesquels l’esprit distingue les idées, les compare, les étend, les compose, et 
en forme des abstractions.” 

From the analysis of these works, it is apparent that Boulainvilliers was 
interested in metaphysics, especially the metaphysics of Spinoza and his 
followers, as well as in problems of determinism and psychology. He was 
likewise attracted by English critical Deism, for he made extracts from 
Hyde’s De Religione Persarum, and Thomas Burnet’s Doubts on the First 
Chapter of Genesis. That he occupied himself somewhat with ecclesiastical 
controversies is evident from the items Furieu, dogme des mystiques; Le- 
clerc, des controverses touchant la grâce; and Claude sur la parabole des noces. 

The Count not only read and took excerpts from works which might be 
regarded as dangerous, he also wrote some himself. There are now at the 
Arsenal two manuscript lists’ of his writings in substance identical. The 
religious items comprise: Recueil de mes lectures touchant la religion 4°; 
Idée d'un système général à mon fils; De la Religion et de la philosophie 
ancienne; Histoire des opinions des anciens sur la nature de l'âme; Remarques 
tirées de la perpétuité de la foy; Histoire de Mabomet; Questions de Pim- 
mortalité de l'âme; Réflexions sur les principes de la religion chrétienne; Ex- 
position de Spinoza; Notae in Pentateuchum; Principes de la nature et de la 
grâce. The lists in themselves are slightly disconcerting. While we know 


7 Arsenal 7463 and 7464. 
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that some of the items, for instance the Histoire de Mabomet, were written 
by Boulainvilliers, there are others such as the Questions de immortalité 
de lame which are impossible of identification. Still others, for example the 
Histoire des opinions des anciens sur la nature de l'âme, are recognizable as 
essays commonly in circulation but can with difficulty be attributed to 
Boulainvilliers. In dealing with his literary production, it is very difficult 
to determine which works he copied, which he wrote, and which he merely 
inspired and encouraged. Moreover, it is highly improbable that all the 
works of Boulainvilliers have been mentioned in the lists. The conclusion 
imposes itself that either he has been made the scapegoat for various es- 
says which were circulated under his name or that he was the veritable 
center of an activity which has been hitherto thought to have existed only 
after 1770. There are reasons to believe that the latter hypothesis is the 
correct one and that fifty years before the “Coterie Holbachique”’ there 
was a “Coterie Boulainvilliers,” which closely resembled the later “Co- 
terie” in ideas, if not in organization. 

Indeed, it is unlikely that all the works attributed to Boulainvilliers 
were written by him. There is now at the B. N. f. fr. 9107 a large folio 
manuscript entitled Recherches curieuses de philosophie ou Dissertation sur 
les principes des choses naturelles, dans laquelle, par le secours d’une mé- 
thode nouvelle, on traite de la génération des hommes, des animaux, des ar- 
bres, des plantes, de la formation du monde et de sa durée, des causes des 
vents, du tonnerre, de la foudre, de l'esprit, du raisonnement, par T. S. J. F., 
imprimé à Londres aux dépens de la Compagnie, 1713. Traduit en 1714. 
This manuscript is ascribed by Omont to Boulainvilliers, although it is 
difficult to understand why. It must have been composed after 1700, since 
the author speaks (p. 2) of Descartes who originated a new philosophy “‘au 
milieu du siécle passé.” Farther on, he mentions (p. 181) the experiments 
of “Mr. Gautier, médecin de Nantes” in distilled water. There are also 
references to Connor, L’Evangile du médecin [1695] and to the story of 
Guillaume Dampier [1697] about savage tribes he had seen. Everything 
“ends to indicate that the book was composed between 1700 and 1715. The 
date 1713 appears to be reliable. So does the information that the work was 
translated in 1714. On p. go is a note which reads: “On a passé légèrement 
dans cette traduction sur les paragraphes LXXIV, LXXV, LXXVI, et 
LXXVII parce qu'on a cru qu'il était inutile de suivre l’auteur dans une 
description rebattue et ennuyeuse.” In all probability, the author was a 
Dutchman, because he comments (p. 264) upon the “matiéres qui furent 
trouvées dans notre ville d'Amsterdam” and draws many of his examples 
from Holland (for example, p. 452) or “les gens de la Nouvelle Hollande.” 

It is fair to assume that Boulainvilliers was not the author of the work, 
although it is not impossible that he translated or possessed it, since it 
contained material interesting to him. Properly speaking, it is not a book 
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on philosophy, but a treatise upon “La Physique,” a discussion of the 
nature of air and fire, the causes of winds, rain, hail and snow, the earth’s 
formation, the nature of planets, fixed stars, and comets, the nature and 
movement of solid bodies, the cause of hurricanes, and the principle of 
attraction in the magnet. It contains, in addition, a very singular disserta- 
tion on the “baguette divinatoire.” In a way, it might be properly clas- 
sified as a treatise on natural history. 

There are, nevertheless, in the treatise ideas which deserve mention be- 
cause they have a place in the evolution of eighteenth century thought. 
The author believes that the world is infinite and existed some time before 
the sun, moon and stars. It was not, in his opinion, a chaos. Life, like the 
universe, appeared by spontaneous generation and developed to the state 
of perfection in which we see it. Hence “la nature de l’homme n’a rien de 
plus excellent que celle des bêtes.” In fact, whole tribes of people have 
lived like animals. Witness the people of New Holland “qui vivent de si 
peu de chose et en commun” (p. 452), who have no injustice, and con- 
sequently no fear, no fear and consequently no superstition, no supersti- 
tion and consequently no religion. For (p. 451): “C’est la crainte qui a 
formé les Dieux dans l’imagination des hommes, comme l’a fort bien re- 
marqué un ancien poète.” Witness Numa who, to establish his kingdom, 
pretended to have his laws dictated by Egeria, and Mohammed who 
established his religion to save his kingdom.’ (p. 453.) 

Men, at the beginning of the universe were “encore plus bétes que ceux 
de la Nouvelle Hollande.” However, in time, speech and the use of their 
hands gave them superiority over other animals: 


Les hommes ont eu l’usage de la parole et celui des mains, deux 
grands avantages au-dessus des autres animaux, la parole a formé les 
petites sociétés et les républiques qui se sont unies pour repousser la 
violence soit des animaux soit des autres hommes, et les mains ont 
servi a faire des instruments pour se défendre, des habits pour se 
couvrir, des huttes ou des cavernes pour se loger. Il est à croire que 
comme dans les commencements les hommes vivaient sans beaucoup 
d'appareil de gland, de fruits, de chair, leurs besoins étant bornés, leur 
esprit l'était aussi et ne s'élevait pas beaucoup au-dessus de celui des 
bêtes. (p. 441.) 

In primitive times, there was no government, no society, and the language 
was limited. But with the passing of time, societies were formed: 


Les plus faibles opprimez par les plus violents se servirent de la 
parole pour former des sociétés capables de les mettre à couvert de 
l'oppression. (p. 456.) 


8 This point is developed further in the Traité des trois imposteurs. 
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These early societies were nomadic, but as population increased, food be- 
came scarce: 


Le nombre des particuliers s’augmentant, ce qui venait naturelle- 
ment sur la terre et dans les arbres ne suffisant pas pour les nourrir, 
l’industrie vint au secours de la nature et l’on inventa l’art de semer. 


(P. 457.) 
Then it was that the population became more closely attached to the soil 
and property became the basis of inequality: 


Alors les peuples commencèrent à être plus stables, on distribua à 
chacun sa portion de terre à cultiver, les plus laborieux devinrent les 
plus à leur aise et les fainéants et maladroits tombérent dans la néces- 
sité et furent contraints à servir les autres pour vivre: de là vient la 
différence des riches et des pauvres, des libres et des esclaves. (p. 458.) 


Man began to build. Fire and the use of metals were discovered. With pro- 
ficiency in the spoken language, came a means of communicating ideas by 
written signs, and finally the arts and sciences began to flourish: 


Voila comme le chemin s’ouvrit vers les arts et les sciences qui ont 
enfin acquis une perfection a laquelle il ne semble pas qu’on puisse 
désormais rien ajouter de considérable. (p. 458.) 


Thus the human mind was able to cope with changing circumstances 
and needs. But it must be remembered that human intelligence is limited. 
It may be corrupted by bad education and debauchery, or inversely it may 
be improved by good education and by moderate living. To be sure the 
“esprit” differs with the individual, chiefly, to use a term popularized by 
Diderot at a much later date, because one is “heureusement” or “‘mal- 
heureusement né.” Within limits, this state of affairs can be corrected. 
But only within limits. The “esprit” of nations is more susceptible of 
amelioration. For there are nations whose “‘esprit” is very inferior: 

Cela vient premièrement de ce qu’il y a des pays où l’on méprise 
absolument les sciences comme la Turquie. En second lieu, il y a des 
lieux où les hommes sont si accablés d'impôts et de tributs qu’à peine 
leur reste-t-il de quoi vivre. (p. 472.) 

And the author concludes with an affirmation which will be echoed in the 
works of Diderot, Helvétius, and Voltaire: 

Il paraît que les lieux les plus propres à produire des enfants dont 
l'esprit soit capable de profiter dans les sciences, sont ceux où l’on a 
le plus de liberté, où les arts sont les plus honorés, où les tributs et les 
impôts sont médiocres et où ceux qui commandent ont pour les peuples 
une affection paternelle. (p. 473.) 
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Another work attributed with little justification, it must be admitted, 
to Boulainvilliers is the Traduction d'une lettre d Hypocrate à Damagette 
which, though published early,® was circulated also in manuscript. Copies 
are now available at Carpentras (954), the Bibliothèque Nationale (F. fr. 
25393 and N. Ac. fr. 22156), Rouen (1846), and Leningrad (Phil., in-8°, 
g Z). Only Rouen 1846 of the manuscripts we have seen bears the name of 
Boulainvilliers. The printed edition is without attribution, both in the Le 
Sage edition and in the Bibliothèque volante. Quérard and the catalogue of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale assign the work to the Count. 

The treatise purports to be the translation of a letter from the famous 
doctor of antiquity Hypocrates to some unknown Damagette in which the 
former relates a conversation which he has had with Democritus. Hy- 
pocrates asked to be enlightened upon three questions: 


(1) Ce que vous pensez de l’auteur de la Nature et des Religions qui 
nous engagent à des devoirs envers lui. 


(2) Si les mœurs des hommes dépendent de leur tempérament ou 
du choix de leur raison. 


(3) Si l’homme est quelquechose de plus que la matière qui le com- 
pose, si le feu qui l’anime est céleste et durable après sa résolu- 
tion, si la mort ne lui ôte que sa figure et non pas l’être. 


It will be seen later that Boulainvilliers often concerned himself with these 
questions. In the treatise, however, Democritus only expressed his views 
upon the first, and we are led to believe that the other two were reserved 
for later discussions and additional letters. His views are those of a rather 
wavering Deist. Everything in nature proves the existence of a God: 


Il y a tant de choses qui nous viennent trouver jusqu’au fond de 
nous-mêmes, pour nous forcer à croire qu’il y a un Dieu, un Etre in- 
fini duquel sortent également la fécondité, l’ordre, la beauté, le mouve- 
ment et la nature de toutes choses. (Bibliothèque volante, 1700, p. 10.) 


The universe is in a state of continual flux: “tout vient de rien et tout s’en 
retourne à rien.” But this continual movement is neither the effect of 
chance nor of an imaginary movement of atoms. It is too well regulated 
for that. The mechanical orderliness of the universe presupposes, to use 
the words of Voltaire, a “horloger divin.” “C’est cette nécessité de croire 
un Dieu qui engage indispensablement les hommes a des devoirs envers lui 
de sorte qu’il faut demeurer d’accord que le premier fondement des re- 
ligions est dans notre cœur.” (p. 22.) That is to say, religion has its origin 
in the natural inclination of man to adore his Creator. Legislators have 
taken advantage of this natural inclination to establish laws, ceremonies, 


° A Cologne chez Jacques le Sage au Politique, 1700. It also appeared in the Bibliothèque 
volante uu Elite de pièces fugitives par le Sr. J. G. F. D. M., A Amsterdam, 1700. According 
jo Delvolvé, Bayle was the editor of the Bibliothèque volante. 
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doctrines, and cult. While it is ridiculous to believe naively that these 
laws and ceremonies are divine in origin, it is desirable to abide by them. 
Even the errors which they contain are the source of advantages which 
could not be derived from the greatest truths. For the social, moral and 
political benefits derived from observance of these rules compensate for 
the superfluous superstitions with which religions are corrupted: 


C’est aussi la principale utilité des religions de miner le cœur, par 
le détail d’une certaine doctrine, qui établit ou des vérités ou des vrai- 
semblances équivalentes, sous l’autorité desquelles, elles imposent 
une morale qui soutient la volonté et règle les actions avec d’autant 
plus de succès que tout ce qu’elle contient est toujours droit, juste et 
de mesure à la bonne nature. L’homme dans cette éducation a toutes 
les dispositions pour être bon citoyen, et bon père de famille, voilà la 
fin de la politique, et le dessein des sages. La fable et l'erreur des re- 
ligions aussi bien que leur diversité, ont de puissantes raisons qui les 
justifient. (p. 60.) 


It might be remarked that the argument here used to defend religions could 
be used to attack them. They have errors, but they are salutary. They are 
diversified, but in the diversity there is a benefit, since each religion there- 
by becomes the support of its respective State. The general conclusion is 
that they are all good and three of them, the Chaldean, the Jewish, and 
the Egyptian, have been particularly effective. On the whole, the author 
regards the Jewish Religion favorably, stating that other religions came 
from it and are consequently imperfect, for “quelque soin qu’on se soit 
donné a les étudier, on n’a pu puiser chez eux que quelques formes, 
quelques cérémonies et fort peu d’érudition.” (p. 44.) From time to time, 
however, he expresses an adverse criticism: 


I] y a des aventures, qu’une confiance excessive ou une prévention 
aveugle peuvent seules rendre croyables. (p. 39.) 


Thus the treatise expounded a mild form of Deism and insinuated a luke- 
warm tolerance. In general, it has a tone of fatigue, of weary skepticism. 
In one passage alone is there an especial vigor. This whole passage arrests 
the attention because of its striking resemblance to the ideas of Rousseau: 


J’ai découvert par de longues recherches, en fouillant de vieilles 
traditions, qu’il y a eu des temps ou les hommes vivaient dans les voyes 
d’une nature toute pure, et non instruite; une naïveté sans adresse, et 
une simplicité sans art, réglaient leur cœur, et leurs actions. Ils n’é- 
taient point sous le joug des loix, l’ignorance bienheureuse du crime, et 
de la transgression, les exemptait de mal faire, et la liberté de suivre 
leur propre lumière dans le choix de leurs opinions sur l’auteur uni- 
versel les mettait hors de reproche de l’impiété. En cet état, la raison 
qui n’était pas encore débauchée, avait les lumières bornées; mais elle 
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était plus droite, et moins sujette aux égarements, les passions 
n'étaient point violentes parce qu’on n’était ni parmi les méchants 
exemples, qui les irritent, ni dans l'habitude de les écouter, qui les 
introduit. La médiocrité régnait partout. L’ambition, l’avarice, et la 
fureur des voluptés qui n’ont paru qu’avec le dérèglement des mœurs, 
ne troublaient point le commerce de la vie. On ne connaissait point de 
distinction parmi les hommes, il n’y avait ni empire ni servitude, 
chacun se pourvoyait de ses besoins de la première main de la nature, 
on devait tout à son travail, dont personne n’était exempt; l’art d’aller 
chercher des richesses dans les entrailles de la terre, et d’y attacher la 
valeur de toutes les choses de ce monde, n’était point trouvé. Les 
plaisirs étaient innocents, on les prenait sans mollesse, sans emporte- 
ment, sans inquiétudes et sans jalousie; on contentait la nature sans 
passer les bornes, les désirs n’allait pas plus loin que les forces. . . . 
Cette pureté s’altéra, par la funeste société de plusieurs familles qui 
se lièrent entre elles, et commencèrent à former de petits états. . . . 
On commença à goûter la gloire, et à se laisser toucher du sentiment 
de l’ambition. Pour lors, le plus faible devint la victime du plus fort, 
les conquérants s’élevèrent des thrônes. . . . Le dégoût de se voir 
gouverner par un seul, et de ne pouvoir prétendre à la domination à 
son tour, donna la première idée de l’état populaire. Ce grand progrès 
de la disposition des hommes fit naître la nécessité de la Religion et 
du culte des Dieux. (pp. 53-7.) 


Although it is more likely that Boulainvilliers copied and possessed the 
Lettre d'Hypocrate à Damagette than that he wrote it himself, there can be 
no doubt concerning his authorship of the Æbrégé d'histoire ancienne. 
Fréret (Mazarine 1577, pp. 3-4) described the work as a universal history 
in two volumes undertaken by Boulainvilliers for the education of his two 
sons. Evidently the sons were not the only readers to profit by the history 
since despite the fact that its length made it impracticable for circulation, 
numerous copies were made. Two copies can still be found at the Mazarine 
(1577-1578, 1579), one at the Bibliothèque Nationale (F. fr. 6363-6364), 
one at Angoulême (24-5), one at Vire (174), and another at Dijon (1028).1° 
The date of composition was between 1700 and 1703, for on p. 29 of 
Mazarine 1577, the author speaks of the year 1700 “qui est l’année cou- 
rante,” and refers later to the Journal de Trévoux for the year 1703. 

In the “avertissement,” Boulainvilliers explained his purpose in writing 
the book. First and foremost, he insisted upon the establishment of an 
acceptable chronology and the formation of a satisfactory genealogy. He 
declared it also his intention to make his book a real cultural history of 

10 In addition, there are copies of a Histoire universelle attributed to Boulainvilliers at 


Arsenal 3708-9, Soissons 155-6. I do not know whether the text is the same as the Histoire 
ancienne. 
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antiquity which would describe the birth of the arts, and the rise and 
progress of science. Lastly, he undertook to conciliate miracles “même 
ceux de la création et du déluge,” with the notions which come from 
natural philosophy. In the elaboration of his work, he proceeded with great 
caution and documented himself with painstaking care. He has left, in the 
“avertissement, ” some of the sources of his information: 


Mais pour ne pas décréditer entièrement mon ouvrage en le com- 
mençant, je dois dire aussi dans cet avertissement que je me propose 
de le tirer des meilleures sources qui me soient connues, savoir de 
Marsham pour l’ordre, la disposition des temps, l'étendue et même 
pour les citations dont j’ai certifié la fidélité dans les faits les plus im- 
portants; de Samuel Bochard pour les recherches de l’antiquité, sur- 
tout pour celles de l’Italie et la Grèce; de Jean Leclerc, en ses ouvrages 
sur la Bible, et en ses bibliothéques tant pour la correction du premier 
en certains faits que pour l'intelligence des Livres Saints, d’Eusébe et 
de Sincelle pour l’ancienne Chronologie; des marbres d’Arondell pour 
leur rectification, de Selden en différents traités et particulièrement en 
celui des Dieux de la Syrie, de Scaliger, et du Père Peteau dans leurs 
livres de la doctrine, et de l’émendation des temps, enfin du P. Pezeron 
auteur nouveau et singulier dans ses découvertes. (Mazarine 1577, 
p. 22.) 


On first appearance, it would seem that the Abrégé d'histoire ancienne 
is nothing more than an additional universal history. And indeed, it was 
planned in such a way that the essentials of Jewish and Egyptian history 
are given in the first volume, and those of Greek and Roman in the second. 
But Boulainvilliers was an original spirit who could not be satisfied with the 
mere presentation of historical facts, he had to emphasize doubtful points, 
present conflicting opinions, discuss the relative value of each, and, on 
the whole, give a critical survey of early historical times, particularly of 
early Jewish times. Naturally, the Book of Genesis became the special 
object of his critical analysis, and his study of it was so exhaustive and 
complete that later writers, making like analyses, found his work a source 
of general information. 

The book begins with the creation. Boulainvilliers, true to his method 
of examining conflicting opinions, discusses those of the libertines who 
object to the term “creation,” and those of the orthodox “qui s’attache a 
la lettre de l’Ecriture.”’ He himself takes the middle ground. There can be 
no doubt that a “première cause” exists: 

Lucréce et Spinoza sont également absurdes dans tous les raisonne- 
ments qu’ils font pour la détruire. En un mot, le bon sens et la droite 
raison concourent avec la conscience pour former la démonstration de 
son existence. (p. 54.) 
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The Deity having given reason (la lumière naturelle) to man, is not 
offended by its use. Thus when enlightened by a knowledge of physical 
laws one follows Moses’ story of the creation, it becomes “une instruction 
très simple du culte que nous devons à Dieu” but none the less inexact. 

This same critical method is applied to the story of the flood. The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether it was general or not. The orthodox 
maintain that it was. On the other hand, the libertines call attention to the 
fact that God was angry only with man and hence would not have drowned 
the other animals. Moreover, the mountains were too high to be covered by 
a flood and the ark was certainly too small to contain all the animals. 
Boulainvilliers’s sympathies are manifestly with the libertines’ opinions. 
His conclusion, however, is a prudent apostolic bow: 


Après cela puisqu'il faut dire la vérité dans l’histoire même en 
matières religieuses, j’avouerai que les difficultés sont grandes de part 
et d’autre et que je ne trouve rien qui satisfasse plus aisément l’em- 
barras qu’elles font naître que le nouveau système de Thomas Burnet: 
Theoria sacra telluris. (pp. 117 f.) 


And he exposes at length Burnet’s theory. 


Boulainvilliers in examining the Book of Genesis brought into question 
many points which were to become the common stock of critical Deists. 
There are errors in chronology, due to alteration or to faulty copying, 
mistakes in the lineage of Noah, difficulties in the ages of Abraham and 
Terah, and discrepancies in the stories of Dinah and Tamar. And more 
extraordinary than the rest is the explanation of Dan’s name “qui ne lui 
a été donné que plusieurs siécles aprés Moise.” (p. 695.) Boulainvilliers’s 
conclusion is a masterpiece of cautious discretion: 


Telle était l’idée que l’auteur de la Genèse avait de divers peuples 
du monde; idée qui peut nous paraître bien bornée par rapport aux 
lumières communes puisqu'il paraît avoir ignoré ces grandes peu- 
plades de l'Orient qui de son temps avaient déjà établi un Empire qui 
dure encore dans la Chine et puisqu'il ne semble pas avoir connu 
l’Europe ni même l'Afrique, hors Egypte et ses environs, mais par 
rapport aux lumières de l'inspiration, par laquelle on prétend qu’il a 
connu les généalogies des anciens patriarches, on est bien plus étonné 
de voir qu'il omet de parler des nègres et des indiens de couleur de 
cuivre qui n’ont point de barbe . . . lesquels paraissent former deux 
espèces différentes des autres hommes, sans compter les vastes con- 
tinents nouvellement découverts qui vraisemblablement n'étaient 
pas alors sans habitants. 

Toutefois il faut reconnaître que ces omissions ne sont pas sans uti- 
lité, quand bien même elles ne serviraient qu’à nous faire comprendre 
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que son livre n’est pas destiné spécialement à nous instruire des choses 
naturelles et philosophiques, ni même des événements de l’histoire qui 
n'ont point une relation essentielle à son objet, qu’ainsi c’est par un 
grand abus que sous prétexte d’honorer le créateur dont il nous donne 
la connaissance, tant de gens veulent y découvrir toutes choses, et 
même captiver les sentiments d’autrui à toutes les inductions qu'ils 
tirent de ses paroles. (pp. 251-3.) 


More important than errors and discrepancies are the faulty points of 
view found in the Bible. In the story of the flood, God is represented as 
capricious and changeable, more human than divine in His reactions. As a 
matter of fact, to judge by Moses’ writings, the Jews had a very imperfect 
conception of the Deity, a conception entirely lacking in the element of 
spirituality. They admitted several divinities “et en avaient à peu près 
opinion que nous avons des anges.” They were far from the philosophical 
sublime thoughts which people later had concerning the divine nature 
(p. 305) and consequently they had a distorted idea of vice and virtue. If 
their conception of the Deity was imperfect their views on the nature of 
the soul were even more so, since they did not distinguish between the 
material and the spiritual and knew nothing of its immortality: 


Mais pour trancher court 4 toute question sur cette matiére il faut 
dire que dans les ouvrages connus de Moise on convient qu’il n’y a pas 
un mot qui favorise tant soit peu la spiritualité ou l’immortalité de 
Pâme (p.323) 

In their conception of the Deity they were inferior to the Chinese, in their 
conception of the soul, they were inferior to the Egyptians. 

Boulainvilliers refuses to admit, in the working of miracles, other forces 
than natural laws. The crossing of the Red Sea was made possible by the 
combination of a heavy tide and a strong wind. The division of tongues at 
Babel was the natural result of overpopulation and separation into tribes. 
Moreover, since miracles can be produced by good people as well as by bad, 
they are, indeed, ambiguous indications of God’s Will. (p. 487.) 

In the treatment of prophecies, Boulainvilliers follows closely Spinoza. 
For him, they were the result of “enthousiasme” or of an “imagination 
échauffée.” They were not always fulfilled, and their words often had a 
double meaning. He also resembled Spinoza in his comments upon the 
various encounters of the Patriarchs with God. Of especial interest to him 
was the occasion upon which God commanded Abraham to be circumcised. 
He remarks that the opinion exists that the custom of circumcision came 
to Abraham from the Egyptians. His solution is more original: Abraham 
did get the idea from the Egyptians and God, seeing that he would like to 
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imitate them, indulgently gave him a command to do so, perhaps in a 
dream. What is more, the whole story of the circumcision serves no pur- 
pose: 

En effet la circoncision n’est pas elle-méme utile ni a la piété, ni a 
la justice, ni à la continence. . . . Pourquoi donc aurait-elle servi de 
signe particulier au peuple de Dieu. . . . (p. 715.) 

Boulainvilliers concludes that the ancients believed all encounters to be 
visions. He questions the value of those related in Genesis for two reasons: 
first, God did not need to make His Will known since nothing can happen 


contrary to it; and, second, the visions were usually accompanied by 
promises which have never been fulfilled: 


Mais ce qui doit surprendre plus que tout le reste, c’est qu'après une 
telle solennité, il ne paraît pas que dans l’exécution Dieu ait parfaite- 
ment rempli sa promesse. Car les Juifs n’ont point détruit les dix na- 
tions cananéennes dont il est parlé en ce lieu et ils n’ont point été 
maîtres du pays compris entre l’Euphrate et le torrent qui sépare 
l'Egypte de la Phénicie. . . . On répond que les promesses sont toujours 
conçues en termes magnifiques que l’on n’en doit pas peser toutes les 
paroles et qu’il suffit de l’exécution d’une partie de ce qu’elles expri- 
ment, mais ceux qui considèrent plutôt la politique de Moïse que sa 
mission prophétique ont tiré de cet endroit une espèce d’argument, 
pour montrer qu’il n’a écrit la Genèse que dans le seul dessein d’exciter 
son peuple à la conquête du pays de Chanaan. . . . (p.708.) 


Such in brief are some of the Biblical points taken up by Boulainvilliers 
and the explanations he suggests. It is not necessary to discuss the question 
of the origin of these ideas since they are so evidently similar to those of 
Spinoza. It is true that Boulainvilliers does not have the same ultimate 
purpose as Spinoza in making his criticism. His work is really a catalogue 
of historical, moral, and religious errors of the Book of Genesis which he 
has ingeniously concealed in a discussion of ancient history. The influence 
of the Abrégé d'histoire ancienne upon subsequent critics for that reason is 
incalculable. It remains incontestable that they had only to refer to it for 
any material which they needed. Boulainvilliers exemplified how effective 
and how cautious one might be at the same time. 

Several ideas of the Abrégé d'histoire ancienne may have extended beyond 
the immediate circle of his deistic followers and joined the current which 
was expressed in the opening chapters of De l'esprit des lois and the Essai 
sur l'inégalité. There is a passage (pp. 256 ff.) in the treatise not altogether 
unlike passages which we have already quoted from the Recherches curi- 
euses de philosophie and the Lettre d’Hypocrate à Damagette, which takes 
up the question of the origin of civil law. Boulainvilliers traces its incep- 
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tion from the golden age, which, to him, was the age of simple family 
society. He considers, however, the poets’ picture of the innocence of the 
golden age to be a misrepresentation: 


Leur i ignorance était sans doute plus grande qu’elle n’est aujourd’hui 
et par conséquent ils avaient moins de désirs, et plus de repos, mais 
comme les hommes n’ont jamais été sans passion il n’est guére possible 
qu'ils ayent été innocents, surtout après la division des peuples qui fit 
connaître à chacun l’usage des possessions particulières. (p. 258.) 


This golden age was succeeded by the bronze and iron ages, the latter ac- 
companied by attendant evils: 


C’est donc au commencement de cet Âge que l’on doit chercher 
l'origine de la souveraine puissance, celle de la guerre, celle de Pes- 
clavage et enfin celle des loix politiques et religieuses. (p. 258.) 


Boulainvilliers was particularly opposed to slavery as it had developed. 
He, like Montesquieu, speaks feelingly of “le traitement que ces pauvres 
malheureux recoivent en Amérique par des nations chrétiennes et policées, 
à la honte de notre religion et de humanité.” He none the less stresses the 
point that man did not invent civil war because he was weak or because 
the desire to do so was in his nature. Civil wars originated not as a protec- 
tion of the weak but a subterfuge of the strong. They were the result of 
“ambition, la force et les ruses”: 


Les mêmes moyens, savoir l’ambition, la force et les ruses qui nous 
soumettent aujourd’hui les sauvages ont été dans les premiers temps 
les instruments qui ont fondé ces empires, unissant les plus forts en 
société et réduisant les plus faibles en servitude. (p. 268.) 


There is a striking similarity between portions of the Abrégé a’ histoire 
ancienne and the Tractatus theologo-politicus of Spinoza. Boulainvilliers’s 
great passion, in fact, seems to have been the works of Spinoza. Should one 
therefore regard him as responsible for the numerous spinozistic man- 
uscripts which circulated in the early part of the eighteenth century? We 
have already seen that Fréret attributed to him a “Métaphysique de 
Spinosa.” Paulmy credited him also with La Métaphysique et l'éthique de 
Spinosa, son esprit et sa vie; the Arsenal manuscript lists of Boulainvilliers’s 
supposed works mention an Exposition de Spinosa, while the readings and 
reflexions of Boulainvilliers contain the Principia, an Abrégé de l'opinion 
de Spinosa, and an Extrait du traité théologo-politique avec la réfutation. 
More recently, M" Colonna d’Istria ascribed to him a translation of the 
Ethics. In addition to these treatises, there existed in the first half of the 
eighteenth century a Traité théologo-politique and an Analyse du traité de 
la théologie-politique which have sometimes been considered the work of the 
Count. 
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It seems, however, unwise to attribute to Boulainvilliers the translation 
of the Tractatus which existed in manuscript form with the title Traité 
théologo-politique, contenant savoir: quelques dissertations dans lesquelles 
on démontre que la liberté de philosopher non seulement peut s’accorder 
avec la paix de la République et la piété, mais encore que la piété et la 
paix de la République ne peuvent subsister sans cette liberté. Traduit du 
latin, par J. F. P. The manuscript was copied but it attracted apparently 
but little attention, since only three copies now exist in the public libraries 
of France: Rouen 1569, Sénat 144, and Grenoble 741. The whole Tractatus 
was not translated, the last four chapters which concern politics being 
summarized very briefly. The translator explained in an “avis” his reason 
for abridging this particular part: 


Comme je n’avais en vue que d’éclaircir les fondements de ma re- 
ligion, je me suis spécialement attaché aux matiéres qui y avaient 
rapport, laissant à part tous les discours politiques que Spinosa avait 
insérés ça et là, et les derniers chapitres qui m’ont paru étrangers à 
mon sujet. Le stile n'étant d'aucun poids dans un traité aussi grave 
et aussi important, je ne me suis attaché qu’à rendre les pensées de 
l’auteur le plus exactement qu’il m’a été possible, quelquefois même 
au dépens de la langue. 


The translation was made after 1690, for a note of the translator to Chap- 
ter XVI refers to Locke’s Treatise on Civil Government. The copy at Rouen 
dates considerably later, since a note of the copyist, p. 136, states: “Mr 
de Fénelon et le père Lami ont tenté de donner une Réfutation de cet 
ouvrage, mais ce livre-ci est de ceux qu’on ne réfute pas guant au fonds.” 
Then, too, the last part of the manuscript undertakes a defense of Spinoza 
against Houtteville which certainly could not have been written by 
Boulainvilliers who died in 1722. 

Thus there are reasons to suspect that the translation of the Tractatus 
may not be by Boulainvilliers, although it probably did not remain un- 
known to his group. There are likewise reasons to suspect that a brief 
analysis of the Tractatus, entitled Analyse du traité de la théologie-politique 
is not by him, in spite of the evidence of B. N. N. Ac. fr. 11072 which shows 
that he made extracts from Spinoza’s work, and in spite of the fact that 
the remaining two copies of the Analyse which now exist in the public 
libraries of France attribute the work to him. The treatise appears under 
two titles. Nancy 207 (595) is entitled Analyse du traité de la théologie- 
politique de Spinosa; Mazarine 1198 is entitled Dissertation sur l Ecriture 
Sainte et les prophètes.” It is a succinct attack against the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, the miracles of the New Testament, and the contradictions 
which occur in both, accompanied by the assertion of Bayle that one may 


u A copy in Columbia University (X 193 Sp. 4 X) is entitled Analyse du traité de la 
théologie-politique de Spinosa. It is also attributed to Boulainvilliers. 
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be without religion and yet be an “honnête homme”: “Point de religion 
et je n’en serai que plus honnête homme. La loi ne fait que des esclaves; elle 
ne justifie point le cœur, elle n’arréte que la main.” The Analyse was not 
published until 1767.” It is difficult to understand why it did not have a 
wider circulation in the first half of the century. 

The Analyse du traité de la théologie-politique de Spinosa opens with an 
eulogy of Spinoza’s method, describing it as cartesian. The author of the 
Analyse then remarks how difficult it is to refute a work of this caliber; 
and cites two notable attempts at refutation by Lamy and Bayle: 


Le P. Lamy Bénédictin a épuisé toute sa métaphysique pour réfuter 
ses paralogismes sur les prophéties et les miracles, mais je ne sais com- 
ment il se tire des questions de fait par rapport aux monuments de la 
Religion. Bayle par cet esprit de critique, qui signala sa plume contre 
tous les écrits de son temps de quelque réputation, Bayle a essayé sa 
logique contre Spinosa, et Bayle est lui-même un Spinosiste. (Co- 
lumbia University X 193 Sp. 4 X, p. 3.) 

The writer’s own position is not clear. At one moment he seems to admire 
Spinoza, at another to attempt to disprove him, at still another to leave 
to others the task of contradicting him. A passage at the very beginning 
of the treatise is indicative of his uncertain position: 


Voila les principaux paradoxes contenus dans sa préface. Je laisse à 
votre religion et à vos lumières à vous défendre contre ces arguments 
car je ne suis ici que l’historien de Spinosa. Ce qu’il y a de singulier, 
c’est qu’il soumet bonnement son livre à l'examen et au jugement des 
puissances souveraines de son pays, mais aussi il écrivit à la Haye. 
D (D 6) 

And on p. 43, a paragraph is inserted which is either totally insincere or 
wholly ironical. The whole passage resembles the apostolic bow so fre- 
quently affected by Voltaire: 

Quand il s’agit de défendre l’Ecriture Sainte, on a bientôt fait avec 
Spinosa, il est vrai que l’on paye en probabilités et en conjectures; 
mais c’en est encore trop pour un incrédule; et si jamais l’axiome 
d’Aristote (adversus negantem principia non esse disputandum) doit 
avoir lieu quelque part, c’est surtout en matiére de religion. On sait 
bien. . . . A l’égard des variations, des erreurs de date et même de 
fait dont Spinosa fait tant de bruit, nos savants interprètes trouvent 
le moyen de sauver tout cela. Voyez le Père Calmet. Simon Dupin. 
(p. 43.) 

Finally, at the conclusion of the analysis, we find: “Vous n’avez pas besoin 
de mes réflexions pour sentir où tend tout ce système de Spinosa.” 


2 Lanson, op. cit., p. 17. 
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The analysis is thoroughly unsatisfactory as a presentation of Spinoza’s 
thought. To begin with, the author has limited himself to points of criti- 
cism concerning Scripture, hence a major purpose of Spinoza, that of 
establishing the principles of free thought and free speech in a state, is 
totally ignored. Even some of his paramount arguments such as natural 
Right are left undiscussed. Moreover, motives are assigned to him, or de- 
ductions made from his statements which at the present day would seem 
decidedly unfair. It will suffice to cite one case in point: 


On voit où il en veut venir, et il l’insinue fort clairement, c’est que 
suivant ses principes la religion n’est que police, et par conséquent 
que toute religion est indifférente; que toute religion est bonne en soi, 
comme tout gouvernement est bon suivant les divers génies et les 
différents caractéres des peuples qui veulent bien s’y soumettre. Voila 
tout le plan et la gradation de ce fameux Pirrhonisme qui a tant de 
sectateurs aujourd’hui. Je vais vous faire parcourir légèrement toutes 
ces matières, en vous marquant seulement les gros traits de l’ouvrage, 
et ce qui m’a le plus frappé dans un examen assez superficiel et qu’as- 
surément je n’ai point fait ex professo. (p. 7.) 

Finally, not only is there in the analysis misrepresentation, but lack of 
comprehension. Concerning Spinoza’s views on the relation between 
Nature and God, we find this comment: 


Vous allez voir comment Spinosa confond ici les causes secondes 
avec la première, Dieu avec la nature. Il a déjà fait plus haut cet argu- 
ment. . . . Voilà le pur matérialisme. (p. 13.) 


It is indeed a curious Spinoza depicted in this analysis, strangely truncated, 
misinterpreted, and misrepresented. There is small wonder that his repu- 
tation suffered throughout the eighteenth century, when he had such a 
disciple. 

The author of the Analyse none the less grasped in the work of the phi- 
losopher certain points which became in time the cardinal principles of 
French critical Deism. He stresses with especial force Spinoza’s regard for 
reason; he drew, although not so subtly as the philosopher, the line of 
demarcation between the province of reason, and that of imagination; he 
accepted Spinoza’s qualification of the limits of human intelligence; he 
emphasized Spinoza’s contention that the Jews were not the only chosen 
race. The three most important principles which he saw in Spinoza’s work 
were (1) that imagination (not reason or inspiration) is the chief attribute 
of prophecy, (2) that the laws of nature are immutable, and hence miracles 
are impossible, and (3) that no portion of Scripture should be accepted as 
matter of faith which is not substantiated fully by history. 
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The author of the Analyse was peculiarly attracted by Spinoza’s biblical 
criticism which, for him, formed the most important part of the theological 
and political treatise: 


Spinosa pour sapper peu à peu l’autorité de |’Ecriture et rendre 
suspects les livres canoniques, contredit l’antiquité de ces livres et 
s'efforce de prouver qu'ils ne sont pas originaux. Il est aisé de sentir 
ou cela doit le mener. . . . Il est sûr qu’on doit moins de foi à des 
histoires dont on n’a point d’auteurs contemporains. Voilà l’objet et 
l’idée de la critique de Spinosa. (pp. 22-3.) 


There ensues a veritable catalogue of criticism against the authenticity 
of the Old Testament. Moses, it is asserted, could not be the author of the 
Pentateuch for several reasons, namely: reference is made in Deuteronomy 
to the crossing of the Jordan which did not take place until after Moses’ 
death; he is spoken of in the third person and eulogized, his death is even 
related in the very books he is supposed to have written; the Pentateuch 
mentions places whose names were not assigned until later (cf. Dan); and 
incidents are recounted in these books which occurred after the death of 
Moses. The same reasons could be given for doubting the authenticity of 
Joshua. Moreover, Judges, Samuel, and Kings were written long after the 
events which are related therein had occurred. Finally, the incomplete 
state of the Books of the Prophets makes one suspect their authenticity. 
Spinoza had concluded that the historical books of the Old Testament 
might have been written by Ezra, a conclusion accepted by the author of 
the Analyse. 

A type of error in the Old Testament indicated by Spinoza and, in turn, 
examined by the writer of the Analyse was that of false computation or 
false chronology. Thus he records that the incidents of the story of Judah 
and Tamar could not have happened in the space of twenty-two years as 
is stated. It seems improbable that Jacob married Leah at the age of 
eighty-four. It is a strain on one’s credulity to believe the tale of Dinah 
and Shechem inasmuch as Dinah was only seven when these events sup- 
posedly took place. Moreover, Simeon and Levi are said to have sacked 
Salem when they were eleven or twelve. The date of the building of the 
temple by Solomon is wrongly stated as 480 years after the departure of 
the Jews from Egypt since a simple addition of an incomplete list of figures 
given a little later mounts to 518 years. Furthermore, the numbers of those 
who returned from captivity are incorrectly calculated. Instead of 29,818, 
the total should be 42,360. And lastly: 


Les Chroniques des Rois de Juda et celles des Rois d'Israël ne s’ac- 
cordent pas toujours. Il est dit que Joram, fils d’Achab, commença à 
régner la 2° année du règne de Joram, fils de Josaphat: et dans les 
Chroniques des Rois de Juda, que Joram fils de Josaphat commenga 
à régner la 5° année de Joram, fils d’Achab. 
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There is one item which renders questionable Boulainvilliers’s authorship 
of the Analyse. It will be recalled that he died in 1722. On p. 18 of the 
manuscript, there is the remark: “Un anticonvulsionnaire pourrait s’ac- 
comoder de ce que Spinosa dit ici des miracles.” This statement could only 
date from 1728, the year of the scandal of the “convulsionnaires” in the 
cemetery St. Médard. Therefore, if it is an integral part of the Analyse 
the treatise was written after the death of Boulainvilliers.¥ 

There is no reason, however, for not accepting Boulainvilliers as the 
author of La Vie et l'esprit de Spinosa This treatise has an array of titles: 
La Métaphysique et l Ethique de Spinosa, son esprit et sa vie (Auxerre 235-6, 
Laon 514, Arsenal 2235-6); Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de B. 
de Sp. (Angoulême 29, Valenciennes 295, Troyes 2820, Besançon 418, B. 
N. f. fr. g111, Mazarine 3560); La Vie, essay de métaphysique et l'esprit de 
Spinosa (Périgueux 36, Chaumont 195, Auxerre 237, Fécamp 24-5); 
Métaphysique de Mr. de B (Mazarine 3558); or L'Esprit de Spinosa 
(Leningrad, Phil., in-4°, 25). It was published along with the refutations of 
Fénelon and Lamy in 1731 by Lenglet Dufresnoy as Réfutation des erreurs 
de Benoit de Spinosa. The printed editions and several of the manuscripts 
ascribe it to Boulainvilliers. Thus Mazarine 3558, Auxerre 237, B. N. f. fr. 
12242-3, F. fr. 9111, Laon 514, and Fécamp 24-5 all name Boulainvilliers 
in the title. Others, such as Arsenal 2236, Auxerre 235-6, Angouléme 29, 
Troyes 2820, Valenciennes 295 give the initials M. L. C. D. C. D. B. (i.e. 
Monsieur le Comte de Charles de Boulainvilliers). Two of them, Périgueux 
36 and Leningrad, Phil., in-4°, 25, attribute it to M. Lucas. Several of the 
manuscripts (Arsenal 2236, Auxerre 235-6, Angouléme 29, Troyes 2820, 
Laon 514) contain the notice “copié sur l’original de l’auteur.” Three 
(Arsenal 2236, Auxerre 235-6 and Laon 514) are dated “août 1712”; three 
others (Angoulême 29, Troyes 2820, Valenciennes 295), “août 1714.” 

That the manuscript had a wide circulation is not to be wondered at. 
It was among those works which were copied systematically and put into 
the trade. We have already seen that Fréret mentioned “un homme fort 
connu dans le public par sa qualité de libraire d’épée” who sold copies. On 
January 20, 1725, the lieutenant of police wrote to the Duke of Bourbon 
that he had arrested Bonnet, Le Coulteux and Lépine for copying and 
distributing this work. 


18 The Analyse seems, however, not to have been written with the treatise of Spinoza at 
hand, but with the translation of Spinoza’s treatise which we have just mentioned. The 
discussions of government, and Natural Right, which were omitted or considerably 
abridged in the translation, are also omitted in the Analyse. 

14 Arsenal 2236. 

15 Mazarine 1577. 
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In its longest form La Vie et l'esprit de Spinosa consists of the following 
parts: 


1. La Vie de feu M" de Spinosa. 


This life is often attributed to D" Lucas. Périgueux 36 has a note which 
reads: “Cet ouvrage n’est pas de Boulainvilliers. Il est attribué à Luca 
[sic]. Auxerre 235 has also a note: “Par un de ses amis, le Sieur Lucas, 
médecin a La Haye.” Then, after the phrase in the Vie: “Que si l’ouvrage 
que je consacre a la mémoire d’un illustre amy,” the following note has 
been added: “‘L’auteur qui se désigne ici comme l’ami de Spinosa ne peut 
être que le Sieur Lucas, médecin à La Haye. Ce Lucas a fait effectivement 
une vie de Spinosa, qui est restée manuscrite.” The copyist of Auxerre 237 
was less willing to commit himself definitely: “Il faut voir si c’est le même 
ouvrage que celui qui est imprimé en 1712 attribué à un médecin appellé 
Lucas. Bib. 868. On trouve ici outre la vie de Spinosa écrite par Boulain- 
villiers, l’explication du système de Spinosa, mais j'en ignore le nom de 
l’auteur. Le titre au fol. suivant l’attribue au même auteur qui a écrit la 
vie mais il y a lieu d’en douter.” The reference Bib. 868 is to De Bure: 
“La Vie et l'esprit de Benoit de Spinosa. Imprimé (en Hollande) en 1712, 
in-8°. L'on ignore encore l’auteur de cette production infâme, qui n’aurait 
jamais dû voir le jour; et dont les exemplaires sont devenus rares. On 
l’attribue, mais sans aucune certitude, à un docteur en médecin de La Haye, 
appellé Lucas, lequel était un des sectaires de Spinosa.” This Ve is a strong 
eulogy of Spinoza whose moral qualities are very much stressed. Two or 
three incidents of the philosopher’s life are recounted in detail, especially 
the episode of Morteira. His hatred of superstition is also described at 
length. But no attempt is made to elaborate upon his philosophy. There are 
many similarities between this manuscript Vie and that of Colérus, La 
Vie de B. de Spinosa, La Haye, 1706. In the printed edition of La Réfutation 
de B. de Spinosa, 1731, it is, in fact, attributed to Colérus. 


2. Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de B. . . . de Sp... 


The essay begins with an “avertissement” in which the author explains 
how he happened to give this “methodical exposition of an absurd system.” 
He confesses that for a long time he has been prejudiced against the doctrine 
of Spinoza and had even undertaken a refutation of the Tractatus. This 
refutation he had shown to “un grand prélat” who had encouraged him to 
continue a work which would be useful to the public. But domestic diffi- 
culties had prevented him from continuing. In the meantime, two refuta- 
tions of Spinoza’s Ethics, one by Lami, the other by a Hollander whom he 
believed to be a Socinian, had appeared. Then, too, Bayle’s article on 
Spinoza had attracted his attention. “Toutefois ce qui acheva de me le 
faire considérer comme un ouvrage sérieux et digne d’être mis au net, pour 
pouvoir être ensuite valablement réfuté; ce fut la publication de la doctrine 
des Chinois, dans les écrits de Mrs. des Missions Etrangères, intéressés à 
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faire connaître, que les honneurs que l’on rend en Orient à Confucius, ne 
sont pas plus légitimes que ceux que l’on rendrait en Europe à Spinosa, 
puisqu'ils ont tous deux soutenu les mêmes opinions.” None the less, the 
author felt no real urge to write about Spinoza until 1704 when the phi- 
losopher’s posthumous works were published. Then it was that he com- 
pleted his refutation. 

It would be a mistake to consider the Essay a refutation of Stet s 
Ethics. It is divided into two parts, the first entitled “De l’Etre en général 
et en particulier”; the second, “Des Passions.” 

The actual treatise begins with a statement more strongly reminiscent 
of Descartes’ Discours de la méthode than of Spinoza: 


Voilà pourquoi j’ai pris le dessein de me rendre compte à moi-même 
de mes véritables connaissances; non de celles qui m’ont instruit des 
événements passés par la lecture de l’histoire, ou de celles qui sont le 
fruit de l’expérience que l’on acquiert pendant le cours ordinaire de la 
vie; ni enfin de tous les sujets particuliers qui tombent sous les sens; 
mais des connaissances premières et générales, qui doivent servir de 
fondement à toutes les autres, et même de règle à la conduite. (Edi- 
tion of 1731, p. 21.) 

The cartesian principle of “Je pense, donc je suis” is accepted. From this 
principle, as in Descartes, the concept of extent is deduced, and from ex- 
tent, the concept of objects. From this point on similarity to Descartes 
ceases. Objects are divided into three groups; those which feel and pre- 
sumably think, those which think, and those which neither feel nor think. 
All objects, while possessing particular properties, possess common ones of 
which the most general is that of being: “être, pris abstraitement.” It is 
reasonable, then, that in this “être, pris abstraitement,” there should be a 
Being: “Etre absolu et nécessaire.” There are also, and this is proven by 
“sentiment,” many particular Beings, which are neither absolute nor neces- 
sary. Thus the “Etre absolu et nécessaire” exists, although it is incon- 
ceivable that any “être particulier” could have a positive conception of 
Him. His attributes, however, can be comprehended. First of all, he is 
“pensant et étendu.” He possesses “existence nécessaire, l’unité, infinité, 
indépendance.” He is “simple, indivisible, éternel.” From this system of 
deduction, the conclusion is obvious: 


Je ne puis éviter de conclure que Dieu et l’universalité des choses 
sont le même. Il s’ensuit donc que tout ce que j’ai pensé de l’être sou- 
verain, de l’être parfait, d’un Dieu, à qui je me suis cru devoir obéis- 
sance, amour, culte, religion, d’un Dieu créateur, juge de mes actions, 
tout cela s’évanouit. (p. 43.) 


1 For analyses of the Essay, see article of Lanson in R. C. C. (1908), and Colonna d’ Istria, 
op. cit. 
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With such a conclusion, it is necessary, of course, to revise all previous con- 
ceptions of morality. The guides for reasonable conduct are henceforth the 
laws of “lumière naturelle” given directly to man. Cult, no longer neces- 
sary, may nevertheless be useful, since it may purify this “lumière” and 
“la rend digne d’être pratiquée par un esprit raisonnable, comme elle la 
rend plus propre à honorer |’étre suprême.” Even the idea of an avenging 
and rewarding God may be serviceable as a restraining influence in society, 
although it is a “source très féconde de toutes les superstitions du monde.” 
A better doctrine would be good for the sake of goodness. For, after all, 
vice and virtue, good and evil, are relative to the individual: 


On peut conclure avec certitude, que le bien et le mal ne sont rien de 
positif, et qu’on ne doit les considérer que comme des modes de pensée. 
(p. 76.) 

The organization of the ideas in the last half of the first part of the 
Essay is not exceedingly clear. There are notwithstanding several impor- 
tant points to be noted. The author believes firmly in the “chain of beings” 
which so intrigued Voltaire in the Traité de métaphysique: 


De là, il faut conclure qu’il y a des individus de toutes espèces, les 
uns composés de corps trés simples, d’autres composés eux-mémes 
d’autres individus, et d’autres encore de ces derniers, et ainsi jusqu’a 
l’universalité des choses, qui est elle-même, en ce sens, une espèce 
d’individu, dont les parties changent perpétuellement et en une in- 
finité de manières, sans que sa nature en soit altérée, ni qu’elle cesse 
d’être la même. (p. 110.) 


The doctrine of the “chain of beings” profoundly modifies the writer’s 
views on man’s place in the organization of things. Animals, for instance, 
think in the same way as man, “sans qu’il y ait d’autre différence entr’elles 
et nous, que celle de l’organisation.” Similarly there may be spirits above 
man of greater intelligence than he. But animal, man, and spirit have 
certain restrictions in common: no thought exists without an object to 
which to attach itself; no soul is separate from its body; no mind is capable 
of knowing itself; no human intelligence is limitless. Here the author ex- 
presses his views on psychology. For him the mind possesses three faculties: 
memory, imagination, and a “faculté critique.” Memory, “de toutes sortes 
de perceptions,” is at the basis of knowledge. The function of imagination 
is to arrange these images or perceptions in methodical fashion, while the 
“faculté critique” judges the truth or error of images or perceptions. The 
“faculté critique,” not memory or imagination, is the source of error. This 
exoneration of imagination is distinctly opposed to Pascal’s view. The 
writer of the Essay contends that judgment errs because it refuses to trust 
the only human criterion of truth—that is to say, evidence. Diderot 
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argued no more conclusively in the article “Certitude” of the Encyclopédie 
than the author of the Essay: 


Le caractère propre, l’indice certain de la vérité ne se peut donc 
rencontrer ailleurs que dans l'évidence, parce que toute autre espèce 
de conviction deviendra d’abord suspecte à un esprit libre et non pré- 
venu, au lieu que celle qui est l'effet de l'évidence est nette, claire et 
distincte. (p. 125.) 


From this principle of evidence as the criterion of truth, the writer 
postulates certain axioms which, while not readily apparent, are funda- 
mental for his metaphysics. For instance, the will is not a “faculté libre et 
indéterminée.” (p. 134.) Furthermore, evidence destroys the doctrine of 
original sin. (p. 140.) It shows that revelation is powerless to present a 
clear vision of God (p. 155), and explains that people do not have a clear 
conception of God because they insist upon picturing Him as a particular 
rather than a general Being. (p. 154.) Lastly, it does away with the an- 
thropomorphic belief in immortality: 


Il s'ensuit donc que je ne mourrai pas tout entier, et qu’une grande 
partie de moi-méme échappera a la ruine de mon existence modale, 
sans que je puisse toutefois me flatter d’avoir aprés ma mort, con- 
naissance ou notion de ce que je suis, ou que j’aurai été; puisque je 
n’en ai aucune de |’existence précédente de toutes les parties de 
matière dont je suis à présent composé, lesquelles existaient aussi 
réellement, avant que je fusse, qu’elles existeront, aprés que je ne 
serai plus. (p. 159.) 


In the first part of the treatise there is an attempt to discredit the va- 
lidity of Christian Revelation. In the second, entitled Des Passions, the 
aim is to destroy both the Christian and philosophical conception of 
morality. In both conceptions, the starting principle is that the passions 
are bad. Both (p. 163) ‘‘s’accordent à supposer dans l’homme, une puis- 
sance affective avec laquelle il peut se rendre maitre de ses passions.” These 
views are prevalent due both to the inadequacy of our ideas concerning 
man’s nature and to the prejudices of education. Among the latter are 
three capital prejudices: 


Nous sommes prévenus que l'esprit humain est une substance in- 
dépendante du corps, laquelle n’y fait qu’une habitation passagère, 
après quoi elle jouira sans lui de tous les avantages de la spiritualité. 
Nous croyons encore que, si l’esprit sent quelque chose à l’occasion du 
corps et de ses organes, suivant la relation que Dieu a établie entre 
eux, il a une infinité d’autres sensations, qui appartiennent à ses pro- 
priétés intellectuelles. Enfin, nous croyons que notre 4me meut notre 
corps, et qu’elle en détermine toutes les actions par la puissance de sa 
volonté. (p. 168.) 
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Of course, these beliefs are errors: will has already been shown to be a 
faculty determined by external circumstances. Moreover, the body in- 
fluences the mind as much as the mind the body. (p. 175.) As a matter of 
fact, the desires of man are a determining force greater than all others, 
especially the desire for conservation which expresses itself in two ways: 
(a) in the search for personal comfort and (b) the avoidance of that which 
stands in the way of comfort. This desire for conservation is at the root of 
our passions. And when it is once in operation, man can no longer control 


them through religion or philosophy. Only by opposing one passion to an- 
other can he become their master: 


Il est donc certain, selon ce qui vient d’être expliqué, que l’être sen- 
sible et connaissant, c’est-à-dire, l’individu humain, étant une fois 
touché des sentiments d’amour ou de haine, pour les différents objets 
que la sensation lui présente, n’est plus en état d’arréter les passions, 
qui en sont les conséquences nécessaires; et toute la sagesse, la Re- 
ligion et la philosophie, dont il peut étre armé contre leur effort, n’y 
peuvent rien opposer si elles n’ont pas attaché de bonne heure son in- 
clination à des objets d’une autre espèce; ou bien si elles ne l’enlèvent 
à ses propres perceptions, par la représentation d’autres objets qui le 
puissent toucher plus sensiblement. (p. 251.) 


Thus the fundamental principles of Christian morality are attacked. 
Man’s spiritual and physical actions are predetermined to such an extent 
that each action can be evaluated mathematically: 


. ce qui me persuade, et peut même, à mon avis, faire une preuve 
admissible par tout le monde, que la morale considérée dans les affec- 
tions naturelles de l'individu humain, se doit traiter mathématique- 
ment, et qu’elle est susceptible de démonstrations aussi régulières, que 
celles que l’on peut employer, pour déterminer les proportions des 
grandeurs, des nombres, des sons et tout sujet mécanique. (p. 266.) 


For a mechanist holding these opinions, good is the attainment of any or 
every kind of satisfaction, whereas evil is any or every kind of unhappiness, 
particularly that which has for its cause frustrated desires. Thus good and 
evil are not distinguished by their nature, but by individual judgment: 
Ainsi les noms de bien et de mal, de meilleur et de pire n’expriment 
que nos propres jugements, relatifs 4 nos perceptions et aux images 
quien résultent. (p. 314.) 


3. L’Esprit de M" Spinosa, c’est-à-dire ce que croit la plus saine partie du 
monde. 


This portion, often called Les Trois imposteurs, will be treated in a 
separate chapter. 
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The manuscripts of La Vie et l'esprit de Spinosa do not always consist 
of the “avertissement,” the Vie, the Essay and the Esprit. Only Arsenal 
2236, Auxerre 235-6, B. N. f. fr. 12242-3, Laon 514, and Chaumont 195 are 
complete. Mazarine 3558 and Arsenal 2235 contain the Vie, the “avertisse- 
ment” and the Essay; B. N. f. fr. 9111, Angoulême 29, Troyes 2820, and 
Valenciennes 295, only the “avertissement” and the Essay. Auxerre 237 
is composed of the Vie, the “avertissement” and the first part of the Essay, 
while Périgueux 36 has only the Vie and the Esprit de Spinosa. Mazarine 
3560 and Besancon 418 consist of the Essay (first part) followed by a Lettre 
anonyme contre le système philosophique de Boyer.’ Fécamp 25-6 contains 
the Essay (first part), the Esprit and the Lettre anonyme contre le systéme 
philosophique de Boyer.* Obviously we are dealing with two kinds of man- 
uscripts, those copied professionally and sold, and those copied for in- 
dividuals who were interested in possessing specific portions of the full 
manuscript. It is interesting to note that all the manuscripts dated 1712 
and marked “copié sur l’original de l’auteur” contain the full text. It is 
certain that the original manuscript contained the two parts of the Essay 
and the Esprit, for the author in the “avertissement” speaks, p. 1, of 
“Pauteur que j’entreprends de faire parler dans les trois traités suivants.” 
It can also be affirmed that the three parts were written by the same 
author. 

As far as we can ascertain, this Essay de métaphysique, sometimes called 
the “catéchisme du spinosisme,” was written about 1706. It was circulated 
extensively between 1712 and 1725, possibly up to 1731, in which year a 
portion of it was published as a “Réfutation”” of Spinoza. Boulainvilliers, 
having died nine years previously, was spared the condemnation of the 
authorities, but the printed edition was suppressed so effectively that De 
Bure noted in 1768 that the printed work had become almost as rare as the 
copied manuscripts. There are but few indications of popularity of the 
treatise after 1731. It probably resembled Spinoza’s work too little to 
please his followers and too much to please his enemies. A distinctly un- 
favorable reaction to Spinoza can be noted in France after 1731. Even be- 
fore, he was thought too complicated. Fréret remarked!® that he and 


17 This Lettre anonyme contre le système philosophique de Boyer, which occurs in Mazarine 
3560, Besancon 418, and Fécamp 25-6, is a curious, but rather unimportant document. It 
relates a conversation which took place between the author and a certain Marquis, and 
which concerns chiefly the value of astrology. The only idea of any consequence to this dis- 
cussion is that (Mazarine 3560, p. 232) the world is eternal and composed of elements which 
constantly combine and recombine: “Ainsi c’est une erreur de croire l’anéantissement de 
quelque chose. Il peut y avoir du changement dans la forme mais jamais d’anéantissement 
dans la matiére.” (p. 229.) The work was probably attached to the Traité de métaphysique 
by the professional copyists, because it was known quite generally that Boulainvilliers was 
enthusiastically interested in astrology. 

18 I have not seen La Flèche 6 and Leningrad 25. Arras 252 was destroyed in the war. 

19 Mazarine 1577. 
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Boulainvilliers doubted whether the philosopher could be made intelligible 
to the reading public. Boulainvilliers himself remained throughout his life a 
confirmed “Spinoziste.” His translation of Spinoza’s Ethics published by 
M: Colonna d’Istria in 1907 and the manuscript Auxerre 238 entitled Ex- 
position du système de Benoît Spinosa et sa défense contre les objections de M. 
Régis par M. de Boulainvilliers present additional evidence of his never- 
failing interest in the author of the Tractatus. 

This interest of Boulainvilliers has a certain importance in the liberal 
movement of his time, since, preoccupied and imbued with Spinoza, he 
inspired others with a desire to know and read the philosopher of Amster- 
dam. Furthermore, he taught his followers how to present “advanced” 
ideas in such a way that only the most alert could take exception to them. 
The “apostolic bow” so common to the eighteenth century became a 
systematic method with him. Not only was his method ingenious but his 
interests were broader than those of many of his contemporaries and ex- 
tended from biblical criticism to the origin and nature of matter, the rela- 
tionship of matter and thought, the origin and nature of government. In 
a way he was not a savant like Fréret, or Mirabaud, or Dumarsais, but a 
real philosopher with a background as historian, political theorist, and 
metaphysician. His rôle consisted in uniting these three fields of history, 
politics, and metaphysics to the biblical criticism of the Tractatus and in 
encouraging Fréret, Mirabaud, and Dumarsais, profounder intellects but 
less enthusiastic spirits, to continue the research. In the movement, Bou- 
lainvilliers is the leader, the organizer. Until his death in 1722, he busied 
himself with organizing its subject matter, its workers, even its public. 


CHAPTER II 
LES TROIS IMPOSTEURS 


HE complete Vie et esprit de Spinosa apparently ceased to cir- 

culate rather early. A portion of it, however, L’Esprit de Spinosa 

ou ce que croît la plus saine partie du monde, was disseminated in 
manuscript and printed form throughout the whole eighteenth century. 
There are three reasons for its popularity. In the first place, it was short 
and compact, divided into sections (usually called chapters) and smaller 
numbered sections (usually called articles), an arrangement which made it 
easy both to read and to assimilate. Secondly, it came as the answer to the 
public’s demand for violent anti-Christian attacks, and it satisfied the de- 
sire of the public to be scandalized. Lastly, in changing its name to Les 
Trois imposteurs, it became, thanks to circumstances, the most widely 
advertised treatise of the eighteenth century. 

The idea of writing a work which treated as impostors the founders of 
certain religions was certainly not original in the Vie et esprit de Spinosa. 
It might be remarked that there was a tendency at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to refer to the works of earlier noted Deists such as 
Vanini, Geoffroy Vallée,! and Giordano Bruno. This will explain the excep- 
tionally keen interest in a Latin treatise written in 1230, De Tribus im- 
postoribus, attributed to the Emperor Frederick II, who, according to 
legend, composed it or had it composed for the edification of his good friend 
Othon. No sooner had he written the essay, as rumor had it, than it was 
lost or destroyed, but not before it had had a sufficient number of readers 
to create a sensation, and not only a sensation, a tradition. It is not our 
purpose to trace here the history of this work, for Philomeste Junior (G. 
Brunet)? made in 1867 an excellent study of it. Numerous allusions 
throughout the seventeenth century indicate a steadily increasing interest 
in the lost treatise, an interest which reached its climax when Daniel 
George Morhof announced the publication of a dissertation to prove that 
it really existed. For it should be added that, though many talked of the 
existence of the De Tribus impostoribus, no one had ever seen it. Morhof 
died June 30, 1692, without presenting his proofs.’ Nevertheless, De la 
Monnoye, hearing of his intentions, wrote a letter to a friend detailing 
proofs to refute Morhof’s assertion, for De la Monnoye belonged to the 
group of those who doubted that the treatise had ever existed. The letter 
was given by Bayle to Basnage de Beauval who published an extract of it 


1 See section on G. Vallée, supra, p. 24. 
2 G. Brunet, Le Traité des trois imposteurs. Paris, 1867. 
3 Archives 1362 (L 10, N°6). 
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in the Histoire des ouvrages des savants.“ Later, De la Monnoye amplified 
his remarks in a letter to the Président Bouhier, June 16, 1712. This letter 
provoked some unknown reader to compose the Sentiments sur le traité des 
trois imposteurs, which was not only published in the second edition of the 
Ménagiana, 1715, but also circulated in manuscript. There is a copy of it 
at the Archives Nationales 1362 (L 10, N° 6), Nantes 204 (fr. 35); Car- 
pentras 1275, and B. N. N. Ac. fr. 10978. The extract of La Monnoye’s 
letter in the Histoire des ouvrages des savants was also the incentive for the 
appearance of a Réponse a la dissertation de M. de la Monnoye sur le Traité 
des trois imposteurs. In the Réponse the author contradicted the opinion 
of La Monnoye that the treatise had never existed. His evidence was in 
the form of a fantastic story of having seen the manuscript in Latin in the 
possession of a German soldier named Trawsendorff whom he had met at 
Frankfort. The subterfuge which he employed to secure the manuscript 
and translate it has been told at length in the analysis of Marchand.’ 
Suffice it to say that the Réponse circulated in manuscript seemingly more 
extensively even than the Dissertation of La Monnoye. Copies of it are 
extant in Archives Nationales 1362 (L 10, N° 6), Nantes 204 (fr. 35), 205 
(fr. 36), Châlons-sur-Marne 200, B. N. N. Ac. fr. 10978, Carpentras 1275, 
and Mazarine 1193. Brunet states that the author of the Réponse is said 
to be Pierre Frédéric Arpe, but he himself doubts it.” In a letter written 
by La Croze in 1718 to Mosheim, the suggestion is made that the author 
was Cl. Arpe. The Réponse elicited from La Monnoye a reply published in 
the Mémoires de littérature by Sallengre. It, too, was passed about in man- 
uscript, copies of which we now have in Archives Nationales 1362, Nantes 
204 (fr. 35), B. N. N. Ac. fr. 10978, and Carpentras 1275. 

The controversy between De la Monnoye and the unknown author of the 
Réponse served to arouse further the curiosity and interest of those who 
collected such treatises. They were, no doubt, very eager to acquire the 
first edition of a Traité des trois imposteurs, which appeared in 1719. A 
second edition came out in 1721,°® and subsequent editions at intervals 
throughout the century. Printed copies of the work were none the less 
difficult to find, and those wishing to secure it were often disappointed. 

If the printed work was rare, the manuscript copies circulated both be- 
fore and after the printing were very numerous. Marchand had seen three: 


Une qu’on disait avoir été copiée sur une appartenant, ou au Prince 
Eugène, ou au Baron de Hohendorf, et finissant par ces mots latins, 
“Permittente D’ Barone de Hohendorff, descripsi huncce Codicem ex 


4 February 1694. 

5 La Haye, 1716. 

6 Marchand, Dictionnaire historique. La Haye, 1758. ; 

7 See G. Brunet, Le Traité des trois imposteurs, Paris, 1867, pp. xxviii-xxix. 
8 For these editions see Brunet, op. cit., p. xxix. 

® Marchand, Dictionnaire historique, I, 323, col. B. 
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autographo Bibliothecae serenissimi Principio Eugenii Sabaudici, 
anno 1717”; une de la Bibliothèque de Mr. Hulst, ancien Bourgmaitre 
de la Haye; et une dans le cabinet d’un des ministres de l'Eglise Wal- 
lonne de cette ville. 


Marchand is also authority for the statement that the work had been dis- 
seminated in manuscript “depuis environ quarante ou cinquante ans,” 
that is to say since 1706 or 1716. 

That the manuscripts were not rare can be demonstrated by the large 
number of copies existing in the public libraries of France. The Bib- 
liothèque Nationale possesses five (Z Beuchot 1976, F. fr. 24887, 24888, 
N. Ac. fr. 10436, 10978); Nantes, two (204, 205); the Sorbonne, two (761! 
and 761”); Rouen two (1569 and 1575); and there is one each at the Ma- 
zarine (1193), Carpentras (1275), Lyon (Palais des Arts, 72), Avignon 
(549), Strasbourg (413), Sainte-Geneviève (2932), Chalons-sur-Marne 
(200), Reims (651), and Périgueux (36). There are several copies also at the 
Bibliothèque publique de Leningrad’? and at the British Museum. One 
copy can be found in the Harvard Library. 

Not all of the manuscripts had the title Traité des trois imposteurs. As 
we have seen, four of them, which incidentally are represented as copied 
from the original of the author in 1712, gave the treatise under the title of 
the Esprit de Spinosa ou ce que croit la plus saine partie du monde in con- 
tinuation of the Essay de métaphysique. N. Ac. fr. 10436 and Sorbonne 761? 
have as their titles LEs . . . de Sp.; Périgueux 36, L’ Esprit de Spinosa; 
Sainte-Geneviève 2932 and F. fr. 24887, Dissertations théologiques, morales 
et politiques sur les trois fameux imposteurs; Avignon 549, Les Trois fameux 
imposteurs, ou les trois vérités. 

The bibliographers and the copyists do not always agree on the author- 
ship of the Traité. Marchand regarded as impossible the attributions to M. 
Lucas and to Jean Aymon. At the end of one of the manuscript copies, he 
had seen a note to the effect that a M" Vroese, “conseiller de la cour de 
Brabant a la Haye,” was responsible for the treatise. According to the 
same note, Aymon and Rousset retouched the work, and Rousset wrote the 
Réponse, while Charles le Vier was the publisher. Mazarine 1193 attributes 
the authorship to Mercier de Compiégne; Sorbonne 761, to I. L. R. L.; 
Leningrad, Phil., in-4°, 2 S, to “M. Lucas médecin.” Only Périgueux 36 
and Rouen 1769 name Boulainvilliers as the author, although this attribu- 
tion is contradicted by a note in Périgueux 36 stating: “Cet ouvrage n’est 
pas de Boulainvilliers. Il est attribué à Luca.” Several manuscripts (Lyon 
72, Châlons-sur-Marne 200, Nantes 205) present the treatise as “traduit 

10 See Catalogue, Philosophie, in-4°, 20 S, 21 Z, 22 Z, 23 D; and Philosophie, in-8°, 1. 
The copies at the British Museum are Add. MSS. 12064 and Sloane 2039. The latter 


manuscript is dated 1709, which is the earliest date found in any of the copies. Stowe 47 is 
an English translation of the French work. 
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du latin,” indeed, Lyon 72 gives the title in Latin. The most positive 
assertion of the authorship is made in a note to Carpentras 1275: “Ce- 
pendant il est positif que l’auteur du présent opuscule est le comte de 
Boulainvilliers qui n’a fait que copier le Théologico-Politique de Spinosa.” 

As we have seen from the analysis of the Essay de métaphysique, the 
author of the treatise was undoubtedly Boulainvilliers. But there is no 
reason to suspect that he is responsible for the title Traité des trois im- 
posteurs. Written as the third part of the Essay de métaphysique, it was 
intended by him to be nothing more than a brief summary of spinozistic 
ideas. There can be no doubt that the original title was L'Esprit de Spinosa. 
The change in title to Les Trois imposteurs was in the nature of a hoax per- 
petrated, it would appear, if one may trust the account of Marchand, by 
Jean Aymon or Rousset or some other adventurer in Holland who per- 
ceived in Boulainvilliers’s short catechism a partial fulfilment of the title 
De Tribus impostoribus. Whether the change in title was deliberately made 
with the intention of confusing the public will probably never be known. It 
is, however, significant to remark that the full Essay de métaphysique began 
to circulate in 1712, the same year in which the De la Monnoye letter was 
written to Bouhier. One might readily conjecture that some Dutch printer 
made the substitution to capitalize upon the curiosity of the public. The 
author could not protest even if he knew of it, for, in so doing, he immedi- 
ately disclosed his identity. Moreover, the work is as dangerous entitled 
L'Esprit de Spinosa as it is with the title Les Trois imposteurs. 

The manuscripts often differ in content. Archives Nationales 1362 
(L 10, N°6) contains the Dissertation of De la Monnoye, the Réponse to De 
la Monnoye, the counterreply and an extracted article from the Mémoires 
de littérature, 1716, but lacks the text of the Traité. Nantes 204, N. Ac. fr. 
10978, and Carpentras 1275 give all this preliminary material (with the 
exception that the extract from the Mémoires de littérature is considerably 
abridged) along with the text. Mazarine 1193 and Chalons-sur-Marne 200 
have a Notice sur les trois imposteurs and the Réponse to De la Monnoye 
plus the text. Nantes 205 includes only the Réponse to De la Monnoye plus 
the text, Lyon 72, the Notice sur les trois imposteurs plus the text; and 
Périgueux 36, the Eloge historique de Spinosa plus the text. The other man- 
uscripts give only the text. 

In its original form, the work consisted of six parts or chapters: 


Chapter I. De Dieu. 

Chapter II. Des Raisons qui ont engagé les hommes à se figurer un 
Etre invisible, qu’on nomme communément Dieu. 

Chapter III. Ce que signifie le mot religion. 

Chapter IV. Vérités sensibles et évidentes. 

Chapter V. De l’âme. 

Chapter VI. Des esprits qu’on nomme démons. 
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In general, the same material is used in all of the manuscripts although 
there may be variance in the division of chapters and the numbering of 
sections. The variance in number of chapters arises from the treatment 
accorded Chapter III. This chapter is sometimes divided as follows :” 


Chapter IV. De Moise. 

Chapter V. De Jésus-Christ. 

Chapter VI. De la Politique de Jésus-Christ. 
Chapter VII. De la Morale de Jésus-Christ. 
Chapter VIII. De la Divinité de Jésus-Christ. 
Chapter IX. De Mahomet. 


The text proper varies as well as the content. Lyon 72 does not give the 
chapter “De l’âme” or “Des Esprits qu’on nomme démons.” In Sainte- 
Geneviève 2932 and F. fr. 24887 the last three chapters, that is “Vérités 
sensibles et évidentes,” “De l’âme,” and “Des esprits qu’on nomme 
démons,” are missing. On the other hand, Avignon 549 has inserted in the 
middle of the treatise six additional chapters preceded by the following 


“avertissement” : 


Les chapitres suivants depuis 11 jusqu’à 16 inclusivement sont tirés 
mot pour mot des trois vérités par Charon, de la Sagesse par le même 
et des Considérations sur les coups d’état par Naudé. Quoiqu’ec- 
clésiastique et l’un et l’autre par conséquent obligés à garder des 
mesures avec la superstition, on ne laissera pas néanmoins d’ap- 
percevoir au travers de leurs ménagements et de leur stile catholique 
qu’ils disent des choses libres et aussi fortes que nous. Vous en allez 
juger vous-mêmes en lisant ce qui suit que nous avons fidèlement ex- 
trait de leurs ouvrages. 


The six chapters are entitled respectively: 


Chapter XI. Des Religions [Charron: De la Sagesse, Book II, Chap- 
ter II]. 

Chapter XII. De la diversité des religions. 

Chapter XIII. Des divisions des Chrétiens. 

Chapter XIV. Des superstitieux, de la superstition, et de la crédulité 
des peuples. 

Chapter XV. De l’origine des monarchies. [Naudé: Considérations, 
Chapter II]. 

Chapter XVI. Des Législateurs, des politiques, et comment ils se 
servent de la religion [Naudé: Considérations, Chap- 
ters III and IV]. 


u Z Beuchot 1976. 
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It must be confessed that the notes added by copyists or owners are not 
especially revelatory. Rouen 1569 has the following note: 


N°. Un ouvrage sous ce titre a été attribué à Pierre Desvignes, 
chancellier de Frédéric IT, empereur d'Allemagne, mort en 1250, voir 
l’Essay sur l’Hist. Générale, Tom. I, p. 328, 331. Ce ne peut être 
celui-ci. Il y est parlé de Léon X. On y a inséré une épigramme 
moderne, d’ailleurs ce n’est pas là le stile du 13° siècle, comme on en 
peut juger par la prétendue traduction. 


Sainte-Geneviève 2932 contains this note: 


M. la Croze écrivant en 1718 à M. Mosheim lui mandait ce qui suit: 
“Quaeso vero certiorem me facias an verum sit, quod viri quidam boni 
et eruditi olim retulerunt, CI. Arpium autorem esse scripti illius Gal- 
lice editi de nefario libro quem fama obscura extare tradit de tribus 
impostoribus. Scio illius libelli Gallici editionem Lipsiae iteratam ex- 
istimationi et fortunis viri optimi mihi amicissimi Joan. Gottlieb 
Krausii immedicabile vulnus intulisse.” Il est évident que M. la Croze 
parle en cet endroit d’une Réponse à la dissertation de M. de la Mon- 
noye sur le livre De tribus impostoribus impr. à la Haye chez Scheurleer 
en 1716, in-12, laquelle est effectivement attribuée à M. Arpe. Mais 
on apprend toujours par ce passage que cette réponse, quelqu’en soit 
l’auteur, a été réimprimé a Leipsick sans doute par les soins de 
Krauss, puisque cette édition lui fit un grand tort. 


B. N. f. fr. 24888 has a long bibliographical note dated “23 mai 1781” by 
a certain Cott . . Desh . . . , librarian of the Sorbonne: 


Ce traité des trois imposteurs a été imprimé. J’ai comparé ce manu- 
scrit avec l’imprimé. Les différences sont fort légères; elles m’ont 
paru consister particulièrement dans le style un peu rectifié dans 
l’imprimé, mais le fond des choses m’a paru le même dans l’un et dans 
l’autre. L’imprimé que j’ai à moi a pour titre Traité des trois impos- 
teurs, À Yverdun, de l'imprimerie du professeur de Felice, 1768, in-8°, 
petit format de 144 pp. L’imprimé dont on vient de lire le titre est 
plus étendu que ce manuscrit. Voici les pièces qui s’y trouvent et qui 
manquent ici. 

1. Sentiments sur le traité des trois imposteurs extraits d’une lettre 
ou dissertation de M” de la Monnoye à ce sujet. Pag. 97-124. 

2. Réponse à la dissertation de M" de la Monnoye sur le Traité des 
trois imposteurs, Pag. 124-139. 

3. Copie de l’article XI du Tome I, seconde partie des Mémoires de 
littérature, imprimé à La Haye chez Henri de Sauzet. 1716. Pag. 
139-143. a 

Au reste quand on a lu ce Traité des trois imposteurs, pour peu 
qu’on soit instruit et juste, on convient qu’il ne méritait pas de faire 
le bruit qu’il a fait et qu’il est sans nerf comme sans agrément. 
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B. N. f. fr. 24887 states that “ce manuscrit a été imprimé et se trouve 
dans la bibliothèque secrète de Sorbonne. Il vient de celle de M. Aubry.” ® 
There is a little notice attached to Nantes 205: “Votre manuscrit n’a rien 
de nouveau pour moi. Il en est fait mention dans le Dictionnaire de Pros- 
per Marchand, tome 1°, p. 322, 17° Col. Il doit en être plusieurs copies.” 
Mazarine 1193 has an invocation in Latin and French to the reader, be- 
ginning: “Venez et approchez, lecteur, vous serez entretenu dans cet 
ouvrage de l’Antichrist qui est le plus grand ennemi de Jésus-Christ, 
etc. . . .” It is of no bibliographical importance. Another note in the same 
manuscript remarks that the work was printed in 1796 “sous la fausse date 
de Philadelphie.” 

Carpentras 1275 has a series of notes. One records that it belonged to 
the Abbé Rose who gave it to Baïf. Another makes the strange assertion 
that “ce livre a été retiré des mains d’une personne qui aurait pu en faire 
mauvais usage.” A third quotes from the Dictionnaire des sciences phi- 
losophiques to the effect that the work was written by Herbert of Cherbury. 
This is later refuted in another note by the categorical statement: “Ce- 
pendant il est positif que l’auteur du présent opuscule est le comte de 
Boulainvilliers qui n’a fait que copier le Théologico-Politique de Spinosa.” 
A fourth note, written by the Abbé Rose, confirms the second part of the 
above statement: “N. B. les chapitres qui suivent ne sont qu’un remplis- 
sage exécuté à l’aide d’emprunts faits au fameux traité Théologique- 
politique de Spinosa: il est facile de s’en convaincre en le confrontant avec 
les chapitres contenus dans cet infâme recueil.”# 

In examining the Traité des trois imposteurs, one is impressed by the 
virulence of its attack against Christianity as well as by the positive 
natural theology of the author. In the very beginning he says that although 
the individual should be most concerned with knowing the truth about 
religion, he is prevented from so doing because of the ignorance and general 
apathy of the ordinary man or the guile of those who receive material bene- 
fits from perpetuating ignorance. Thus priests try to arouse in people “‘de 
laversion pour les philosophes ou les véritables savants,” and attempt to 
discredit reason which they fear. They are accountable for the erroneous 
Christian conception of the Deity, which is not only false but tells us noth- 
ing about His nature or His essence: 


On n’a besoin que d’un peu de bon sens pour juger que Dieu n’est ni 
colére ni jaloux, que la justice et la miséricorde sont de faux titres 
qu’on lui attribue; et que ce que les prophètes et les apôtres en ont dit, 
ne nous apprend ni sa nature ni son essence. 


2 Rector of St. Louis. 

18 Certain of the manuscripts are dated: Lyons 72 bears a 1760. The date of Rouen 1769 
can be determined as subsequent to 1764, since there is a reference to the Dictionnaire 
philosophique. B. N. f. fr. 24888 is marked 1781; Mazarine 1193, 1796. These datings, how- 
ever, are very untrustworthy as they seem to have been added by later owners. 
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The author of the Traité has an especial aversion for the prophets and 
the apostles. In his opinion, they were neither more clever nor better in- 
formed than other men. They were born and lived as others and there is no 
proof that they were inspired: 


La plus grande partie des choses qu’ils ont dites est si obscure que 
lon n’y entend rien, et en si mauvais ordre qu’il est facile de s’aper- 
cevoir qu'ils ne s'entendaient pas eux-mêmes et qu’ils n'étaient que 
des fourbes ignorants. 


Moreover, they are in disagreement concerning the nature of God. Micah 
thought Him corporeal; Ezekiel likened Him to fire; the New Testament 
likens Him unto a dove or tongues of flame. Saint Paul left the impression 
that He was a great light. 

The Christian concept of God is not alone in being false, the history of 
other religions reveals invariably a distorted notion of the Deity based 
upon man’s fear and ignorance of natural causes. Failing to explain the 
cause of natural phenomena, man created in his imagination a Power great 
enough to be the origin and the ruler of these things. To this Power, he 
attributed human traits; and from the relationship between man and the 
Power was derived the theory of final causes. Evil then had to be inter- 
preted as the result of “la divinité irritée.” The judgments of God became 
“incompréhensibles,” and truth was beyond the faculty of reason. All 
ethics were derived from this doctrine of final causes: 


Ils ont appelé bien ce qui tourne à leur profit et ce qui regarde le 
culte divin, et mal au contraire ce qui ne convient ni à l’un ni à l’autre. 


The author points out the error of this concept; in his opinion “la nature 
ne se propose aucune fin” and “toutes les causes finales ne sont que des 
fictions humaines.” Notions of externals are but the effect of the imagina- 
tion. Instinctively man feels that God is “l’Etre universel dans lequel, pour 
parler comme St. Paul, nous avons la vie, le mouvement et |’étre.” This 
simple notion of the Deity has been complicated and distorted by ideas 
in the Bible, “où il n’y a guères plus d’ordre que dans l’Alcoran de Ma- 
homet.’’ Jews and Christians prefer consulting this “grimoire” to listening 
to the natural law “que Dieu, c’est-à-dire la Nature, en tant qu'elle est 
le principe de toutes choses, a écrite dans le coeur des hommes.” 

In Chapter III, the historical evolution of religion is traced. Before the 
advent of religion, man instinctively followed natural law. Later Nature’s 
powers were subordinated to God’s: “La crainte qui a fait les Dieux a fait 
aussi la Religion.” This fear, seconded by passions and divers opinions of 
men, produced a large number of peculiar beliefs which are the cause of so 
many ills and revolutions in commonwealths. At first there was no human 
sacrifice; later it was instituted as a means of subsistence for the priest- 
hood. Divinities were multiplied. Objects, even abstract qualities, had 
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their God. The worship of images arose, and with it, prophets, oracles, and 
necromancers. 

However, the “système général de religion” came into being only with 
the advent of “législateurs plus fourbes que les premiers, qui ont employé 
des moyens plus étudiés et plus sûrs en donnant des lois, des cultes, des 
cérémonies propres à nourrir le fanatisme qu’ils voulaient établir.” Of 
these legislators, the three most important were Moses, Christ, and Mo- 
hammed. Moses was a “magicien, un homme adroit, un habile charlatan, 
un subtil joueur de gibecière dont tout l’art consiste dans la subtilité et 
l'adresse.” One of his trickeries consisted in his use of a cloud of fire to 
guide the Israelites. He also concealed the time and manner of his death 
so that he might be thought immortal, a subterfuge resorted to also by 
Elijah, Romulus, and Zamolxis. Some pagans, namely Numa Pompilius, 
Alexander, Perseus, Plato claimed to be born of gods. Thus, this was not 
an innovation on the part of Christ whose birth may be likened unto that 
of Genghis Khan and the Chinese Fo. Christ shows himself to be an ac- 
complished casuist especially in His discussions with the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. It is significant that scholars never followed His law and that 
He excluded them from His Kingdom. He performed miracles to establish 
His law, and protected His Kingdom by warning against the appearance of 
an Anti-Christ. As for His ethics: “On n’y voit rien de divin qui la doive 
faire préférer aux écrits des anciens; ou plutôt tout ce qu’on y voit en est 
tiré ou imité.” Epictetus and Epicurus have a better conception of ethics. 
The Christian Religion, in fact, owes much to Greek mythology, and has 
borrowed ideas from Plato. In short: 


On peut juger par tout ce que nous avons dit que le christianisme 
n’est comme toutes les autres religions qu’une imposture grossiére- 
ment tissue, dont le succès et les progrès étonneraient même ses in- 
venteurs s’ils revenaient au monde. 


Mohammed differed from Christ as an impostor in that he established his 
Kingdom by force. The chapter ends leaving it to the reader to form his 
own opinion concerning the three impostors and promises to give him a 
guide to truth in the succeeding chapters. 

What the author presents in Chapter IV as “vérités sensibles et évi- 
dentes” are denials rather than affirmations. The true concept of a divinity 
is not to be found in the writings of Moses, Mohammed and the teachings 
of Christ, but in Nature. There are no rewards, no punishments, no final 
causes. 


Il ne faut donc pas croire que l’être universel, qu’on nomme com- 
munément Dieu, fasse plus de cas d’un homme que d’une fourmi. 


Nor are there any demons, any Heaven, any Hell. 
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It would seem useless to discuss the soul after these negations, and yet 
a comparatively long chapter is devoted to it (Chapter V). In that the 
approach of the subject is historical rather than metaphysical the chapter 
bears some resemblance to the Sentiments des philosophes sur la nature de 
"ame and the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme. Before defining 
the soul, says the author, “il faut exposer ce qu’en ont pensé les plus 
célébres philosophes, je le ferai en peu de mots, afin qu’on le retienne avec 
plus de facilité.” Numerous are these explanations. Some philosophers 
maintain that it is an “esprit” or “substance immatérielle”; others that it 
is a part of the divine essence; some declare it is “un air très-subtil”; others 
that it is a harmony of all the parts of the body; there are, in addition, 
others who affirm that it is the most subtle portion of the blood which is 
extracted in the brain and distributed through the nerves. In general, 
philosophers may be divided into two groups according to their opinions: 
those who assert that it is not corporeal, “c’est-à-dire un être capable de 
subsister sans l’aide du corps et qui peut se mouvoir de lui-même”; and 
those who consider it “corporelle ou matérielle.” Pythagoras, Plato, and 
Aristotle who defined it as “ce qui nous fait vivre, sentir, concevoir et 
mouvoir” may be considered as representatives of this latter group, as 
well as Dicaearchus, Asclepiades and Galen who claimed it to be “l’har- 
monie de toutes les parties du corps, c’est-a-dire, ce qui résulte d’un 
mélange exact des éléments et de la disposition des parties, des humeurs 
et des esprits.” There were also adherents to the corporeal, material 
opinion: Diogenes called it “un air qui passe de la bouche par les poumons 
dans le cœur, où il s’échauffe, et d’où il se distribue ensuite dans tout le 
corps.” Leucippus and Democritus said it was composed of fire; Hip- 
pocrates, of fire and water; Empedocles, of four elements; Epicurus, of 
several substances, one of which is completely unknown. Among so many 
opinions the most absurd is that of Descartes: 


Descartes soutient aussi, mais pitoyablement, que l’âme n’est point 
matérielle, je dis pitoyablement, car jamais philosophe ne raisonna si 
mal sur ce sujet que ce grand homme. 


For the author, the soul is “un fluide très subtil ou une matière très-déliée 
et toujours en mouvement dont la source est dans le soleil, le reste est 
répandu dans les autres corps plus ou moins selon leur nature ou leur cir- 
constance.” It is not immortal, at least not in the Christian sense, for “il 
se dissipe à la mort de l’homme ainsi qu’à celle des bêtes.” In short, it is 
nothing more than the principle of life. 

In the final chapter, we have a discussion of demons, creatures having 
their origin in pure imagination. The belief in them first existed among the 
Greeks and crept into the Jewish dogma, by way of Alexandria. But 
whereas the Greeks believed in good and bad demons, the Jews came to 
believe exclusively in bad ones. Legislators, bent upon strengthening their 
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authority, favored the belief which is absurd, for it disproves either the 
goodness of God or the power of God. 

This short exposition will possibly reveal that the title, Le Traité des 
trois imposteurs, is somewhat misleading and insufficient. Only one chapter 
of the treatise deals with the activities of Moses, Christ and Mohammed, 
and although it is by far the longest, it is used more to support the main 
thesis than as the subject matter of a criticism of any particular theocracy. 
The impression is gathered while reading the chapter that Moses was no 
more a deceiver than Numa Pompilius, and that Mohammed was no more 
treacherous than Alexander the Great. The point which the author wished 
to stress is that religions are instituted by the powerful and crafty in order 
to wield temporal authority over the ignorant masses. This idea, dear to 
Meslier as well as to Boulainvilliers, was the principle upon which was 
founded all the later attack against the State as established by the au- 
thority of religion. The theory that the divine right of Kings depended 
upon the divinity of religion was not new. It is present in germ in the very 
chapters of Spinoza’s Tractatus which had been either abridged or omitted 
in the French translation of the Tractatus or the Analyse. Spinoza, how- 
ever, had expressed it differently. It had been his design to show that in a 
theocracy such as the Jewish, temporal power was spiritual power. There 
was only a step to the inference that if the spiritual power was founded on 
falsehood the temporal was invalid. Spinoza himself never made this in- 
ference as equally valid for all kinds of temporal authority, but Boulain- 
villiers and his companions did. And having done so, they chose the 
simpler method of attacking the whole metaphysical background of the 
Christian Religion rather than the more dangerous course of questioning 
the prevailing theory of statecraft. Thus the other chapters in the Traité 
were taken not from the Tractatus, but from the metaphysics of Spinoza, 
or rather from what Boulainvilliers understood of Spinoza’s metaphysics. 
Hence the rejection of the belief in an anthropomorphic Deity, the refusal 
to accept the belief in immortality, the materialistic conception of the soul, 
the rejection of the belief in evil spirits. Hence the identification of Nature 
and God, the belief in “un Etre infini et éternel.” The treatise is really and 
truly an Esprit de Spinosa, certainly not in absolute conformity with that 
great philosopher’s views, but rather in accord with the essence of spi- 
nozism as understood by Boulainvilliers and his group. 

Le Traité des trois imposteurs was not the only work which drew its 
popularity from the fact that the discussion about the unfound De Tribus 
impostoribus had made the public impostor-conscious. A number of man- 
uscripts (Archives 1362, Nantes 204, Carpentras 1275) include in the 
“pièces justificatives” along with the Sentiments of La Monnoye, the 
Réponse, and the counterreply of La Monnoye, a section entitled: “Copie 
de l’article 9 du tome 1° seconde partie des Mémoires de littérature im- 
primé a la Haye chez Henry de Sauzet 1716.” This article begins: “On ne 
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peut plus douter présentement qu’il n’y ait un traité de Tribus impostoribus, 
puisqu'il s’en trouve plusieurs copies de manuscrits.” The writer thus con- 
firms the spread of what we know to have been the Boulainvilliers treatise 
referring to it by the Latin name. Although ignorant of its authorship, he 
at least was certain that the work in circulation was not the 1230 man- 
uscript since he reasoned it could not be dated before the middle of the 
seventeenth century: “Ce traité des Trois Imposteurs est écrit et raisonné 
suivant la méthode et les principes de la nouvelle philosophie, qui n’ont 
prévalu que vers le milieu du 17° siècle, après que les Descartes, les Gas- 
sendi, les Bernier, et quelques autres se sont expliqués avec des raisonne- 
ments plus justes et plus claires que les anciens philosophes.” He then 
states that this was not the only treatise on the subject in existence: 


Ce n’est pas même le seul livre composé sous ce titre et sur cette 
matière. Postérieurement un insensé que son caractère et sa profession 
auraient dû engager à s’appliquer à d’autres matières plus convenables 
s’est avisé de composer un gros ouvrage écrit en français sous ce même 
titre des trois imposteurs. Dans une préface qu’il a mise à la tête de 
son ouvrage, il dit qu’il y a longtemps qu'on parle du livre des trois 
imposteurs, qui ne se trouve nulle part, soit qu'il mait véritablement 
jamais existé ou qu’il soit perdu, c’est pourquoi il veut pour le restituer 
écrire sur le même sujet. Son ouvrage est fort long, fort ennuyeux et 
fort mal composé, sans principes, sans raisonnements. C’est un amas 
confus de toutes les injures et invectives répandues dans les livres 
contre les trois législateurs. [Le] manuscrit était en 2 volumes, in-folio, 
épais et d’une belle écriture, et assez menue. Le livre est divisé en 
grand nombre de chapitres. Un autre manuscrit, et pareil fut trouvé 
après la mort d’un seigneur, ce qui donna occasion de faire enlever ce 
malheureux auteur, qui ayant été averti, il ne se trouva rien parmi ses 
papiers pour le convaincre; depuis repentant et ayant abandonné son 
bénéfice, il vit enfermé dans un monastère, où il fait pénitence. En 
1733, il a recouvré entièrement sa liberté, et on a ajouté une pension 
de 250 francs sur l'Abbaye de St. Liguaire, à une première qu’il s’était 
réservée de 350 francs sur son bénéfice. Il se nommait Guillaume, 
curé de Fresne sur Berny, frère d’un laboureur du pays; il avait été 
ci-devant régent au Collège de Montaigu. Dans sa jeunesse il avait 
été enrôlé dans les dragons, et ensuite se fit capucin. (Nantes 204, p. 
157.) 

This article does not appear in the Mémoires de littérature (1716) of Sal- 
lengre. It seems rather to be a note written by some unknown copyist or 
owner of the treatise of Boulainvilliers. The information contained in it 
appears to be, in the main, accurate. A Guillaume did write about these 
unorthodox matters, and attracted the attention of notables, among them 
the Count of Plélo. He was arrested and put in the Bastille “pour athé- 
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isme,” but his treatise was not discovered by the police. We have not suc- 
ceeded in recognizing a copy of it in any of the French public libraries. 
However, an Essay historique et critique sur les trois plus fameux imposteurs 
Moyse, Jésus et Mahomet, 1768, occurs at Grenoble 919. It seems also to 
have been inspired by a reading of Les Trois imposteurs of Boulainvilliers. 
The difference between the priest and the author of the Essay is that 
whereas the former was prompted to write his treatise by his failure to 
procure the Boulainvilliers work, the latter wrote his because he found Les 
Trois imposteurs so unsatisfactory: 


Le hasard m’ayant procuré un manuscrit qui a pour titre “Traité 
des trois imposteurs,” traduit en français par M. le comte de Boulain- 
villiers, adressé par Frédéric Empereur à Othon, son très fidèle ami; 
je lai lu, examiné et trouvé si peu digne de son titre, et si opposé à 
l’idée que je me suis formé de celui dont tant d’auteurs ont parlé, sans 
lavoir jamais lu, que j’ai osé entreprendre d’en faire un moins mau- 
vais. 


Evidence of an additional manuscript on the same subject is present 
in Reims 651 in the form of an Extrait d’un ouvrage manuscrit intitulé des 
Trois imposteurs. À note to the extract states that it was dictated from 
memory by M. Oudinet, “avocat, mon ami, qui avait lu cet ouvrage, plus 
de quarante ans auparavant, et que lui avait prêté un chanoine régulier de 
la maison de Saint-Denis de cette ville.” The synopsis of the treatise as 


given by Havé in the extract is not in accord with any Traité des trois im- 
posteurs now in existence: 


L’auteur y traite des trois imposteurs, Moise, Jésus, et Mahomet. 
I] prétend que Moise doué de la plus grande beauté avait pla dans son 
enfance, à la fille de Pharaon; qu’elle lavait adopté, et qu’il avait été 
instruit dans les sciences des Egyptiens les plus secrètes; que le pontife 
de Memphis l’avait initié dans tous ses mistères, et lui avait appris 
tous ses secrets, tant il était charmé de la sagacité de son esprit. 

Une révolution arriva; le Roi mourut; Moise ne pouvait pas être 
légitime héritier de la Couronne suivant les loix, et il en fut exclu. 
Piqué de cette exclusion, il se joignit aux hébreux, et par des prestiges 
il se fit suivre d’un peuple nombreux; mais pour y réussir il jugea a 
propos de se joindre a Aaron qui était le chef de toutes les tribus. La 
fraternité était aussi réelle que l’adoption. 

L’auteur examine tous les prétendus miracles que Moise a faits, et 
suivant méme les livres qu’il a laissés, il entrevoit que les Prétres 
Egyptiens ont imité ce qu’il nous donne pour miracles; de là il conclut 
que, formé par le pontife de Memphis, il avait plus particulièrement 
la connaissance des plantes, et possédait plus parfaitement la physique 
que tous les autres prétres Egyptiens. 
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Jésus. L'auteur prétend que Jésus, quoique fils d’un charpentier, 
mais guidé par les livres que Moise avait laissés, aspira à se faire un 
nom semblable parmi les Juifs: il étudia les loix de Moïse, tous les 
livres qui traitaient de la magie, et s’appliqua surtout à la connais- 
sance des plantes. Cette étude lui coûta un long temps, et ce ne fut 
qu’à l’âge de trente ans qu’il commença par ses prestiges à vouloir 
s'insinuer dans l’esprit des hébreux. Tous ces miracles ont été imités 
par Apollonius de Thyane, qui était payen, et qui n’était pas circoncis. 
L'auteur rapporte de plus que du temps de Vespasien, de Tite, de 
Domitien, des Capitaines de la cohorte Prétorienne, des Sénateurs 
et des chevaliers, un Juif nommé Eléazar avait chassé le diable du 
corps de différents possédés: pour y réussir il n’employait qu’une ra- 
cine dont il avait eu connaissance dans les ouvrages de Salomon; il 
attachait au nez du possédé et récitait quelques paroles qu'il avait 
apprises d'un manuscrit de Salomon, conjurait le plus immonde de 
sortir du corps. L'esprit en sortait aussitôt: il le conjurait de nouveau 
de verser l’eau qui était dans un vase à terre pour preuve qu’il ne 
posséderait jamais le corps qui était délivré; l’on voyait à l'instant 
le vase s'élever de lui-même, l’eau se renverser, et le vase remis en sa 
place. L’auteur fait ensuite des réflexions sur ce qu’un Juif circoncis 
puisse faire un tel miracle, tandis qu’alors la religion de Jésus était la 
seule véritable, selon nos préjugés. Il rapporte également tout ce que 
Simon le Magicien a fait précédemment à à la cour de Néron, et que 
Pierre et Paul avaient la supériorité sur lui comme Moïse l’avait sur 
les Prêtres Egyptiens. De là il fait un parallèle de Moïse, de Jésus 
avec Socrate, Platon et Confucius et prouve que ceux-ci avaient plus 
d'équité, de probité et enseignaient mieux la vertu que les deux 
premiers. 

Mahomet. L'auteur dit que si Mahomet était venu en France dans 
un temps où les Français sont si éclairés, loin d’être mis au nombre 
des imposteurs, il aurait été renfermé aux petites maisons. Il n’avait 
ni la connaissance de l’histoire, ni celle des plantes, ni celle de la magie; 
aussi lorsque ceux qui refusaient d’être ses sectateurs lui demandaient 
des miracles, il répondait que Moïse, Jésus, et d’autres en avaient fait 
assez, et qu’il n’était pas nécessaire à lui d’en faire, mais d’enseigner 
seulement les volontés de l’Etre Supérieur; qu’on devait l’écouter et le 
croire, sinon qu’il fallait exterminer tous les réfractaires: comme si la 
raison pouvait être dominée par la force et les menaces. Cependant 
comme il voyait que, faute de miracles, beaucoup de personnes 
n’adoptaient pas ses opinions si ridicules, il en fit un d’un nouveau 
genre. I] convoqua tous ses sectateurs à Médine pour faire une proces- 
sion a un quart de lieue de là; dans le chemin se trouvait un puits 
profond dans lequel il fit cacher un de ses amis qui avait la voix forte, 
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et suivant le signal donné, lorsque Mahomet passa environné d’une 
multitude, cette voix proféra du fonds de ce puits ces mots: Alla, Alla, 
Mehemet irresoul alla, ce qui veut dire: Dieu, Dieu, Mahomet est le 
seul Dieu. Aussitôt Mahomet s’écria, “L’Etre Supérieur vous fait con- 
naître sa volonté, l’Ange Gabriel vous l’annonce. Que ce puits désor- 
mais soit sacré,” et dans le même instant il prit une pierre, invita ses 
sectateurs à en faire autant; le puits fut comblé, et son ami devint la 
malheureuse victime de son imposture. 


Besides the treatises in imitation of the De Tribus impostoribus, there 
were others which attacked only one or two of the founders of a religion. 
We have noted in Mazarine 1194 a Dissertation sur Moyse où l'on fait voir 
qu'il est un fourbe et un imposteur, and in Rouen 1580 a Parallèle entre 
Mabomet et Moise le grand, libérateur des Juifs, par Zélim Musulman dans 
une lettre qu’il écrit à Nathan Rabbin. 

The first of these two treatises, which is written with considerable care, 
resembles the essays which discussed the authenticity of the first chapter 
of Genesis. The author cites from Bochart and Dillon, two favorite author- 
ities of the Count of Boulainvilliers in his Histoire ancienne. One would 
assume the date of the treatise to be around 1710, judging by its general 
tone, its sources and its resemblance to Boulainvilliers’s Zbrégé d'histoire 
ancienne. 

The author announces his intention of proving that although Moses was 
a “grand homme, un homme de cceur, savant, instruit dans toutes les 
sciences des Egyptiens,” he was none the less a “fourbe” and an “impos- 
teur,” whose one ambition was to become the chief of his nation. To attain 
this purpose, he was cruel, killing as many as 24,000 Israelites in one day; 
cunning, pretending to perform many miracles which, in reality, were the 
results of perfectly normal natural phenomena; and unscrupulous, causing 
those who opposed him to be slain. For the writers of his time, he was not 
even a man of importance, and Egyptian historians never speak of him as 
a great legislator. They looked with contempt upon the people of his race, 
judging them more cruel than “‘cannibales” and “Iroquois.” Moses him- 
self deceived his people by making them believe that he took his laws from 
God: 


La coutume des législateurs a toujours été de feindre d’avoir recu 
du ciel les loix et la religion qu’ils proposent aux peuples; c’est pour 
cela que Moise a voulu aller sur le haut de la montagne, afin que per- 
sonne ne s’aperçût de sa ruse. (p. 87.) 


These laws were adapted more “à la grossièreté et à la férocité des Israél- 
ites qu’à la droite raison et à l'équité.” Some of them are in complete 
disaccord with natural law “qui doit être la règle de toutes les autres.” 
They are too detailed, and many of them, especially those concerning 
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taboos, are frankly indecent. To establish them, Moses pretended to have 
recourse to miracles, which are contrary to all of Nature’s laws: 


Les lois de la nature sont immuables et nécessaires, et si Dieu in- 
terrompait le cours et l’action de ses différents ressorts, toute la ma- 
chine serait déconcertée. (p. 70.) 


Not only was Moses a fraudulent legislator, he was an inaccurate and 
untrustworthy historian. His account of antiquity is fabulous, “remplie 
de fables et d’incertitudes,” and his genealogy of the human race is im- 
perfect. He could not have been inspired, for he depicts God “avec toutes 
les passions humaines,” he speaks exclusively of earthly recompenses, and 
makes no allusions to a future life. He makes God appear dishonest in his 
dealings with Pharaoh. In short (p. 104) “de tout ceci on doit conclure 
que Moyse est un fourbe et un imposteur, mais fin, rusé et politique, 
comme le sont ordinairement tous les législateurs.” 

The Parallèle entre Mahomet et Moïse" is presented in the form of a 
letter purported to have been written to a Rabbi. After confirming the 
principle that one should accept no opinion without previously having 
submitted it to the “coupole de la raison,” the Musulman proceeds to give 
a short history of Mohammed. He relates how the prophet, happily mar- 
ried to a rich widow, and suddenly afflicted with epilepsy, was forced to 
feign divine inspiration to retain the esteem of his wife. Having gotten to- 
gether some converts, he proceeded to organize an army, first attacked a 
rich caravan, and finally besieged and took the town of Mecca. “Car pour 
lors Dieu combattait pour Mahomet comme il avait anciennement com- 
battu pour Moise.” Turning from Mohammed, whom the Jew had willing- 
ly called an impostor, to Moses, Zélim gives two accounts of his life, one 
according to Tacitus, the other according to Doxios. The first contains 
nothing miraculous about the leader of the Jews, the second is an “ad- 
mirable tragi-comédie.” God is presented in the account of Doxios as cruel, 
unjust, and even ignorant. His treatment of Pharaoh in hardening his 
heart and then punishing him for it was certainly not entirely fair. The 
impression is given that Moses, as well as Mohammed, is an impostor. The 
treatise concludes with a brief comparison of the two legislators: both 
gained their reputations through their genius and their ambition, both 
introduced their religion in the same way; both had recourse to arms. But 
while Mohammed established his Kingdom like Alexander the Great, 
Moses used the methods of the Spanish in America. Mohammed spared 
the innocent while Moses sacrificed without mercy whole nations. Moham- 
med was good to his people, while Moses was a “tyran avaricieux et cruel.” 

Thus from a legendary De Tribus impostoribus there arose in the early 
years of the century the practice of attacking the three chief founders of 
religion. In this attack Judaism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity were 


44 Dated 1731. Only one copy remains. It is not, however, the original. 
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placed on a basis of rigid equality and a crude method of comparative re- 
ligion was introduced. By a logical process, the criticism of the founder of 
any one of these religions was considered applicable to the founders of all 
religions. The one most susceptible to attack in France was naturally 
Mohammed, for no Frenchman had an interest in defending Islam. Hence 
Boulainvilliers wrote his Vie de Mahomet and Voltaire his Mahomet without 
undue molestation. But when the writers shifted their criticism from 
Mohammed to other founders of religion, they proceeded with infinite 
caution. Boulainvilliers ventured to take the step, but only by writing a 
chapter tucked away in a work which he laid at Spinoza’s door. Some 
Dutch printer was more unscrupulous. By changing the title, he capitalized 
upon a reputation acquired in the chaotic middle ages by a heretical work. 
After the Traité des trois imposteurs, the way was left open for repeated 
attacks. 


CHAPTER III 
L'EXAMEN DE LA RELIGION 


IMULTANEOUSLY with the circulation of Le Traité des trois im- 

posteurs in both printed and manuscript form, there appeared in 

manuscript the Examen de la religion dont on cherche I’ éclaircissement 
de bonne foi, ouvrage attribué à M de Saint-Evremond, which was published 
for the first time in 1745, and later found its way into L’Evangile de la 
raison of Voltaire (1765). The title of this treatise varies so frequently that 
nothing but an examination of the content of each manuscript offers a 
satisfactory criterion for properly identifying it. We have noted such titles 
as: Déisme ou doutes d'un homme de bonne foi qui examine, et qui veut 
s’éclaircir (Fécamp 16); Examen de la religion (Fécamp 34); Doutes sur la 
religion dont on cherche l éclaircissement de bonne foy (Fécamp 13); La Vraye 
religion démontrée sur l Ecriture Sainte, traduite de l'anglais de Gilbert 
Burnet (Châlons-sur-Marne 183); Discours préliminaire sur le déisme, ou 
doutes d’un homme qui examine et veut Ss éclaircir, par M. . . . (Mazarine 
3564); Examen de religion (B. N. N. Ac. fr. 21799); Examen de la religion 
en quinze chapitres (Mazarine 1199); Doutes sur la religion chrétienne ou 
Examen général sur une religion révélée, dont on cherche l'éclaircissement de 
bonne foi (Mazarine 1193); Les Doutes, ouvrage traduit de l'anglais de C*** 
(Mazarine 1192); Traité contre le culte de toutes les religions: Doutes sur la 
religion dont on cherche les éclaircissements de bonne foy (Carpentras 954); 
Doutes sur la religion révélée (B. N. f. fr. 24885); Examen ou doutes sur la 
religion dont on cherche I éclaircissement de bonne foy (B.N. f. fr. 13215); 
Doutes dont on cherche de bonne foi l'éclaircissement (Orléans 1115); Doutes. 
Préservatif contre les préjugés de la religion chrétienne et autres Montauban 
22); Doutes sur la religion, ou examen sur la religion en général (Aïx 818); 
Doutes sur la religion catholique romaine, dont on cherche 1 éclairctssement 
de bonne foi (Tournus 68); Doutes sur les religions traduits de l'anglais (Sor- 
bonne 760). 

In spite of the many variations in title, all the manuscripts we have seen 
can be classified in three distinct groups. Those of group one, of which 
Voltaire published a representative copy in the Evangile de la raison (1765), 
are distinguished from the others in being composed of eleven chapters: 


Chapter I. S'il doit être permis à un chrétien d'examiner sa re- 
ligion, et s’il est nécessaire de le faire. 

Chapter II. Ce que c’est que la religion. Des preuves qu’elle doit 
avoir et des conditions de ces preuves. 

Chapter III. De l’Ecriture Sainte. 

Chapter IV. De Jésus Christ. 
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Chapter V. De l'Eglise et des Conciles. 

Chapter VI. Des Pères et des martirs. 

Chapter VII. Des Prophètes et des prophéties. 

Chapter VIII. De la Trinité et du Péché originel. 

Chapter IX. De l’idée que nous devons avoir de Dieu, qui n’a point 
révélé un culte particulier dont il ait voulu être honoré. 

Chapter X. Que la Religion chrétienne n’est pas nécessaire pour la 
société civile; qu’elle tend à la détruire; qu’elle retient 
dans de légitimes bornes moins de personnes qu’on ne 

ense. 

Chapter XI. Qu'il y a un Etre Suprême. La conduite qu’un homme 

doit garder dans la vie. 


The following manuscripts conform to this type: Châlons-sur-Marne 183, 
Mazarine 1193, B. N. f. fr. 13214, B. N. f. fr. 13215, B. N. N. Ac. fr. 1557, 
Orléans 1115, Aix 818, Fécamp 13, Fécamp 16, Fécamp 34, Rouen 1574, 
Arras 232, Gand 302 (114), Gand 284, Tours 1761, a copy in the Phillips 
manuscripts at Columbia University, and a copy privately owned by 
Professor Torrey at Columbia. A slight variation from this type is 
present in other manuscripts: Carpentras 954, B. N. f. fr. 13213, Tournus 
68, Sorbonne 760 and Bordeaux 828 (XXXII) contain twelve chapters 
instead of eleven due to the fact that the material of Chapter XI is di- 
vided into two parts: z.e. Chapter XI. Qu'il y a un Etre Suprême; Chap- 
ter XII. De la Conduite d’un honnête homme pendant sa vie. In group one 
the chapters themselves are usually divided into numbered sections marked 
I, 2, 3, etc., or I, II, III, etc. There is little difference between the text and 
Voltaire’s in L’ Evangile de la raison. For instance, “prières” of Fécamp 34 
has become “‘péres” in Voltaire and the manuscript has a tendency to omit 
adverbs which occur in Voltaire’s text. In other manuscripts, a paragraph 
or even a whole section will be omitted, as in Mazarine 1193, where the 
final paragraph of Chapter IX, section 1 is missing. All in all, however, 
they correspond fairly accurately to the text as published by Voltaire. 

The manuscripts of a second group, consisting of Mazarine 1199, Ar- 
senal 2091, B. N. N. Ac. fr. 1902, 10436, 10987 and 21799, contain fifteen 
chapters: 


Chapter 1° S’il nous est permis d’examiner notre Religion. 

Chapter 2° S'il y a une véritable religion. 

Chapter 3° Des preuves que doit avoir la véritable Religion et les 
conditions que doivent avoir les preuves. 

Chapter 4° Des miracles. 

Chapter 5° Des Prophètes et des prophéties. 

Chapter 6° Des Martirs. 

Chapter 7° De l’Ecriture Sainte. 

Chapter 8° De Jésus Christ. 
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Chapter 9° De l’Eglise et des Conciles. 

Chapter 10° Des Pères de l'Eglise. 

Chapter 11° De la Trinité. 

Chapter 12° Du Péché originel. 

Chapter 13° De l’idée que nous devons avoir de Dieu qui n’a point 
révélé aux hommes un culte particulier dont il ait voulu 
être honoré. 

Chapter 14° Que la Religion Catholique n’est pas nécessaire pour la 
société civile; qu’elle tend à la détruire et à retenir dans 
de légitimes bornes moins de personnes qu’on ne pense. 

Chapter 15° Qu'il y a un Etre Supérieur et de la conduite qu’un hon- 
nête homme doit garder dans la vie. 


À comparison of the tables of contents of manuscripts belonging to groups 
one and two will immediately bring out an essential difference. Those of 
group two have continued the process of breaking up their chapters. Two, 
six, and eight of the Examen in eleven chapters have each been divided into 
two sections. Curiously enough, Chapter XI of the Examen in eleven 
chapters which was divided into two sections, a change resulting in the 
formation of the Examen in twelve chapters, is preserved intact in the 
Examen in fifteen chapters. One is led to infer that the eleven-chapter 
Examen was developed into the fifteen-chapter Examen, independently 
of a similar development which took place in the twelve-chapter Examen. 

Group two is further distinguished from group one by the insertion of a 
Chapter IV: Des Miracles. This addition is not altogether new. In Ma- 
zarine 1193, which is an eleven-chapter Examen, it had already been added 
as a supplement to Chapter VI with a marginal note which reads: “Ceci 
est tiré d’un autre manuscrit.” We have found this supplementary “Des 
Miracles” in no other eleven- or twelve-chapter Examen, hence it may 
reasonably be inferred that it was Mazarine 1193, its original, or a copy of 
it which was utilized in the composition of all the fifteen-chapter Examens. 
The procedure of extracting from other manuscripts material for a chapter 
of the Examen was not limited to the chapter on the “miracles.” It is a pro- 
cedure which we shall discuss more at length in the analysis of the sources 
of the treatise. 

There are other distinctions between the manuscripts of groups one and 
two. In the first place, a comparison of their tables of contents will reveal 
dissimilarities in the sequence of chapters. An examination of the texts of 
the two groups will disclose that the language of group two is much 
smoother, and more polished, the chapters more coherent, more logically 
arranged. Furthermore, the numbering of paragraphs has disappeared, 
and, in two important cases, sections existing in the manuscripts in group 
one have been suppressed. The introductory paragraph “il semble qu'il 
doit être permis et qu’il est même nécessaire que chacun examine sa re- 
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ligion, etc.” and the concluding paragraph “Voilà les doutes que je propose, 
non en personne entêtée, etc.” do not occur in the fifteen-chapter Examen. 
Instead of the above, it has the following conclusion: “Nos pères ont été 
assez simples d’ajouter foi à ces fourbes dévots qui avec leurs sacrés tours 
de passe-passe ont fait d’eux comme des singes, pour s’en moquer en leur 
particulier, lorsqu’avec tant de dévotion, il les ont vus ramper devant eux 
et leur faire donner tout ce qu’ils avaient de meilleur en leur promettant 
ce qui n’était aucunement en leur pouvoir de leur donner.” It is to be re- 
marked, however, that this conclusion which, in no way, concludes the 
treatise, was apparently added as a note and copied in all the manuscripts 
of the fifteen-chapter Examen. At any rate, it occurs in B. N. N. Ac. fr. 
10987 after the end of the treatise. 

It is, first of all, a method of division which serves to differentiate the 
third group of manuscripts. They contain fourteen chapters arranged in 
the following order: 


Chapter I.  Doutes sur une Religion révélée en général en huit 
articles. 

Chapter II. Doutes sur la Religion Chrétienne en particulier et sur 
sa nécessité pour le bien de la société en 4 articles. 

Chapter III. Doutes sur les preuves que la véritable Religion doit 
avoir et sur les conditions de ces preuves en 8 articles. 

Chapter IV.  Doutes sur l’Ecriture Sainte en 21 articles. 

Chapter V.  Doutes sur les prophéties en 15 articles. 

Chapter VI. Doutes sur Jésus Christ en 3 articles. 

Chapter VII. Doutes sur la rédemption des hommes en 7 articles. 

Chapter VIII. Doutes sur l'instruction que Jésus Christ nous a laissée 
en 6 articles. 

Chapter IX. Doutes sur le salut des hommes en 11 articles. 

Chapter X.  Doutes sur les miracles de Jésus Christ en 12 articles. 

Chapter XI. Doutes sur l'Eglise et sur les Conciles généraux. Dia- 
logue entre un Indien et l'Eglise en 6 articles. 

Chapter XII. Doutes sur les pères et sur les martyrs en 2 articles. 

Chapter XIII. Doutes sur le Péché originel en 8 articles. 

Chapter XIV. Doutes sur la Trinité en 5 articles. 


Moreover, the manuscripts of this group are preceded by a “lettre servant 
de préface” dated 1739.! The articles of the fourteen chapters are not only 
numbered, they are for the most part abridged, forming a compact presen- 
tation in contrast with the rambling and somewhat illogical eleven-chapter 
Examen and the smooth-running and more elegant fifteen-chapter Examen. 
Mazarine 1192, Mazarine 3564, B. N. f. fr. 24885, Aix 62, Fécamp 14, 
Montauban 22, Sorbonne 760, Leningrad, Th., in-4° (paper), 68, and 
Gand 243 (89) belong to group three. 


+! B. N. f. fr. 24885. In one case the date is 1719, in another 1730. 
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There is an odd case of the fusion of a manuscript of the first group with 
one of group three in Mazarine 3564. Page one of Mazarine 3564 opens 
with a Discours préliminaire sur le déisme ou doutes d’un homme qui examine 
et qui veut s éclaircir par M. . . . The “discours” is none other than the 


first chapter of the Examen in eleven chapters.” At the end of it this passage 
has been added: 


Les doutes suivants instruiront assez sur ce qu’on en doit croire. 
C’est un ami qui les propose 4 son ami, il lui écrit ce qui l’engage a 
douter, en un mot c’est un homme de bonne foy, qui est d’autant plus 
malheureux, qu’il cherche sincérement la vérité, et qu’il se trouve 
déchiré par une infinité d’incertitudes dont il demande à sortir: des 
raisonnements quelquefois sans réplique font assez sentir qu'ils 
bravent les préjugés vulgaires et qu’il ne veut suivre que le flambeau 
de la raison, qui étant émané de la divinité ne peut nous tromper. 
C’est à ce tribunal qu’il porte ses doutes, convaincu que Dieu est trop 
juste pour le laisser dans l’erreur, lorsqu'il fait tout ce qu’il faut pour 
en sortir s’il y était malheureusement. Voici comme il écrit à son ami. 


The above passage is followed by the “lettre servant de préface” dated 
May 14, 1739, and the text of the Examen in fourteen chapters. 

Several of the manuscripts of the three groups have notations of various 
kinds which might be of service in dating the groups and determining the 
author.’ For instance, a note to Fécamp 13 runs: 


M. Camille Paganel dans son histoire de Frédéric le Grand (t. 2, p. 
412) dit qu’on attribua faussement au Roi de Prusse des Pensées sur 
la Religion par un nommé La Serre, qui parurent sous deux titres: La 
Vraie religion démontrée par l Ecriture Sainte, traduite de l'anglais de 
Gilbert Burnet, à Londres 1745 ou Examen de la Religion dont on cherche 
l'éclaircissement de bonne foi, attribué à M. de St. Evremont, à Tré- 
voux, aux dépens des péres de la société de Jésus, 1745. Ce dernier 
titre a beaucoup d’analogie avec celui du présent manuscrit. Serait-ce 
le méme ouvrage? Voy. la correspondance de Grimm, 2° édition, t. 4, 


pp. 85, 88. 
There is a note of practically similar content in Fécamp 14: 


C’est de ce manuscrit, in-8° Doutes sur la Religion qu’est tiré l'im- 
primé. Ce manuscrit parait extrait, au moins en partie, du petit in-4° 
qui a pour titre Doutes sur la Religion, dont on cherche l'éclaircissement 
de bonne foi. Voyez la correspondance de Grimm. 2° édition, 4 vol., 


pp. 85, 88. 


2 There are, however, two passages of a page each omitted. , 

3 Fécamp 15 (which is the Analyse de la religion) has the following note: “Ce manuscrit 
est l’ouvrage même tel qu’il a été composé. II existe des notes d’une autre main qui ont 
ensuite passé dans le corps de l’ouvrage et c’est dans cet état qu'il a été imprimé sous 
le titre d'Examen de la religion attribué à St. Evremont.” 
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In Aix 62, a note reads: 


Jen ai vu un différent qui est attribué à Jean Tolérant dont il y est 
dit traduit. 


A second note in the same manuscript states: 


Les Doutes traduits de l’anglais. Je les crois d’un français catholique 
et sérieux, au fait de la théologie. Il croit Dieu tranquille sur les actions 
des hommes. L’ouvrage a été fait aux environs de 1760. Il y est parlé 
de Th{amas] Koulli] Kan[d]: v. p. 162. [The text p. 162 reads: “Si 
vous aviez affaire à Thamas Kouli Kand, il vous abbatrait la tête d’un 
coup de sabre.”] Ces doutes sont différents des anciens qui ont encore 
pour titre: Examen de la Religion. Ceux-ci sont plus emportés et 
moins bien raisonnés. 


A manuscript at the Bibliothéque Nationale, F. fr. 24885, has two notes. 


One reads: 


“Ce manuscrit du dix-huitiéme siécle est un ouvrage de Jean 


Tolland intitulé Doutes sur la Religion révélée.” The second concerns the 
“lettre servant de préface” and the composition of the book: 


Cette préface est une lettre à un ami à qui l’auteur adresse ses 
doutes. L’ouvrage était défini par paragraphes. On les a laissés sub- 
sister. Mais on a cru devoir distinguer les matiéres par chapitre. Cette 
lettre est datée de Londres du 14 may 1719 [Sic] v. s. 


Aix 818, which is an Examen in eleven chapters preceded by the chapter 
on the “miracles” taken from some other manuscript, is literally full of 
notes in various hands. For the sake of clarity, they are here presented in 
numbered order: 


1. Doutes sur la relig. edit de 1761. mss. 


Gra Tt 


12° 


examen indisp. 

est-il une verit. relig? 

tradition et écrit. 

idée de J. C. 

église et conc. 

pp. mart. et mir. 

proph. 

trin. incarn. . . . pechè orig. 
revelat: 

relig. chret. a esté un caract. de necessité. 
obstacles a vaincre. 

y a-t-il un Etre supr. et relig. nat. 


2. Examen ou doutes sur la relig. dont on cherche l’éclaircissement de 
bonne foi en 11 chapitres. Catal. de Morher (or Mortier) 1743. 8°, 
t. 2. p. 588.—Examen de la relig. en 15 chap.—en 8 chap. V. ibid. 
tous différents. v. ibid. 
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3- J'ai vu une édit. 16 holl. des doutes: très petits caractères (vers 
1740). j'en ai vu une in-12. 1761. A la fin de la pref. il y a un aver- 
tiss® qui dit qu’on a cru devoir joindre aux doutes des reflex. sur 
l’amour-propre, les passions, le libre arbitre, le mot de nature . . . 
elles n’y étaient pas. 


4. Préface des doutes sur la religion, tirée d’un autre exemplaire. 

[This preface denies that book will upset morality. Admits it is writ- 
ten only for ‘‘sage” few. Quotes Bayle’s contention to show that one 
may live following only natural law in society. Cites case of Chi- 
nese.] 

5. Préface des doutes sur la religion, tirée d’un autre exemplaire de 
1760. “Nota: cet autre exemplaire a pour titre: questions d’un 
homme raisonnable et de bonne foi sur la Relig. Ch. dont il cherche 
à s'instruire par J. k. l. m. avec cet epigr. Notam fac mihi . . . etc. 
DS2142% 

[This preface contains a passage of considerable importance. After 
mentioning the statement of St. Jerome that there were as many 
different translations of the Bible as there were copies, the author 
continues:] On en pourrait dire autant du présent ouvrage. J’en ai 
vu autant de différents que de copies différentes. Je ne parle pas des 
fautes toujours en grand nombre dans les mêmes écrits, par l’in- 
exactit. ou l'incapacité des copistes qui la plupart les collationnent 
mal; quelquefois même point du tout. J’en ai vu avec des variat. 
de dessein formé et que j’y ai trouvées tant dans la forme que dans 
le fond des ch., provenant des diverses façons de penser de ceux par 
les mains desqu. il a passé. J’ai vu des copies intit. doutes d’un chré- 
tien, ou d’un honnête homme, ou d’un catholique de bonne foi qui 
n’examine la R. C. que pour s'instruire: examen impartial de la 
relig. ou de la relig. chr. ou de la R. Cathol. par un homme de bonne 
foi. 

J'en connais une copie imprimée (in-16, holl. et supprimée ibid. fort 
rare.) sous le titre d’examen de la relig. dont on cherche l’éclair- 
cissement de bonne foi, attribuée à Mr. de St. Evremont. trévoux 
aux dépens des pères de la société de Jésus, 1745. (2° edit. il y en a 
une 3° 1762. Sous le titre de Doutes sur la relig.) 

D’autres donnent ce même ouvrage à Mr. de Fontenelle, et c’est 
sans doute un des sentiments de Mr. Pankouke dans son art de 
désopiler la rate à la notice des écrits les plus célèbres dont la lecture 
peut être dangereuse aux esprits faibles. On y lit ce titre vague: un 
autre ouvr. sur la relig. attribué à Mr. de Fontenelle et qui peut 
être du mar. que ce livre. Il me paraît plus raisonn. de croire cette 
production de Mr. de St. Evremont, attendu que le stile est sem- 
blable au sien et qu’on y trouve des citations tirées de l’hist. des 
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oracles par Mr. de Fontenelle qui ne se serait vraisemblablement 
pas cité lui-même. 

Quant au fond des ch. j’ai vu cet écrit pencher tantôt vers le Déisme 
tantôt vers l’athéisme tantôt vers le scepticisme. Je viens de le lire 
recemm. sous le titre de doutes sur une relig. en général 1760. L’au- 
teur s’y montre comme un de ces déistes voisins de l’athéisme qui 
admettent un Dieu tranquille, qui laisse agir ses créatures comme 
des montres, suivant qu’il les a montées dans leur origine, et qui 
n’exige d’elles relativement à lui aucune distinction entre le bien et 
le mal moral. 

Cet écrivain a mis un ordre à sa manière et y a ajouté des ch. qui ne 
se trouvent dans aucune autre copie précédente. Du reste, il a 
soustrait, analysé et étendu ce qui était dans le premier auteur. 
Mais de tous ces changements je crois pouvoir assurer qu'il n’en est 
point de plus consider. que ceux que j’ai cru devoir y faire: je ne sais 
même s'ils ne m’autorisent pas à le présenter comme un ouvr. to- 
talement neuf et original. 

En 1753 il men tomba entre les mains la copie la plus défectueuse 
que l’on puisse jamais imaginer. Nul ordre, nul stile . . . mais au 
milieu de ce chaos brillaient des choses excellentes. Je ne le regar- 
dai que comme un canevas dont on pouvait former un bon ouvr. en 
se donnant une liberté entière. 

On m’engagea à l’entreprendre. L’envie que jen avais, m’y fit 
aisément consentir. Je bouleversai tout de fond en comble; je 
changeai le plan. Je mis à la fin ce qui était au milieu, et au milieu 
ce qui était au commencement. J’en liai toutes les parties par les 
principes que j’établis dans le 2° chap. J'en divisai ou j’en réunis 
d’autres pour en faire plusieurs, ou de plusieurs n’en faire qu’un. Je 
supprimai les 3 quarts de ce qui en constituait le fond. Je remplaçai 
ces 3 quarts par des ch. que je tirai de mes propres réflexions et de 
mes recherches en sorte que je crois mon travail suffisant pour 
avancer que je démolis un informe batiment pour construire un 
édifice tout neuf et dans un tout autre goût. Cet ouvr. était resté 
depuis ce temps dans mon cabinet en cet état. L’idée m’est venue 
depuis un mois de le revoir et de l’offrir aux curieux, tel qu’on va le 
lire: en voici le titre: 

Questions d’un homme raisonnable et de bonne foi sur la relig. 
chret. dont il veut s’instruire (en 12 chap.) A sincéropolis. 11667711. 
Doutes sur la religion ou Examen sur la relig. en général dont on 
cherche l’éclaircissement de bonne foi 1741. 

Mss. regardé comme très dangereux par l’abbé Molinier et bien 
supérieur aux Lettres phil. de Voltaire, “discours sur la relig. to. 
2,” p. 70 et par l’auteur du poème de Pope sur l’homme convaincu 
d’impiété. p. 1 et 2 qui le réfute passim. 
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Ces doutes sont attribués [au Dr. Burnet et dit trad. de l'anglais, 
ou] à St. Evremont ou à un Mr. Guilleaume curé de fresne sur 
Berny [note que j’ai lue] ou à Mr. de Mirabeau de l’Acad. fr. ou à 
Mr. Mallet ou à Boulainvilliers.* 

Il y a plus de 30 ans qu’ils sont composés, m’a dit un habile homme 
en 1750. 

Il y a des copies où il y a 14 chapitres et ici il n’y en a qu’onze. Mais 
celle-ci est aussi ample. Il n’y a que la distribution des chapitres qui 
soit différente. Apparemt que ce sont les chapitres 5 ou 6 ou 8 qui 
sont partagés en deux. 

Dans le Poème de Pope convaincu d’impiété pp. 74 et 96, on cite 
deux morceaux d’un premier chapitre contre l'existence de D. et la 
liberté de l’homme, qui ne sont pas ici. Ils ne sont pas non plus dans 
2 autres copies mss. que j’ai lues, ni dans un imprimé [Hollande] 
174$ in-16, p. 135. 

Je ne crois pas que ce chapitre premier soit du méme auteur que ces 
doutes-ci qui n’est pas athée mais déiste. C’est quelque copiste qui 
les y aura insérés. 

Ce mss. est attribué au Marquis d’Argens dans le Spectateur d’An- 
vise.t 8° Copenhague. 1749. p. 467. où il est légèrement et mal 
réfuté et seulement dans des bagatelles. Au reste on lui dit là beau- 
coup d’injures sans preuves et on l’avoue dangereux. 


The information of note 6 is also available in the form of an “‘avertisse- 
ment” in Mazarine 1193. There are, in addition, two other notes: one 
which attributes the Examen to ‘“Guéroult de Pival, bibliothécaire à Rouen 
vers l’an 1767,” and a second which reads: 


J'ai lu aussi un autre manuscrit intitulé Doutes, traduit de l’anglais, 
avec une Epitre datée de Londres 1741, servant d’envoi. Ce n’est 
précisément qu’un abrégé de cet ouvrage, mêmes chapitres, mais 
autrement divisés, avec un dernier chapitre d’un Dialogue fort long 
entre l'Eglise et l’Indien, et principalement sur le Concile de Con- 
stance. Cet extrait est d’un style enjoué et badin et beaucoup plus 
libre et paraît avoir été fait après coup, même l’on le dit être une 
traduction de l’imprimé anglais, ce que je n’ai encor pu savoir. 


Some of the manuscripts are dated. I have noted the following belonging 
to group one: Fécamp 16 (1754); Châlons-sur-Marne 183 (1745); Maza- 


rine 1193 (1767); Carpentras 954 (1753); B. N. f. fr. 13213 (1754); Or- 
léans 1115 (1757); Sorbonne 760 (1754); Bordeaux 828 (1745). All of these 


*Il y a de Boulainvilliers un mss. intitulé Examen des religions. Est-ce la même chose? Il 
y en a un autre intit. Difficultés sur la religion par Mr. de Boulainvilliers. 

tOu plutôt par Mr. de Serres 1° officier aux gardes françaises, et ensuite au service des 
Etats Généraux, qui l’a avoué en mourant. Son repentir et sa rétractation se trouvent dans 
biblioth. raisonnée. to. 41. 2° partie. 
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dates are subsequent to the printing of the treatise in 1745. I have located 
but one manuscript dated before 1745, i.e. Aix 818 (1741), and there is 
evidence to indicate that the date is copied, since the copyist speaks of 
receiving information about the work in 1750. Of the manuscripts belong- 
ing to group two, not a single one is dated. Of those making up group 
three, Mazarine 3564 is marked 1748; Mazarine 1192, “dix-huitième 
siècle.” Others such as Fécamp 14 and Sorbonne 760 take the date from 
the letter, 1739. The conclusion imposes itself that most of the man- 
uscripts I have found are late copies which circulated after the treatise had 
been published (1745) and suppressed, but before it had become popular, 
that is, before Voltaire published it in the Recueil nécessaire. 

There are reasons to believe that the Examen was circulated and known 
before being published in 1745. The date of Fécamp 818 (1741) gives a 
slight clue which is confirmed by a 1741 attached to the term “‘présente- 
ment” in the “avertissement” of Mazarine 1193. Moreover, Grimm 
asserted (Correspondance littéraire, VII, 508): “Ils ne sont pas nouveaux, 
on les connaissait manuscrits depuis longtemps.” 

When then was the Examen composed? In answering this question, two 
notes to the manuscripts are of manifest importance. Mazarine 1193 states: 
“Plusieurs prétendent qu’il y a plus de 30 ans présentement que cet 
ouvrage est composé,” and in the margin there is a 1741 to explain what is 
meant by “présentement.” That is to say, the original manuscript was 
written around 1711. A note to Aix 818 reads: “Il y a plus de 30 ans qu’ils 
sont composés m'a dit un habile homme en 1750,” thus inferring that the 
original appeared before 1720. In the letter “servant de préface,” the date 
1739 is given except in two cases (F. fr. 24885 and Montauban 22) where 
it is 1719 and 1730 respectively. In the section entitled “Dialogue entre 
l’Indien et l’Eglise” which is to be found in the manuscripts of group 
three, there are two notes added by the author which give an indication 
of a date. In Mazarine 3564, p. 89: “Ce détail (z.e. the number of people at 
the Council of Constance) est tiré d’un manuscrit que j’ai lu à Rome en 
1737 et qui est dans la Bibliothéque Vaticane, Colon. 5 des MM. num. 
1112. J'ai lu à Lyon dans un manuscrit qui est gardé dans les archives de la 
maison de ville qu’aprés le Concile tenu l’an 1245 la ville se trouva un 
bordel universel, ainsi que le Concile, par le bénéfice du sacré collége, dit le 
manuscrit journal de mes voyages année 1736, mai 25.” In the same man- 
uscript, p. 93: “L’année 1737 que j'étais à Rome un des notaires aposto- 
liques me dit que la recette était montée cette année-là à 50 million.” One 
might assume that the “Dialogue” at least was written after 1737; the 
manuscripts of group three could all have been composed then in 1739 or 
later according to the date of the letter. None the less, in a manuscript at 
the Mazarine 1168 entitled Dissertation sur la formation du monde par 
l’auteur du Traité des erreurs populaires and dated 1738, there is a reference 
to the Doutes, ch. 5, Art. 17, mst. traduit de l’anglais. 
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Some conclusion concerning the date might be reached from attempting 
to establish the sequence of groups one, two, and three. At first glance it 
would appear that the manuscripts of group three, consisting of short 
statements loosely united, would be most close to the original. But the 
manuscripts of group three contain chapters which do not occur in group 
one, such as the section on miracles and the “Dialogue.” Moreover, they 
omit the introduction and the concluding paragraphs of group one. Ma- 
zarine 3564 indicates the evolution of a manuscript from group one to 
three. In fact, everything seems to intimate that the form of those of group 
one existed previously to that of either group two or three. If this were 
true group two expanded the form of group one; group three abridged it. 
Thus it is highly probable that the original manuscript of group one ex- 
isted before 1738. How long before 1738 is subject to conjecture, but with 
the evidence of Aix 818 and Mazarine 1193, there seems no reason to ques- 
tion that it was written between 1711 and 1720.4 

An examination of the source material of group one will further sub- 
stantiate the date 1710-1720. There is undoubtedly striking similarity 
between Chapters I and II of the eleven-chapter Examen and the opening 
pages of the Religion chrétienne analysée. This similarity is so marked that 
Voltaire constantly confused the two works. But no conclusion may be 
drawn as to the respective dates of the two manuscripts since the Religion 
chrétienne analysée may have utilized the material of the Examen, or the 
reverse may be true. One source, however, of the Examen seems beyond 
dispute. There is in a manuscript at the Mazarine (1194) an article en- 
titled De la conduite qu'un honnête homme doit garder pendant sa vie. I have 
found this article in no other library in France, hence it must have been 
comparatively rare. The aim of its writer was to prove that atheism does 
not lead necessarily to the corruption of morals, an argument strongly 
resembling that of Bayle in the Pensées diverses. But it is not the content 
of this essay which concerns us here. The amazing thing is that the open- 
ing paragraphs plus two paragraphs in the body of the article form the last 
half of the last chapter of the eleven-chapter Examen or the twelfth chap- 


4 Another minor point which confirms the belief that the first draft of the Examen de la 
religion was written between 1710-1720 can be found in Fécamp 16. In this manuscript, 
there has been inserted between p. 100 and p. 101 a poem entitled La Moysade, beginning: 

Votre impertinente leçon 

Ne détruit point mon pyrrhonisme: 

Ce n’est point par un vain sophisme, 

Que vous surprendrez ma raison. 
This same poem appears in Lyon 1342 (1217), f. 81, and is marked by the Catalogue général 
as being addressed to Cuppé. There is no definite proof of this, but Lyon 1342 is, as we have 
seen, a manuscript dated 1717, and there seems to be no reason to question the date. 
Indeed, the content of the poem belongs distinctly to the period 1710-1720. The last por- 
tion is an attack against Moses who was considered at that period one of the three im- 
postors. 
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ter of the twelve-chapter Examen: “De la conduite d’un honnête homme 
pendant sa vie.” The resemblance of the passages is almost exact in 
the two treatises. The article in Mazarine 1194 can be dated as shortly 
after 1700 from two passages. On p. 127 there is a reference to “le fameux 
Hobbes anglais qui dans le dernier siécle passait publiquement pour 
athée . . . et mourut dans les mêmes sentiments en 1679.” And on p. 128: 
“De nos jours Mathias Knutzen natif du pays d’Holstein, soutint l’athé- 
isme en public et entreprit de grands voyages pour se faire des sectateurs.” 
The sect of Knutzen was formed in 1673, and knowledge of it in all proba- 
bility came to France from Bayle’s Dictionnaire (1697). These considera- 
tions would lead naturally to dating the article in Mazarine 1194 as be- 
tween 1700 and 1710, probably nearer 1700. Of course, nothing would 
prevent the author of the Examen from copying the passage any time after 
1710. But the fact that the whole passage disappeared in the Examen of 
1739, would indicate that this type of argument, which M" Lanson re- 
marks was very common in the opening years of the century, was no longer 
thought forceful in 1739. Between 1710-20, it would be likely to produce 
results and it could be understood. 

In the absence of positive proof, one may venture the following con- 
clusions: the earliest form of the Examen de la religion dates from 1710- 
1720. The last portion of it, however, was borrowed from a manuscript 
which was composed between 1700 and 1710. After 1720 and before 1738, 
the first draft was revised at least once, possibly twice. It is uncertain 
whether the first draft was expanded at this period. It most certainly was 
abridged before 1739.° 

The authorship of the Examen has been much discussed. When first pub- 
lished it was attributed to Gilbert Burnet. This attribution was unquali- 
fiedly contradicted by Paulmy in his manuscript catalogue (Arsenal 
6299), fol. 243 bis, V0, N° 1845: “. . . L’auteur ou éditeur de ce livre a 
maladroitement confondu Gilbert évêque de Salisbury avec Thomas Bur- 
net auteur de Theoria Telluris, et De Statu Mortuorum, qui en a fait un De 
Fide et officiis christianorum, livre très suspect, imp* en 1727, qu’on suppose 
étre celui-ci, qui au fond n’est ni de Gilbert ni de Thomas Burnet.” A second 
title-page to the published Examen mentioned St. Evremond as the author. 
This was emphatically denied by Voltaire in many passages of the Cor- 
respondance as well as by a note on his personal copy now in the Public 
Library at Leningrad: “Ce livre nest et ne peut etre de st. evremont. il est 
trés mal ecrit, et aussi mal fait que scandaleux.” Voltaire himself believed 
the work to be by Dumarsais and affirmed it in many places in the Cor- 
respondance. Notes at the beginning of the copies name Mallet, Boulain- 
villiers, D’Argens, Mirabaud, and the vicar of Fresnes, Guillaume, as 
possible authors. It might be suggested, incidentally, that those who at- 


5 cf. p. 92 of Aix 62: “St. Paul disait, il y a 1700 ans . . . , que l’Antéchrist allait venir.” 
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tributed the treatise to St. Evremond or to Boulainvilliers, supported in- 
directly the opinion that it was written in the early years of the century, 
since St. Evremond died in 1703 and Boulainvilliers in 1722. 

In general, bibliographers are quite in accord that the author of the 
Examen is La Serre, a lieutenant in the company of a chevalier Vial, 
hanged as a spy at Maëstricht, April 11, 1748. Thus Quérard, Tourneux, 
as well as Mazarine 1193 and Aix 818 note it as the work of La Serre. This 
attribution is based on a declaration made by La Serre himself on April 
10, 1748, and printed in the Bibliothèque raisonnée October-December 
1748, pp. 475-7. We quote the declaration together with the letter of 
Vernède who described the circumstances under which it was made: 


Messieurs, 

Si tant d’excellents Traités, dans lesquels la vérité de la Religion 
Chrétienne est démontrée, ne ramènent pas les Incrédules de leurs 
égarements, on croirait du moins qu'ils devraient être frappés des 
exemples terribles qui ont souvent été offerts à leurs yeux, dans la per- 
sonne de leurs semblables. 

Qu'ils nous citent un seul Chrétien, qui ait toujours été pleinement 
persuadé de la vérité de sa Religion; et qui, dans son lit de mort, lait 
désavouée; qui ait fait éclater sa douleur, ses remords, son désespoir 
d’avoir cru à |’Evangile, et nous leur nommerons une multitude d’Es- 
prits-forts, qui aux approches du trépas, ont hautement reconnu leur 
aveuglement et leur folie et ont été en proie a des angoisses qui fai- 
saient frémir ceux qui en étaient les témoins. 

I] n’a pas toujours été permis a ces derniers d’en instruire le public; 
souvent ils n’en auraient pas méme été crus sur leur parole. Mais il y a 
eu des cas où ces mourants mêmes ont voulu que leur malheur devint 
une leçon pour les autres, et ont employé ce qui leur restait de vie à 
réparer, autant qu’en eux en était les outrages qu’ils avaient faits à la 
Religion: il me serait aisé d’en alléguer divers exemples, et je dois en 
grossir la liste. 

Peu de temps avant le siège de cette ville, je fus appelé auprès de 
Mr. de la Serre, ci-devant Lieutenant de la Compagnie Franche de 
Mr. le Chevalier de Vial. Je le trouvai pénétré de tristesse à l’idée des 
péchés qu’il avait commis. Mais ce dont son âme était navrée; ce qui 
excitait dans sa conscience les bourrellements les plus amers; et ce 
qu'il craignait de ne pouvoir effacer par les larmes qu'il ne cessait de 
répandre; c'était qu’il avait composé quelques écrits contre la Religion, 
écrits de son propre aveu contraires au bon sens, à l'évidence, à ses 
véritables sentiments: ne concevant pas, disait-il, comment il avait 
eu seulement la pensée d’avancer et de défendre des opinions, égale- 
ment absurdes et impies. Il sentit aisément que sa repentance exigeait 
de lui plus que l’aveu qu’il venait de me faire; c’est pourquoi, la veille 
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de sa mort, il dressa la déclaration ci-jointe, qu’il lut lui-même en pré- 
sence de témoins un moment avant que de mourir: Protestant que, 
s’il avait encore quelque espérance de pardon, elle n’était fondée que 
sur la miséricorde de Dieu en Jésus Christ, et sur l’horreur que lui in- 
spiraient ses iniquités, surtout les fruits odieux de son imagination 
déréglée. Il me chargea, de plus, de rendre sa Déclaration publique. 
Les circonstances dans lesquelles notre ville s’est trouvée me jus- 
tifieront de n’avoir pas plutôt répondu à ses intentions, et je ne doute 
pas, messieurs, que vous ne concouriez volontiers à les remplir, en 
insérant cette pièce dans votre Journal. En la transcrivant sur 
l'original, qui est entre mes mains, j’ai cru ne devoir pas toucher au 
stile peu exact de l’auteur. Qu’on ait égard à l’état de son corps, qu’on 
se représente les mouvements de son âme; et l’on s’arrêtera peu à ses 
expressions. 

J'ai l'honneur d’être, messieurs, 

Votre très humble et très obéissant serviteur, 
Vernède 
Pasteur de l'Eglise Walonne de Maëstricht. 

A Maéstricht, ce 10 octobre, 1748. 


DECLARATION 


Prêt à rendre à Dieu mon âme et véritablement pénétré de sentiments 
de repentir des scandales que j’ai pu causer par mes discours, et par 
mes écrits, je déclare que la suite d’un livre intitulé, Les Sentiments 
de Monsieur Guillaume Burnet sur la Religion, ou Examen de la Re- 
ligion par Monsieur de St. Evremond, dont je suis l’auteur, est le fruit 
d’une imagination échauffée, et enivrée dans le libertinage: qu’ainsi 
je déclare que mes sentiments y sont contraires, et supplie ceux entre 
les mains de qui se trouve ce livre de vouloir le brûler comme un livre 
pernicieux, et un des fruits du libertinage. Je prie aussi ceux qui ont 
entre les mains un manuscrit que j'ai composé sur la nature de l'âme, 
de vouloir bien le brûler et le regarder comme un écrit dangereux, per- 
nicieux fruit d’une folle imagination, et qui n’est rempli que d’absur- 
dités; ainsi que je déclare moi-même le croire: demandant, du meil- 
leur de mon cœur, pardon à Dieu et à la Religion de ces misérables 
écrits; ainsi que de quelques traits contre la Religion qui se rencon- 
trent dans un livre intitulé Lettres sur les mœurs, et caractères des 
différents Etats qui composent la France; qui est entre les mains du 
Sieur. . . . Libraire à . . . , à qui J'en ai vendu le manuscrit. Fait 
à Maëstricht le 10 avril, 1748. 
De la Serre. 

P.S. On croit devoir avertir que le manuscrit sur la Nature de l'âme a 
été brûlé; que les autres ne sont pas imprimés encore; et qu’il y a lieu 
d'espérer qu'ils ne le seront jamais. 
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Professor Lanson has pointed out in the R. H. L. (1912) that La Serre 
claimed only to have written a “suite” of a book entitled Les Sentiments 
de Monsieur Guillaume Burnet sur la religion. La Serre’s language, as- 
suredly, is as ambiguous as his information is inaccurate. In the first place 
there is no book or manuscript entitled Les Sentiments de Monsieur Guil- 
laume Burnet sur la religion. In the second, there is no Guillaume Burnet 
to whom treatises of this nature could be attributed. There is a Thomas, 
and a Gilbert, but no Guillaume Burnet. In the third place, the “ou” is 
very equivocal. Does it give a second title of the same book or does it in- 
troduce the title of a new “‘suite” of the Sentiments written by La Serre and 
entitled Examen de la religion par Monsieur de Saint-Evremond? Still more 
perplexing is the post-scriptum of the “Déclaration” which informs that 
the book has not yet been printed, when the Examen had already had two 
editions three years previously in 1745. 

The question of authorship is further complicated by Voltaire’s asser- 
tions. As we have said above, Voltaire categorically denied that St. 
Evremont was the author. In his own personal copy® at Leningrad, he 
added “jamais” to the word “attribué” and after St. Evremont, he added 
“il est de du marsay.” On p. 1 of the printed work, he wrote “il y a bien 
des choses oubliées dans cet imprimé le manuscrit est bien plus ample. je 
le crois de du Marsay.” 

The Correspondance of Voltaire corroborates his affirmation that the 
Examen was by Dumarsais. On December 13, 1763, he wrote to D’Alem- 
bert (Moland XLIII, 49): “On m’a envoyé l’ouvrage de Dumarsais, at- 
tribué a St. Evremont; c’est un excellent ouvrage, trés-mal imprimé. Je 
vous exhorte, mon très cher frère, à déterminer quelqu’un de vos amés et 
féaux a faire réimprimer ce petit livre, qui peut faire un bien infini.” On 
December 15, 1763 (Moland XLIII, 51-2), he wrote again to D’Alembert: 
“Vous savez qu’on a imprimé un examen de notre sainte religion attribué 
à St. Evremont, et qui est de Dumarsais. Je ne l’ai point vu; mais comme je 
sais que Dumarsais était un très bon chrétien, je souhaite passionnément 
que cet ouvrage soit entre les mains de tout le monde.” On January 8, 
1764, he communicated to D’Alembert (Moland XLIII, 82): “L'ouvrage, 
qui est en partie de Dumarsais, et qu’on attribue à St. Evremont, se débite 
dans Paris, et je suis étonné qu’il ne soit pas parvenu jusqu’à vous. Il est 
écrit, à la vérité, trop simplement; mais il est plein de raison. C’est bien 
dommage que cette raison funeste, qui nous égare si souvent, s'élève avec 
tant de force contre la Religion Chrétienne. Ce livre n’est que trop capable 
d’affermir les incrédules et d’ébranler la foi des plus croyants.” All of these 


6 On a MS. copy of the Examen de la religion chrétienne which Voltaire also possessed 
and which is now at the Public Library of Leningrad, he had written: “Par Du Marsais. 
Cet ouvrage est d’un style froid, languissant et diffus et n’est peut-être pas assez appro- 
fondi. Il ne mérite pas l'impression et d’ailleurs tous les ouvrages de ce genre doivent être 
supprimez.” [See M. P. XXVII (August 1929), N° f, p. 6, note 2.] 
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references give the impression that Voltaire regarded Dumarsais as the 
author of a work attributed to St. Evremont. 

There are none the less two passages in Voltaire’s works which suggest 
that he himself was confused. In the Lettre . . . sur Rabelais, he said, 
referring to St. Evremont: “Nous avons surtout une Analyse de la re- 
ligion chrétienne qui lui est attribuée. C’est un ouvrage qui tend a renverser 
toute la chronologie et presque tous les faits de la Ste. Ecriture. . . .” 
Again, Voltaire wrote, regarding L’ Analyse in Un Chrétien contre six juifs: 
“Je vous cite ici St. Evremont parce qu’on mettait sous son nom mille ou- 
vrages auxquels il n’avait pas la moindre part.” It would seem from a com- 
parison of these two passages with the extracts from the letters to D’Alem- 
bert that Voltaire had hopelessly confused’ the Examen which is attributed 
to St. Evremont-with the Analyse which is by Dumarsais. And yet such an 
error on his part is unbelievable, since he edited both the Examen and the 
Analyse in Le Recueil nécessaire and L Evangile de la raison. 

In fact, the work has been ascribed to so many individuals that one 
hesitates to designate any of them as the author. St. Evremont, Frédéric 
le Grand, G. Burnet, T. Burnet, Boulainvilliers, Mallet, D’Argens, 
Dumarsais, La Serre, Jean Tolérant, Jean Tolland, Mirabaud—there are 
so many possibilities that a choice seems impossible: Indeed, it is easier 
to reject the various attributions than to confirm them. St. Evremont is 
possibly most easily eliminated from the list, since everyone agreed in 
assigning the treatise to him, but no one really seemed to believe that he 
wrote it. He was named as its writer simply because, as Voltaire said, it 
was customary to attribute to him many works which he did not write. 
Frederick the Great can be considered the author only on the strength of a 
statement made by Camille Paganel, who, himself, confessed that he be- 
lieved the work to be “faussement attribué” to Frederick.’ Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, and Thomas Burnet, author of the Theoria telluris, 
were both rejected by Paulmy, for what still seem to be cogent reasons. 
Jean Tolérant and Jean Tolland are perhaps one and the same person, 
although the connotation of the former name suggests that it might have 
been adopted by a writer to disguise himself. Toland died in 1720. Hence 
he could have written the first draft of the essay, but it would have un- 
doubtedly been in English, and no English treatise of this description 
seems to exist. It was probably attributed to him because it is often found 
with his Panthéisticon, 1720. La Serre may be disregarded as a possibility, 
first, because of his statement that he wrote only a “suite,” and also be- 
cause of the note to his statement of 1748, that his work had not been pub- 
lished, whereas the Examen had already been issued three years before. 


7 Unless one wishes to accept the hypothesis that Voltaire was deliberately confusing the 
authorship because he himself had written it. 

8 None the less, there is a printed edition of the Doutes attributed to Frederick the Great. 
There is also a printed edition (1792) attributed to Mme du Châtelet. 
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Mallet and D’Argens need not be considered seriously, although it must 
be granted that either could have produced it. There is, however, no con- 
crete similarity between the work and that of D’Argens, nor is it known 
that Mallet ever wrote essays of this nature. That leaves Boulainvilliers, 
Dumarsais, and Mirabaud. Boulainvilliers died in 1722. He could have 
written the first draft, and probably the second. In fact, both Aix 818 
and Mazarine 1193 state that he did write an Examen des religions, al- 
though both were uncertain that it was the same as this. As for Dumarsais, 
he was interested in treatises and ideas of this kind, and later was the 
author of La Religion chrétienne analysée, which presents, as we shall see, 
a strong resemblance to the Examen. He died in 1756, at the age of eighty. 
Consequently, he could have composed all three drafts. Moreover, the 
fact that Voltaire persisted in believing him to be the author should add 
considerable weight to the attribution. As for Mirabaud, he, too, was 
curious about such works; he composed some of a like nature, and since he 
died in 1760 at the age of eighty-five, he could also have written all three 
drafts of the Examen. 

It is difficult to choose between Boulainvilliers, Dumarsais, and Mira- 
baud. Nevertheless, it would seem that Dumarsais is the most likely pos- 
sibility of the three for the following reasons: (1) The work was attributed 
to him more often than to Boulainvilliers or to Mirabaud; (2) A larger 
number of contemporaries attributed it to him; (3) Among these contem- 
poraries was Voltaire who was surely in a position to know whether 
Dumarsais was the author or not; (4) There is a marked similarity between 
the Examen and the Religion chrétienne analysée. Therefore, as far as we 
can judge from the sources at our disposal, Dumarsais is most likely to 
have been responsible for the Examen de la religion. 

Certain considerations concerning the composition of the treatise seem 
more important than the designation of the actual author. First, it should 
be noted that the original first draft of the Examen shows evidence of being 
a compilation rather than a unified work. It could very well be the product 
of a group, instead of one man. Secondly, it should be remembered 
that the Examen de la religion is really three works. There is no logical 
reason why the first draft could not have been composed by Boulainvilliers, 
the abridged Doutes by Dumarsais, and the expanded Examen by Mira- 
baud. And there is absolutely no reason why there could not have been 
“suites” by people like La Serre. As a matter of fact, the notes written in 
the manuscripts indicate the existence of more than one Examen or more 
than one Doutes. The writer of the note in Mazarine 1193 knew of an Ex- 
amen des religions by the comte de Boulainvilliers and another manuscript 
entitled Doutes. The author of the note to Aix 62 testified that there was 
yet another Doutes said to be by Jean Tolérant. He remarked also that “ces 
Doutes (i.e. Aix 62)ssont différents des anciens qui ont encore pour titre: 
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Examen de la religion.” That others actually existed and circulated in 
manuscript form is highly probable. 

Whether Dumarsais, Mirabaud, or Boulainvilliers was the author is of 
much less consequence than the fact that it was the product of the “co- 
terie? which consisted of Boulainvilliers, Mirabaud, and Dumarsais. It 
could more profitably be regarded as a work of this group than as the 
finished product of any one man. Voltaire, it will be recalled, thought that 
the unpublished essay which he had seen was much longer than the pub- 
lished one which he eventually edited. The writer of the note in Mazarine 
1193 suggested that interesting conclusions might be drawn from a com- 
parison of the treatise with the Examen des religions and the Difficultés sur 
la religion. A comparison with the chapter divisions of the Militaire 
philosophe gives no result but the content of Part II of the Militaire phi- 
losophe is very similar to that of the Examen. Of the Examen des religions 
mentioned in Mazarine 1193 we have no trace and consequently a com- 
parative study of the two works is impossible. However, it is not im- 
probable that the Examen and the Doutes have the same relation to some 
undiscovered Examen des religions as the Extrait de Meslier has to the full 
Testament of Meslier, or the Militaire philosophe to the Difficultés sur la 
religion. 

The ideas of the Examen de la religion are the ideas characteristic of a 
deistic treatise. They are so complete, so concisely expressed, so represen- 
tative of this type of work that a careful analysis of them will hardly be 
considered superfluous. The author in the first chapter establishes the prin- 
ciple of free examination of religion. Far from being impious or irreligious, 
it is imperative, for: 

L’état heureux ou malheureux où nous sommes pendant la vie, peut 
finir à chaque instant, nous savons qu’il finira; et l’état où nous serons 
après la mort, n’a d’autres bornes que l’éternité. (Edition 1765, p 
106.) 

Moreover, a certain particular religion is taught, and leaves its imprint 
upon the individual at a time when he has neither the strength, ability, nor 
experience to judge truth and error. Hence he believes “par préjugé,” 
although he deplores this type of belief in individuals of other religions. A 
Christian who would urge a Moslem to examine Mohammedanism is un- 
willing to investigate his own faith. This attitude on the part of any mem- 
ber of a religious organization is the more unreasonable, because: 


Tout le monde sait que la Religion n’est pas uniforme dans le 
monde, dans le méme climat, dans la méme ville; on nous enseigne en 
divers endroits, sous le nom de religion, des dogmes différents et 
entièrement opposés. (p. 113.) 
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Of all the sects, the Christian is the most averse to a candid examination 
of its creed. This stand is the more disquieting, since there are compar- 
atively few who belong to the Christian faith. 

Religion being regarded only as “le culte que les hommes disent que 
Dieu exige d’eux,” its primary questions are whether God has spoken and 
what truths He has revealed. One must admit from the beginning that 
“Dieu ne saurait nous tromper,” and yet there is so much variety and in- 
constancy in religions that one is confused. Our sole criterion for knowing 
that a religion represents divine authority is faith. But faith itself is sub- 
ject to reason. The author here reverses the famous thought of Pascal 


oc 


c'est le cœur qui sent Dieu et non pas la raison.” 


La raison connait Dieu et examine avec d’autant plus de certitude 
la vérité de la révélation, qu’elle voit qu’il n’y a rien de plus dangereux 
que de prendre des fantômes pour des vérités révélées. (p. 116.) 


Reason is God-given, universal and judge of the proofs of tradition which 
may be erroneous, or proofs of the Scriptures which may be obscure. Con- 
sequently if they are to support the authenticity of religion, they must 
be “claires, faciles et convainquantes.” Here the author expresses himself 
in words reminiscent of Bayle who said: “Toute vérité pour être acceptée, 
doit étre vérifiée et homologuée au tribunal de la raison.” Reason exposes 
a series of errors in the Christian Religion, which, to begin with, presents 
a false picture of the Deity. In the second place, its dogma is not clear 
since so many sects have interpreted it differently. Then, too, there are 
contradictions between its early teachings and later practices, for the 
Church preached poverty in the first days of Christianity, but at present, 
it actually practises the opposite. Finally, instead of establishing its 
dogma firmly in the beginning, it has constantly modified it to meet chang- 
ing conditions. Morality as taught by the Christian Fathers is quite an- 
other thing from present-day morality. 

Examination of the Scripture brings out flaws which, in a way, dis- 
credit its dogma. The language is indecorous, the text corrupted by copy- 
ists, the original full of obscurities. Everywhere there is evidence that it is 
but the work of human beings living in different times. Had they been in- 
spired, there would have been no necessity for the division of the complete 
Bible into canonical and uncanonical books. Moreover, there is no his- 
torical proof of its sanctity. The writers of the various books did not claim 
to be inspired, and did not offer their works as infallible. And, indeed, the 
text is full of contradictions. In one place, it is said that God does not 
visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, in another the very opposite 
statement is made. There are differences in the genealogies of the Christ. 
In one instance we are told that God spoke face to face with the patri- 
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archs; in another, that He conversed with them only through the inter- 
mediary of angels.’ As a matter of fact, the errors are numerous: 


Cajetan a remarqué qu’au 2° Livre des Rois, chapitre 21, on lit 
Michol au lieu de Mérob, ainsi qu’on peut voir au 1°" livre de la même 
histoire. St. Matthieu, ch. 27, a été trompé, ayant écrit Jérémie au lieu 
de Zacharie. St. Marc, ch. 1, assure que le texte qu’il rapporte est 
écrit en Esaie, et il l’est en Malachie; et quand il écrit que J. C. fut 
crucifié à trois heures, il se trompe, vu qu’il fut jugé seulement à six 
heures par Pilate selon St. Jean, chap. 19. St. Luc se trompe ch. 3, 
quand il dit que Cainam fut fils d’Arphaxad, et Salé fils de Cainam, 

. . il se trompe encore quand il dit Act. des Ap. Ch. 7, que la Spe- 
lunque qu’Abraham acheta était sise en Sichem, vu qu’elle était en 
Hébron, et qu’il l’acheta des enfans d’Hémor, fils de Sichem, non pas 
d’Ephron Hétheen, comme l'écrit Moise; et lorsqu'il dit au même 
chap. qu'Hémor était fils de Sichem, vu que la Genèse porte tout le 
contraire, et dit qu'Hémor était père de Sichem, et non son fils. (pp. 
136-7.) 

Reason discloses the impracticability of the dogma which was built up 
around the life of Christ. Jesus was a man like Moses, and accordingly 
there is no justification for the formation of the Trinity. His divinity was 
not established until the Council of Nicaea. He could not have come into 
the world to save mankind, for “les hommes sont dans le même état où ils 
étaient avant la venue de ce prétendu Messie.” He established no dogma, 
and His morality is no purer than that of the pagan philosophers. The 
sacrifice on the cross was useless, in that it has benefited no one, and fur- 
thermore God does not demand that mankind should suffer. 

Reason tells us that “l’Eglise n’est autre chose qu’une société d’ hommes” 
and that it is not infallible, neither “dans le fait,” nor “dans le droit.” 
No one knows whence it derived its authority to interpret doctrines, and 
moreover, it is composed of several sects, which mutually accuse each 
other of corrupt and heretical doctrines. From the beginning, it took ad- 
vantage of the credulity of the public. But worst of all, it has become 
enormously wealthy, and with wealth it has gained power. To be sure, it 
offers as so many proofs of its divine mission the teachings of the Church 
Fathers, the persecution of the martyrs, and the works of the prophets. 
But the Church Fathers “étaient des hommes comme les autres, leurs 
écrits sont remplis d’erreurs.” The martyrs are no proof of the divinity of 
the Church, for every religion has had its martyrs. The prophets are even 
less reliable than the Fathers: 


D’abord, j’observe une grande confusion, un grand embarras, des 
équivoques et des allégories éternelles dans toutes les prophéties; et il 


® This is one of the first points made by Spinoza in the Tractatus. 
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est surprenant que nos théologiens d’aujourd’hui disputent encore du 
sens qu’on doit leur donner. (p. 157.) 


For instance, the prophecies of the Sceptre of Judah, of the Seventy Weeks 
of Daniel, or even the “Ecce Virgo concipiet” can in no way be interpreted 
as foretelling the coming of Christ. All are obscure. Moreover, there have 
been prophecies in all times. We have as an example Virgil’s eclogue to 
Pollio and many others. 

Finally, two points of dogma which reason cannot accept are the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and the belief in original sin. The former is false, be- 
cause: 


La raison nous fait voir que Dieuestun étreinfiniment simple; donc, 

il n’est pas triple; puisque s’il était triple, de quelque manière qu’on 

entende, on pourrait considérer un être encore plus simple que lui. 

ne (P-207.) 
This idea concerning the Trinity savours strongly of paganism and un- 
doubtedly had its origin in Plato’s philosophy. As for the doctrine of 
original sin, “Dieu est trop juste pour punir les enfants du péché de leurs 
pères.” This doctrine is of purely human inspiration. In society, sanctions 
are necessary, hence mankind has explained physical evil as the result of 
divine sanction, an explanation which would presuppose that the world is 
“mal-fait” and “Dieu est incapable de mal-faire.” 

Original sin entails the belief in the corruption of human nature, but 
man is not corrupt: 


L'homme est tel qu'il est par sa nature. La nature est l’ordre que 
Dieu a établi, qui, par conséquent, ne peut étre mauvais. On ne saurait 
réformer l’homme, sans tomber dans de grands inconvénients. (p. 172.) 


There is, it is true, evil—personal evil, such as death—which is inherent 
in man. “L’homme est donc essentiellement mortel, parce qu'ayant un 
corps, il est divisible. . . .” As for other things which make us unhappy, 
a moment’s reflection will convince us that “tous nos prétendus malheurs 
ne dépendent que de notre imagination.” The author denies that we have a 
natural inclination to do evil: 


Nous n’avons donc point de mauvaises inclinations, tous nos pen- 
chants sont bons, parce qu’ils viennent de Dieu: nous en faisons 
quelquefois mauvais usage par rapport aux Créatures; mais les cir- 
constances qui font trouver ces usages mauvais, ne changent rien au 
fond; et ce que nous appelons mauvais penchant, est un instinct que 
Dieu nous a donné, qui donne le branle 4 tout ce que nous faisons, 
soit pour notre propre conservation particuliére, ou pour celle de la 
société. (p. 174.) 
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God is the summation of perfection. Man and the animals are His 
creatures, and, in His sight, man is good. Being composed of matter, man 
must act according to fixed laws, in which there is no definite cult, for 
otherwise it would have been revealed to creatures in general. 

The Christian Religion is unnecessary for civil society, since in essence, 
religion is but a cult: 


La vie civile est très-indépendante de ce culte; ainsi on peut rem- 
plir tous les devoirs de bon citoyen et de bon ami, en un mot d’hon- 
nête homme, indépendamment du culte qu’on dit que nous devons à 
Dieu. (p. 186.) 


This cult has arrogated to itself the duties of society. But, in reality, the 
Christian Religion is harmful to society. It destroys riches and commerce, 
“qui est l’âme de la société.” It condemns the thirst for knowledge. It 
rejects those things which serve to satisfy the senses. In its organization, 
it is a pernicious influence because it encourages monasticism and vir- 
ginity—both detrimental to the preservation of the species and to social 
activity. 

The author considers religion as a cult unnecessary, and its practices 
pernicious, but, in doing so, he does not countenance or affirm atheism. He 
believes firmly in the existence of God, founding his belief upon the beauty, 
harmony and order of the universe: 


Voila donc l’Auteur du monde, reconnu pour un être infini: la sa- 
gesse, la bonté, la puissance, la justice, en un mot toutes les perfections 
sont rassemblées dans un être infini, et il est difficile de croire qu'il 
soit infini et qu'il ne soit pas unique. (p. 194.) 

This Deity has given to us as guide Reason, “la lumière naturelle,” and if 
we follow its dictates, our duties are clear. We should “reconnaître un 
Dieu, ne faire aux autres que ce que [nous voudrions] qui nous fût fait.” 
We should obey the dictates of God; enjoy the benefits of this world, work, 
be moderate, love others as ourselves. Such is the conduct of an “honnête 
homme.” 

Thus certain fundamental ideas of Deism are stressed throughout the 
Examen de la religion. The first is the necessity on the part of every man 
to examine his religion. The second is the inherent power of the human 
mind to achieve this necessary examination. The third is the uselessness 
of revelation unless it is universal in its scope. The fourth is the unreason- 
ableness of any “cult” which is not universal. And lastly, the fifth is the 
incompatibility of Christian dogma and social morality. From these five 
principles are derived the arguments proposed by the author against the 
Christian Religion. 

Essentially there is but little difference between the Examen and the 
Doutes. The form of the Examen, as we have already shown is more concise, 
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and the arguments are less full, for certain of its chapters are divided and 
become on occasion two sections in the Doutes. The ideas also are some- 
times rearranged for this latter treatise. The sentence: “Les paroles ne sont 
qu'un air battu lorsqu'elles ne signifient rien” which occurs at the end of 
the preliminary letter of the Doutes, can be found (p. 168) in the middle 
of the Examen. Sometimes a mere suggestion in the Examen is expanded 
in the Doutes. For instance, a short paragraph (p. 147) “un Indien de bonne 
foi arrive en Europe, il élève sa voix et demande . . . etc.” is the origin 
of Chapter XI of the Doutes: “Dialogue entre l’Indien et l'Eglise.” An 
idea of some importance in the Doutes which I have not located in the Ex- 
amen is that Scripture cannot determine the faith of the blind, nor tradi- 
tion that of the deaf. This idea was used later with slight modification by 
Diderot in the Essai sur les aveugles. 

The Examen de la religion is a document of distinct importance in the 
evolution of French Deism from Bayle to 1750. It is certainly one of the 
clearest expressions of Deism during that period. Then, too, the origin of 
the work, its history, its various manipulations, the reworking of its ma- 
terial make it an excellent example of the intricacies in the evolution of 
deistic thought. Finally, it was not without influence. We have just men- 
tioned a possible relationship between it and one of Diderot’s major ideas. 
Elsewhere, we have demonstrated’ how closely related are its ideas to 
those of Voltaire in the Epitre à Uranie. One need not insist upon the close 
similarity between (p. 186): “La vie civile est trés-indépendante de ce 
culte; ainsi on peut remplir tous les devoirs de bon citoyen et de bon ami, 
en un mot d’honnéte homme indépendamment du culte qu’on dit que nous 
devons a Dieu,” and the famous letter of Usbek to Rica." A most marked 
resemblance, however, exists between the following sentence (p. 198) and 
the last sentence of Rousseau’s Essai sur l'inégalité"? 


De même Dieu ayant fait plusieurs choses pour l’usage et le service, 
de tous les hommes, il n’est pas juste que ces choses soient accumulées 
entre les mains des uns avec superfluité, pendant que les autres man- 
quent de ce qui leur est nécessaire à la vie. 


10 P, M. L. A. XLVII (December 1932), 1082-3. 

11 Montesquieu, Lettres persanes, Lettre 46. 

2 Tt is certain that Rousseau made use of the Examen, a copy of which he possessed. See 
Masson, La Profession de foi du vicaire Savoyard, p. §40, and J. P. Free, Rousseau’s Use of 
the “Examen de la religion” and of the “Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe.” Princeton disserta- 


tion, 1935. 


CHAPTER IV 
LA RELIGION CHRÉTIENNE ANALYSÉE 


| A Religion chrétienne analysée seems to have been as popular as the 

Examen de la religion, and manuscripts of it, although not so nu- 

merous as those of the Examen are still available in French public 
libraries. One copy can be found at the Bibliothèque Nationale (F. fr. 
13353); two at Fécamp (12 and 15); one at Aix (63); two at Orléans (1115 
and 1197); three at Rouen (1570, 1571, and 1572); two at the Mazarine 
(1196 and 3564); and one at Montivilliers (16). In addition, there are three 
manuscripts (Mazarine 1193, Troyes 2378 and Leningrad, Polygraphie, 
in-4°, 18 D) which contain only the “Additions des preuves citées dans la 
Religion Chrétienne analysée sans y être rapportées par ABC.” 

There is not the variation of title in this treatise which we have noted 
in the Examen. In only one case is there a marked difference and this is 
an error brought about by confusion with another work. The titles are: 
Religion chrétienne analysée ou Analyse abrégée des fondements de la religion 
chrétienne (B. N. f. fr. 13353); La Religion analysée (Fécamp 15); Analyse 
de la religion chrétienne (Mazarine 1196 and Rouen 1570); Analyse de la 
religion (Aix 63); La Religion chrétienne analysée (Orléans 1115, Mazarine 
3564, Montivilliers 15-16, and Rouen 1571); Manuel de la religion analysée 
(Rouen 1572); and Manuscrit courant dans la société sous le nom de Meslier, 
curé de Trépigny en Champagne (Fécamp 12). 

The printed editions of the Analyse de la religion and La Religion 
chrétienne analysée differ in that the first eleven paragraphs of the Religion 
chrétienne analysée are omitted in the Analyse de la religion. This distinc- 
tion does not exist in the manuscripts, but there are other peculiarities and 
divergences worthy of mention. Rouen 1570 and 1572, Montivilliers 16, 
Orléans 1115, B. N. f. fr. 13353, and Fécamp 12 and 15 have the text but 
no supplementary notes. On the other hand, Aix 63, Rouen 1571, Mazarine 
1196, Mazarine 3564 and Troyes 2378 give supplementary notes which, 
according to a remark made in Mazarine 3564 and Rouen 1671, are not by 
the author of the treatise proper. Indeed, an examination of Mazarine 1196 
readily confirms this statement, since to the notes is often appended the 
phrase “l’auteur a raison de dire (p. 9),” or “l’auteur s’est contenté de dire 
(p. 21),” or “l’auteur dit encore avec raison (p. 23).” The notes are grouped 
at the end of the text in all the manuscripts except Mazarine 1196, where 
they are arranged in their respective places at the bottom of the page. Their 
number as well as their length varies, but there are fewer of them than in 
the 1792 edition of La Religion chrétienne analysée! In general they con- 


1 Those of Mazarine 1196 are more abridged than those of Mazarine 3564. 
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tain additional rather than supplementary material, and some present 
lengthy discussions. For instance, there is a long note on the opinion of the 
ancients concerning the soul, another on the apocryphal gospels, a third on 
the opinion of the Jews concerning the interpretation of the works of the 
prophets relative to the advent of Christ, a fourth on the lubricity of the 
priests, a fifth on the miracles and activity of Christ, a sixth on the failure 
of historians of Christ’s time to record his actions. The author of the notes 
appears to have extracted some of the ideas from other treatises, and re- 
fers, among other works, to Spinoza’s Tractatus, Boulainvilliers’s Histoire 
du monde, and the Theophrastus redivivus. Many of them have been taken 
verbally from the Examen critique du Nouveau Testament, another clan- 
destine manuscript of the time. 

The “Preuves que l’auteur de la Religion chrétienne analysée a simple- 
ment indiquées dans l’ouvrage” contributes only supplementary material 
dealing with the history of Cain after the death of Abel, the assembling of 
the animals for Noah’s Ark, questions of chronology in the marriage of 
Jacob and other events of the Old Testament, the number of years which 
elapsed between the departure of the Israelites from Egypt and the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple, the estimating of Solomon’s riches, and the com- 
putation of the number of Israelites who returned from the Babylonian 
Captivity. Several of these items, as we have seen, had been treated in 
Spinoza’s Tractatus. All of these proofs do not occur in all the copies. 
Montivilliers 16 has them in full, but Rouen 1572 includes only the “His- 
toire de Cain” and the “Arche de Noé.” Curiously enough, there are, as we 
have said, three copies which give only the proofs and no text. Troyes 2378, 
which is an autograph MS. of Mr: du Châtelet, contains proofs and notes 
but lacks the text. 

Dates and authors are assigned to some of the manuscripts. Thus Fé- 
camp 15 bears a 1754; Orléans 1115, 1757; Orléans 1197, 1748; Rouen 1571 
and 1572, 1749; Mazarine 1196, dix-huitième siècle; Montivilliers 16, 
1748; the Preuves of Mazarine 1193, Orléans 1197, and Montivilliers 16, 
1749. Attribution of authorship is cryptic for the most part. Montivilliers 
16, Orléans 1197, and Mazarine 3564 give the initials C. F. C. D. F.; Rouen 
1671, C. F.C. D. T. Rouen 1570 is ascribed to Fréret, B. N. f. fr. 13353, to 
Voltaire and the other manuscripts to no one. The Preuves are usually at- 
tributed to A. B. C. 

Some of the manuscripts have notes of a bibliographical nature. We find 


for example in B. N. f. fr. 13353: 


Ce manuscrit a été donné aux manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roy 
par le Marquis de Quincy St. Maurice le 17 août, 1778. 


Further on in the same manuscript there is inserted: 


Note mste. C’est le vrai manuscrit sur lequel l’ouvrage attribué a 
V*** a été imprimé. Il a fait beaucoup de bruit. 
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A small note after the title reads: 


M. Masse assure le Marquis de Quincy St. Maurice de son respect. 
Voilà le manuscrit que l’abbé dont il lui a parlé lui a remis. Il prie M. le 
Marquis de le lire. Cet abbé prétend qu’il est unique en son genre pour 
la force dont il est écrit. Je l’échangerai à Mr. le Marquis à qui je dois 
six francs d’une part et trente-six sols d’autre. Il peut le garder. 


In spite of the second note an examination of B. N. f. fr. 13353 leads to the 

conclusion that Voltaire had nothing to do with it. The manuscript, be- 

sides containing the first eleven paragraphs omitted by Voltaire in his 

edition, also has many corrections which have not been utilized by him? 
Fécamp 15 gives the following note: 


Ce manuscrit est l'ouvrage même tel qu’il a été composé. Il existe 
des notes d’une autre main qui ont ensuite passé dans le corps de 
l'ouvrage et c’est dans cet état qu’il a été imprimé sous le titre d Exa- 
men de la religion attribué à St. Evremond. 


Fécamp 12 has a series of notes which I quote textually: 


Ms. courant dans le monde p. 2-97. 

(imprimé en 1767 sous la rubrique de Paris et le titre suivant: La Re- 
ligion chrétienne analysée par c. f. c. D. c. et réimprimé dans le 4° vol. 
des œuvres de Fréret, Paris, Servière et Bastien, 1792. On le retrouve 
encore dans le 6° vol. des œuvres de Dumarsais et dans le Recueil néces- 
saire sous le titre d’ Analyse de la religion chrétienne, moins les onze 
premiers paragraphes.) 

Ce manuscrit de la main de Diderot a été acheté le mardi 9 no- 
vembre 1819 à une vente de livres dépendants de l’ancienne librairie 
de feu Mérigot. Ce libraire lavait trouvé avec La Proménade du scep- 
tique ou les allées, 1747, in-4°, ouvrage inédit de Diderot, dans la Bib- 
liothéque de M. de Lamoignon qu'il fut chargé de vendre en 1789. 


Finally, Mazarine 3564 and Rouen 1571 contain: 


Les notes n’étant point de l’auteur du texte on peut les lire après. 
Cela est même nécessaire, car la longueur de ces remarques empé- 
cherait qu’on ne sentit la force des raisonnements que le lecteur 
trouvera dans cette analyse de la religion. (Rouen 1571.) 


Rouen 1572 begins with an “avertissement” considerably longer than 
that of the printed text of 1792. In this “avertissement” the author con- 


?On the final page (p. 141) there is a portion of a letter beginning “Telle est belle 
Adélaïde, etc.” 
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fesses both to having written the Preuves and to having changed portions 
of the original manuscript: 


La correction la plus considérable que nous avons cru indispensable 
d’y faire, est l'addition de quelques lignes au milieu de l’espèce d’ex- 
hortation qui termine l'ouvrage. Nous sauvons par là à l’auteur une 
contradiction où il semble se trouver avec lui-même au sujet de sa 
religion. (p. 19.) 

The “avertissement” can be reasonably dated after 1739 from the follow- 
ing passage: 

Nous nous sommes servis pour raporter en français les citations 
tirées de la Bible de la traduction Claste, Bible traduite sur les textes 
originaux avec les différences de la Vulgate à Cologne 1739, un vol. 
m PDP. 14 16) 

There are the usual textual divergences in the manuscripts of the 
Analyse. There is no necessity in this study to discuss the many corrections 
in the texts of B. N. f. fr. 13353 and Rouen 1570. Their origin and the use 
for which they were destined are unknown. Of more importance is a va- 
riation in Rouen 1572 where the so-called “avertissement” is pages longer 
than the preliminary remarks of the other manuscripts. More interesting 
still is the addition in two manuscripts of the following paragraph: 


Jamais miracles ne furent si authentiquement et si régulièrement 
constatés que ceux qu’on attribue à l’intercession du bien h. François 
de Pâris. En même temps que je connais le préjugé de plusieurs té- 
moins qui ont déposé de ces miracles, je connais aussi la droiture de 
leur cœur. Ces miracles prétendus sont en grand nombre. En un mot 
ils sont démontrés à la façon qu’on démontre les miracles par M. 
Carré de Mongéron, Conseiller au Parlement. S’ensuit-il de là qu’on 
doive être Janséniste comme était le diâcre que l’on invoque? Rome 
et tous les ultramontains diront que non. Mais cette réponse s’ac- 
corde-t-elle avec la conséquence qu'ils tirent eux-mêmes des miracles 


de Jésus Christ? (p. 330.) 


The above extract taken from Mazarine 3564 occurs in shortened form in 
note 47 of Rouen 1571. 

Two manuscripts (Mazarine 1196 and Mazarine 3564) have the passage 
which was omitted in the Analyse of the Recueil nécessaire, but printed in 
the text of 1792, p. 258: “Si je n’avais pas résolu de me tenir dans des 
bornes très étroites, je mettrais ici, etc. . . . ” to “Barkokébas, longtemps 
après. . . .” The “habile homme” of the passage is identified in Mazarine 
1196 as “M. de Rouge, maire gentilhomme de Rouen,” and in Mazarine 
3564, as “M. de Contre-Moulin, gentilhomme de Rouen.” 
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The most important manuscript change, however, occurs in the con- 
cluding paragraph. The form of this paragraph is longer in the edition of 
1792 than in the edition of the Recueil nécessaire (1776), as a comparison 
of these extracts will demonstrate: 


Recueil. 


Eloignons donc pour jamais un respect servile qui nous ferait adorer 
cet assemblage de ridicules suppositions; regardons la R. C. du même 
œil que nous regardons tant d’autres impostures, qui ne sont tolér- 
ables que pour le peuple imbécile; nous devons penser d’une manière 
plus élevée. Quoi! l’homme raisonnable ne peut-il faire le bien, qu’en 
étant trompé? non, la nature humaine est capable de sentiments plus 
nobles. Nos idées plus épurées doivent nous faire trouver une douceur 
extrême à rendre à Dieu le culte le plus digne de lui et le plus digne 
de nous. Réglons notre conduite à l’égard des autres sur ce que nous 
exigerions d’eux, s'ils étaient à notre place: cette loi est de tous les 
pays, elle suffit pour maintenir les liens de la société; suivons-la le plus 
exactement qu’il nous sera possible pendant tout le cours de notre vie, et 
attendons-en tranquillement la fin sans la désirer ni la craindre. (p. 48.) 
Edition of 1792. 

Eloignons done pour jamais un respect servile qui nous faisait 
adorer cet assemblage monstrueux de ridicules superstitions; regard- 
ons la religion chrétienne du méme ceil que nous regardons les autres; 
suivons le culte établi dans le pays où le hasard nous a fait naître. 
Regardons ce culte comme faisant partie des loix civiles; et conform- 
ons-nous à ce qu'il exige, de même que nous en usons à l’égard des 
lois et méme des coutumes que nous trouvons établies. Qu’il soit pour 
le peuple imbécile et grossier un frein qui empêche de s’abandonner 
au mal; mais nous devons penser d’une maniére plus élevée. Quoi! 
l’homme raisonnable ne peut-il faire le bien que dans l’espérance d’une 
félicité éternelle après sa mort, ni éviter le mal que dans la crainte de 
la damnation? Non. La nature humaine est capable de sentiments 
plus nobles. Réglons notre conduite à l'égard des autres sur ce que 
nous exigerions d’eux, s'ils étaient à notre place. Cette loi est de tous 
les pays et de tous les temps: elle suffit pour maintenir les liens de la 
société. Suivons-la le plus exactement qu’il nous sera possible pendant 
le cours de notre vie, et attendons-en tranquillement la fin sans la 
désirer ni la craindre. (IV, 281-2.) 


Mazarine 3564 gives this longer form but in Mazarine 1196 it has been 
lengthened by two sentences which would be inserted after “plus nobles” 
in the 1792 text: 


N A 


Soyons sûrs en pratiquant la vertu à être toujours récompensés; 
désirons-le même de toute l’étendue de notre âme; mais que l'intérêt 
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seul rende sage le vulgaire. Ce motif bas aux yeux de la raison et des 
sentiments doit l’être infiniment davantage aux yeux de Dieu. Nos 
idées les plus épurées sur tout ce qu’il est et sur tout ce que nous lui 
sommes, doivent nous faire trouver une douceur extrême à lui rendre 
le culte le plus digne de lui, et le plus digne de nous; c’est ce que le 
livre des Meurs nous apprendra, ainsi que tous les autres ouvrages 
qui traitent de l’aînée de toutes les religions. Au surplus. . . . (p. 166.) 


The sum total of information gained from a study of the manuscripts is 
very limited, but it at least tends to modify certain opinions which have 
been current up to this time. Unlike the Examen de la religion, La Religion 
chrétienne analysée seems to be a late work, although the date of its com- 
position is especially difficult to determine. The passage quoted from 
Mazarine 3564 and Rouen 1571 concerning Carré de Mongéron’s exposi- 
tion of the miracles of Frére Paris could not have been written before 1737, 
the date of the first part of Mongéron’s book. Rouen 1572, or rather por- 
tions of it, could hardly have been composed before 1739, since the pas- 
sages in it quoted from the Bible were taken from the 1739 translation. 
Rouen 1572, however, was certainly copied from the original version, or 
from one of its copies, for the author confessed to having made changes in 
the text. Just how long after 1739 the copy was made I have been unable 
to determine, but there is no evidence to indicate that it was prior to 1742. 
This is the date of the earliest reference I have found to the Analyse, 
reference dated 1742 and in the form of a note to Rouen 1569. We may 
assume that it was written between 1732 and 1742, probably close to 1742. 
This assumption is partially confirmed by a statement in the text which 
presumably could have been made only after 1740 À 


Pour lidolatrie qui règne dans la plus grande partie de la terre, nous 
vivons dans un siècle trop éclairé pour n’en reconnaître du premier 
coup d’ceil toute l’absurdité. 


The notes and proofs were not added much before 1747-1748. Thus the 
manuscript passed through three stages: first, the short essay, then the 
essay with supplementary notes, and finally, the proofs. 

The authorship of the Religion chrétienne analysée is even more problem- 
atical than the date. The attribution has often been made to Dumarsais 
and is, as Professor Lanson remarks,‘ as difficult to deny as to justify. 
Voltaire, as well as Nonnotte, was convinced of this ascription. Dumarsais, 
as everyone now knows, had the reputation of being a famous freethinker, 
and it is possible that many works have been assigned to him for which he 
was not responsible. He was the preceptor of the young son of the Président 
des Maisons who exhorted him to give his charge a strictly rational educa- 
tion. Later, he became preceptor in the family of John Law. According to 


3 p. 147 of the Recueil nécessaire. 
R H L11912, p- 301 
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legend, it was Dumarsais who asked Law in what religion he wished his son 
to be reared. He was apparently acquainted with Fontenelle, and he is even 
reputed to have been on intimate terms with Voltaire at the home of des 
Maisons. In 1750, he became the editor, along with Le Mascrier, of some 
of the deistic works of Mirabaud. He was closely associated with the En- 
cyclopédie from the time of its inception to his death in 1756. As we have 
seen, he could very well have written the Examen de la religion. He did 
write a defense of Fontenelle’s Histoire des oracles, and no one has yet con- 
tested his right to be considered the author of the article Le Philosophe. Le 
Rebours® noted in 1760 that “il avait la complaisance de faire copier ce 
qu'il avait composé et de l’envoyer à ceux qui le lui demandaient.” It is 
quite probable that Dumarsais wrote the Analyse, but arguments to the 
contrary should also be taken into account. First of all, it is to be noted 
that D’Alembert, who knew both the Analyse and Dumarsais, did not 
attribute the treatise to him in his sketch of his life and works. This, of 
course, may have been discretion on the part of D’Alembert, although he 
did not exercise the same caution in assigning works to others. Even more 
important is the fact that no evidence of his authorship can be found in 
the manuscript copies. It is unlikely that the initials C. F. C. D. F. or C. 
F. C. D. T. affixed to the manuscripts or c. f. c. D. c. in the printed text 
stand for César-Chesneau Dumarsais. Finally, a note found in Beuchot’s 
volume of the Recueil nécessaire (Z Beuchot 742) reads: “L’auteur, quel 
qu'il soit, devait être mort dès ou vers 1751. Le copiste de mes notes man- 
uscrites dit positivement dans son avertissement l’avoir connu et ajoute 
qu'il était mort. Ce manuscrit porte la date de 1751.” Since Dumarsais did 
not die until 1756, it is patent that he cannot be the person concerned in 
this note. 

Among others cited as possible authors of the Religion chrétienne an- 
alysée is Voltaire. B. N. f. fr. 13353 states that he wrote it. Moreover, 
Beuchot, although he constantly sought a final proof before printing his 
decision, was confident that Voltaire was accountable for the treatise. The 
demonstration of Beuchot which is contained in a series of notes to his 
copy (Z Beuchot 742) of the Recueil nécessaire, is a strong one: 


Mais il parait que dés 1764 ou 1763 (Grimm en parle dans sa Corr. 
Oct. 1764, IV. 231) on avait imprimé la première pièce du Recueil 
nécessaire, c’est-à-dire l Analyse de la Religion chrétienne, et cette im- 
pression eut lieu par les soins de Voltaire, mais je crois que Voltaire 
n’était pas seulement éditeur de / Analyse. Je Pen regarde comme 
l’auteur et j’appuie mon opinion sur les passages suivants, soit de sa 
correspondance, soit d’autres ouvrages. (Lettre 4 Damilaville, 6 


Xbre, 1763. Dans Grimm IV, 233. October 1764.) 


5 Le Rebours, Observations sur les manuscrits de feu M. Dumarsais, Paris, 1760, in-12°, 
pp. 9-10. 
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Le 13 Xbre, 1763, Voltaire écrivait à D’Alembert: 

“On m'a envoyé l’ouvrage de Dumarsais attribué à St. Evremont; 
c'est un excellent ouvrage, très mal imprimé.” 

Deux jours après, le 15 Xbre, Voltaire écrivait au même: 

“Vous savez qu'on a imprimé un examen de notre Ste Religion at- 
tribué à St. Evremont et qui est de Dumarsais. Je ne lai point vu. 
Mais comme je sais que Dumarsais était un très bon chrétien, je 
souhaite passionnément que cet ouvrage soit entre les mains de tout le 
monde.” 

Ici la paternité me semble se trahir. Le 15 7 n'avait point vu le livre 
que le 13 il disait très mal imprimé. 

Le 29 Xbre, D’Alembert répond: “Je ne connais point l’ouvrage de 
Dumarsais.” 

Le 8 janvier 1764, la paternité ne respire-t-elle pas dans ces mots 

de Voltaire à D’Alembert: 
“L'ouvrage qui est en partie de Dumarsais et qu’on attribue à St. 
Evremont se débite dans Paris; et je suis étonné qu’il ne soit pas par- 
venu jusqu’à vous. Il est écrit, à la vérité, très simplement, mais il est 
plein de raison.” 

D’Alembert répondit le 15 janvier: “Je ferai chercher ce livre de 
Dumarsais.” 

Le 30 du même mois, Voltaire lui répond: 

“Si vous voyez frère Damilaville, il peut vous faire avoir le livre de 
Dumarsais attribué à St. Evremont.” 

Le 4 février, 1764, c’est à Damilaville que Voltaire demande: 

“Le petit livret attribué à St. Evremont fait-il un peu de fortune.” 

Voltaire répéta la question dans sa lettre du 11 mars 1764 au même 
Damilaville: 

“Mon cher frère, je vous prie de me mander si . . . l’ouvrage at- 
tribué à St. Evremont produit quelque bon fruit dans le monde.” 

Enfin le 9 juillet 1764, D’Alembert avait reçu l'analyse comme on le 
voit par ces paroles: “a propos, on m’a prêté cet ouvrage attribué à St. 
Evremont et gu’on dit de Dumarsais, dont vous m'avez parlé, il y a long- 
temps; cela est bon: mais le testament de Meslier par extrait vaut encore 
mieux.” 

On a vu que les 4 février et 11 mars, 1764, Voltaire avait demandé a 
Damilaville des nouvelles du succès de |’ Analyse. Cependant bien 
longtemps auparavant ces demandes réitérées Damilaville avait 
répondu de manière à satisfaire impatience paternelle et Voltaire lui 
écrivit le 1 janvier, 1764: 

“Vous remplissez mon âme d’une sainte joie en me disant que le St. 
Evremont perce dans le monde. Il fera du bien, malgré les fautes hor- 
ribles d'impression.” 
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Je passe sous silence la lettre à Damilaville 26 Xbre 1764, où 
Voltaire parle d’une édition publiée avec son nom par M. M. Rey. 

Je ne m’arréte pas non plus à ce passage d’une lettre à D’Alembert 
du 16 7bre 1766: 

“Il pleut des Frérets, des Dumarsais, des Bolingbroke. Vous savez que, 
Dieu merci, je ne me méle jamais d’aucune de ces productions.” 

Mais je dois citer la lettre 4 Damilaville du 9 auguste 1764 ou 
Voltaire dit: 

“Vous souvenez-vous du petit ouvrage attribué 4 St. Evremont? On 
le réimprime en Hollande revu et corrigé avec plusieurs autres pieces 
dans ce goût. On m’en a promis quelques exemplaires.” 

Je n’examine pas ici la date de cette lettre; mais son contenu: le 
texte fournit une conjecture de plus. 

Dans la septième de ses Lettres à son Altesse Monseigneur le Prince 
de *** sur Rabelais, etc., Voltaire s'exprime ainsi sur St. Evremont: 
“Nous avons surtout une Analyse de la religion chrétienne qui lui est 
attribuée. C’est un ouvrage qui tend a renverser toute la chronologie 
et presque tous les faits de la Ste. Ecriture. Nul n’a plus approfondi 
que l’auteur l’opinion où sont quelques théologiens que l’astronome 
Phlégon avait parlé des ténèbres qui couvrirent toute la terre à la 
mort de N. S. J. C. J'avoue que l’auteur a pleinement raison contre 
ceux qui ont voulu s’appuyer du témoignage de cet astronome. Mais 
il a grand tort de vouloir combattre tout le système chrétien, sous 
prétexte qu’il a été mal défendu. 

Au reste, St. Evremont était incapable de ces recherches savantes.” 


It must be admitted that the argument of Beuchot merits consideration, 
particularly since M™* du Chatelet’s copy of the Notes and the Preuves 
has been found at Troyes. There are, none the less, certain objections to 
it. One of them was recorded in Beuchot’s notes: 


C’est la piéce dans le Recueil nécessaire sous le nom de Dumarsais. 
I] n’y a pas la moindre différence. Mais cette piéce n’est pas plus de 
Voltaire que la profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard et le testament 
de Meslier qui s’y trouve également. Je défie Mr. B. d’y montrer une 
seule expression a la Voltaire. 


It might be observed that two of the objections to accepting Dumarsais as 
the author are likewise applicable to Voltaire. The initials C. F. C. D. F. 
or C. F. C. D. T. or c. f. c. D. c. cannot be interpreted as those of Voltaire. 
Moreover, if the copyist of the note mentioned in Beuchot’s book is correct, 
the date 1751 would exclude Voltaire as a possibility. 

There remains for consideration Fréret, named as the author in Rouen 
1570. Fréret must have been as famous an “incrédule” as Dumarsais. In 
1715 he was incarcerated in the Bastille, where, according to legend, he 
devoured all of Bayle. We have already mentioned his connection with the 
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freethinking Duc de Noailles and the fact that he became (1720) the pre- 
ceptor of the latter’s children. It was at the Duc de Noailles’s conferences 
that he met Boulainvilliers, with whom he remained friendly until the 
Count’s death in 1722, upon which occasion, he wrote a letter giving a 
sketch of his life, ideas, and works. Later Fréret® undoubtedly wrote 
treatises deistic in tenor. It is not definitely sure as we shall see that he was 
responsible for the Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne, 
but the Lettre de Thrasibule a Leucippe is beyond doubt rightly ascribed to 
him. There is one factor which favors the choice of Fréret as author of the 
Analyse in preference even to Dumarsais. He was an expert in chronology 
and wrote scholarly essays for the Académie des Inscriptions on that 
subject. The Analyse, it will be remembered, is based principally upon 
chronology. Moreover, since he died in 1749, he could very well have been 
the object of the reference in the 1751 note. The only difficulty in the at- 
tribution is the enigmatic C. F. C. D. F. which can no more be construed 
as the initials of Nicolas Fréret than as those of Dumarsais. 

Whether Fréret or Dumarsais was accountable for the Analyse will 
probably always be a matter for speculation. And, indeed, if the question 
of authorship were settled, little would be contributed to our understand- 
ing of the treatise’s importance in the movement of deistic ideas. Like the 
Examen de la religion, it is more important when regarded as the work of a 
group than as that of a single individual. That it can reasonably be at- 
tributed to either one of two members who belonged to the group is sig- 
nificant. As a matter of fact, the Analyse, the notes and the additional 
proofs are obviously not the result of one man’s effort. They like the Ex- 
amen show evidence of combined efforts. 

One thing is certain. The writer or writers of the Analyse knew the Ex- 
amen and did not hesitate to make use of it, especially in the first part of 
the former treatise. One has only to compare the table of contents of 
Orléans 1115 or Rouen 1570 with any table of contents of the Examen 
(type I) to perceive the similarity. The resemblance becomes more pro- 
nounced when the contents of the two works are analyzed: 


Examen. 

Examinons un moment combien le nombre des Chrétiens est petit. 
La terre a quatre parties, l’Asie, l’Afrique, l’Europe et l’Amérique; 
encore damnons-nous une partie de ces chrétiens qui ne sont pas cath- 
oliques. Reste l’Europe, le Turc en occupe une partie; le Moscovite, 
que nous damnons aussi parce qu’il est schismatique, y possède un 
grand royaume; nous damnons encore l’Angleterre, la Hollande, la 
Suède, le Dannemarc, presque toute l’Allemagne et une grande partie 
de la Suisse parce qu’ils sont hérétiques; combien même y a-t-il 
d’hérétiques dans les Etats qui nous restent. 


ê See Champollion-Figeac, Œuvres complètes de Fréret. Paris, 1826. 
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Analyse. 
Enfin plus des trois quarts de la terre sont plongés dans une idola- 
trie grossière. . . . Supposons cependant qu'un quart des hommes 


soit échappé à 4 erreurs qui paraissent ne venir que de l'ignorance 
dans laquelle ils vivent, ce quart se trouvera partagé en quatre autres, 
dont trois au moins sont mahométans. La Turquie, la Perse, l'Egypte, 
la Syrie, la plus grande partie de l’Afrique sont toutes attachées à 
l’une des sectes du mahométisme; reste donc un seizième des habitants 
de la terre pour la religion juive, l'Eglise Grecque, le Calvinisme, le 
Luthéranisme, la Religion Anglicane et les autres sectes qui partagent 
la religion Chrétienne. Si l’on considère l’étendue de l’Allemagne, du 
Dannemarck, de la Suède, de la Moscovie, de l’Angleterre et de la 
Hollande, d’où la Religion catholique et romaine est presque entière- 
ment bannie, nous ne trouverons qu’à peine un dixième de restant qui 
fait la 160° partie des hommes qui sont sur la terre. 


Examen. 

Il semble qu'il doit être permis et qu’il est même nécessaire que 
chacun examine sa Religion: car que peut-il y avoir depuis le com- 
mencement de notre vie, jusqu’ au moment de notre mort, qui nous 
intéresse davantage, que l’état où nous devons être après ja fin de nos 
jours? létat heureux ou malheureux où nous sommes pendant la vie, 
peut finir à chaque instant, nous savons qu’il finira, et l’état où nous 
serons après la mort, n’a d’autres bornes que l’éternité. 


Analyse. 

Que ferons-nous dans une pareille incertitude? Attendrons-nous 
dans la froideur la fin de notre vie pour juger par ce qui suivra la mort, 
si nous étions dans la voie de la vérité ou non? Ne serions-nous pas 
alors dignes de tous les maux dont on nous menace? 

Convenons donc que le seul moyen d’éviter ce malheur, est d’exa- 
miner la Religion avec le plus d’attention qu’il nous sera possible. 


Examen. 

Mais quel affreux détail, dit-on, que celui d’examiner quelle est la 
véritable Religion! Il y a plus de Religions que de nations; d’ailleurs 
il faut être exact, critique, judicieux, pour discerner le vrai d’avec le 
faux. C’est ainsi qu’on s’étourdit. Mais la plupart de nos paralogismes 
viennent de ce que nous raisonnons sur des mots, avant que d’en fixer 
le véritable sens. 


Analyse. 

Mais, me dira-t-on, c’est un travail immense que d’entrer dans le 
détail de toutes les Religions; et l’on pourrait par cet examen ne par- 
venir qu’à des doutes fâcheux, sans aller jusqu’à une conviction par- 
faite. A l’égard de la première objection, on peut dire que le travail 
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n est pas si immense. Une partie des religions, quoique différentes de 
A = . . 
la nôtre à plusieurs égards, ont un principe commun avec elle. . . . 


These passages taken from the first chapter of the Examen (type I) and 
the first eleven paragraphs of the Analyse bring out the marked similarity 
of both purpose and expression in the two manuscripts. But there the 
direct dependence of the Analyse upon the Examen ends. To be sure, the 
Analyse, like the Examen, discusses in general subjects of councils, proph- 
ecies, martyrs and miracles. There are even passages where the language of 
the two treatises is analogous: 


Examen. 
St. Luc écrit à Théophile et dit de bonne foi, que voyant tant de 


personnes qui faisaient des livres, il lui avait pris envie d’en faire un a 
son tour. 


Analyse. 
On voit méme, par le premier et le troisitme verset du premier 
chapitre de St. Luc que beaucoup de gens se mélaient d’écrire la vie 


de Jésus Christ. 


Examen. 
Les Conciles sont une preuve de la fausseté de la Religion. Car 
» > C il ? ? lé 2 = A] 
qu'est-ce qu’un Concile? C’est une assemblée d'hommes qui, après 
avoir bien disputé, conviennent entre eux qu’ils proposeront au reste 
des hommes une telle ou telle proposition comme une vérité que Dieu 
2 re Wd 2 s p oa 
a révélée. Il dépend donc uniquement de la fantaisie des hommes, de 
déclarer quelles sont les propositions révélées. Sommes-nous raison- 
nables de donner aux hommes une telle autorité sur notre raison. 


Analyse. 

Cependant on ne peut s'empêcher de considérer que c’est l'autorité 
de ces hommes abominables réunie à celle de ces assemblées dont nous 
venons de parler, et que nous venons de dépeindre, qui est la règle de 
notre foi. Ce sont là les organes par lesquels Dieu nous explique sa 
volonté. C’est en vérité trop humilier sa raison, trop abaisser lhu- 
manité, et trop avilir la divinité que d’avoir de pareils sentiments. . .. 


These analogous passages are, however, comparatively rare after the first 
eleven paragraphs of the Analyse. The subject matter of the treatises con- 
tinues to be somewhat similar: both works call attention to mistakes of 
copyists of the Bible, mention the difference between the genealogy of 
Christ in Matthew and Luke, note the discrepancy in the hour of Christ’s 
death as reported in the Gospels, point out the error in Matthew, Chapter 
XXVII, where the name Jeremiah occurs instead of Zachariah, take up 
the question of the authenticity of the Christian Religion as attested by 
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the martyrs, and discuss the prophecies of the Sceptre of Judah and the 
Seventy Weeks of Daniel. But all this subject matter was common prop- 
erty of the critical Deists, and the fact that it appears in both treatises 
would not necessarily prove a connection between them if they did not 
select in such consistent fashion, from the wealth of material at their dis- 
posal, similar examples. 

In three respects the Analyse differs singularly from the Examen. It 
makes a very detailed analysis of the authenticity of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments; it takes up at great length the matter of Phlegon 
and the sun’s eclipse at the time of Christ’s crucifixion, and finally it places 
much emphasis upon discrepancies in the chronology of events in the Old 
Testament and errors of computation. 

We have touched upon these questions with the exception of Phlegon 
in preceding chapters. The story of Judah and Tamar, the fact that Dinah 
was only eleven at the time of her violation, the sack of Salem by Simeon 
and Levi when they were mere children, Jacob’s marriage at a very ad- 
vanced age, and the error in the computation of the number of Israelites 
returning from captivity, were subjects previously discussed by Spinoza 
in the Tractatus. All these points, as we have noted, had been stressed by 
the author of the Analyse du traité de la théologie-politique de Spinosa, who 
detailed, in the same work, Spinoza’s analysis of the authenticity of the 
books of the Old Testament. It is debatable whether the author took his 
material from the Tractatus or the Analyse du traité, or even whether he 
composed the Analyse du traité as well as the Analyse de la religion chré- 
tienne. At all events, it is certain that, directly or indirectly, Spinoza was 
his source, for concerning the authenticity of the Old Testament books, we 
find the following sentence in a manuscript of the Analyse de la religion 
chrétienne: 


Le livre de Josué est dans le même cas, il a en lui les mêmes preuves 
de suppositions; celui des Juges, les deux de Samuel, ou les quatre 
livres des Rois, sont tous aussi peu des auteurs dont ils portent le nom. 
Les preuves de ce que j’avance sont exposées trop clairement dans le 
livre que je viens de citer, pour que j’entre ici dans un plus grand 
détail. L'auteur qui était Juif et qui par conséquent possédait le fond 
de la langue hébraïque, y éclaircit une infinité de difficultés qui sont 
hors de portée de ceux qui n’en ont pas fait une étude particulière. 
The book is not named in Fécamp 12, but the author’s name Spinoza ap- 
pears in the margin. 

In the absence of positive proof we hesitate to offer any conclusions con- 
cerning the relationship between the Examen de la religion and the Analyse 
de la religion chrétienne. And yet we have assembled sufficient evidence 


7 Fécamp 12, p. 26. 
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from the manuscripts of the two works to propose, if not a conclusion, at 
least a hypothesis. There seems to be but little doubt that the first type 
of the Examen was composed between 1710-1720. This eleven-chapter 
Examen was expanded into a twelve- and fifteen-chapter Examen, some 
time after 1710-1720 and before 1739. This was accomplished by dividing 
some of the materials in certain chapters into two parts and by adding one 
new chapter “Des Miracles.” In 1739, the work was abridged. But the 
final chapter “De la Conduite, etc.” was suppressed and a chapter entitled 
“Dialogue entre un Indien et |’Eglise” added. Then between 1739 and 
1742, the original Examen was utilized in the composition of the Analyse. 
But only the first chapter was found adequate. The remainder of the book 
offered ready-made material which was taken over only when adaptable. 
As for the other material of the 4na/yse, it was taken either directly from 
the Tractatus or indirectly from the Analyse du traité de la théologie- 
politique de Spinosa. On the whole, however, the purpose of the Analyse 
was different from that of the Examen in that it proposed to make a 
critical study of the Bible rather than of the dogma of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Hence the whole central portion of it which was chiefly concerned 
with chronology and errors in computation owed nothing to the Examen. 
As it was circulated after 1742, supplementary notes were added and a set 
of “Proofs”? merely mentioned in the treatise were detailed. This was ac- 
complished before 1749. In the meantime, the Examen had been published 
twice in 1745, but the two editions had been so effectively suppressed that 
woutd-be readers had to resort to the circulating manuscript, as they 
resorted to the Extrait of Meslier’s Testament, in 1741. The Analyse, on the 
other hand, continued to circulate until its publication in 1763 or 1764 
attracted the attention of Voltaire. But Voltaire had already published in 
1764 the Examen in the Evangile de la raison. He noted the similarity be- 
tween the first chapter of this work and the opening paragraphs of the 
Analyse. Consequently in publishing the Analyse, he suppressed these 
opening paragraphs. 

In general the work is not divided into sections. Only Orléans 1115 has 
arranged it in chapters: 

pp. 3-9. Discours préliminaire. 

pp. 9-20. 1°" partie. De l’Ancien Testament. 

pp. 20-23. Chap. 2°. De l’Ancien Testament. 

pp. 23-40. 2° partie. Chap. 1°". Du Nouveau Testament. 

pp. 40-44. Chap. 2. Des Apocriphes. 

pp. 44-46. Chap. 3. Les Conciles et les Papes. 

pp. 47-55. 4°%° Chap. Tableau des deux alliances. 

pp. 55-62. Chap. 5. Des prophéties. 

pp. 62-69. Chap. 6. Des Martirs et des miracles. 
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Although not arranged in chapters, Rouen 1570 has at the end a table: 


Nécessité de s’instruire de la religion. p. 1. 
L’Ancien Testament. p. 8. 

Le Nouveau. p. 17. 

Abrégé des deux. p. 42. 

Les Prophéties. p. 50. 

Les Martirs. p. 59. 

Les Miracles. p. 60. 

Conclusion. p. 63. 


These divisions, like those in Voltaire’s Recueil nécessaire and Evangile de 
la raison are merely made for the reader’s convenience. It seems to have 
been the intention of the writer of the Analyse to write a compact, un- 
divided treatise on the authenticity of the Bible. In content, the work re- 
sembles to an extraordinary extent the Tractatus of Spinoza, the Analyse 
du traité or the much later Age of Reason of Thomas Paine. 

If, says the author of La Religion chrétienne analysée, there were only 
one religion in the universe, it would be both rash and impious to subject 
it to examination. But three-fourths of the world’s population is idol- 
atrous, some even atheistic. Of the fourth which remains, three-fourths are 
Mohammedans, hence only one-sixteenth of the inhabitants of the globe 
are Christians, and only about one-tenth of them are Catholics. That is to 
say, one one-hundred-and-sixtieth of the world is Catholic. 


. -e Jugeons nous-mêmes s’il est permis à un homme de faire dé- 
pendre sa foi et son salut, de ce que le hasard l’a fait naître dans cette 
cent soixantième partie de lunivers plutôt que dans toute autre. 
(Edition 1792, p. 143.) 

Examination thus becomes the more imperative, since each religious sect 
believes its dogma to be true. On the other hand, each individual who lives 
in a false religion runs the risk of eternal damnation. 


Convenons donc que le seul moyen d’éviter ce malheur, est d’ex- 
aminer la religion avec le plus d'attention qu’il nous sera possible. 
(p. 146.) 

Of course, one may protest that it requires an enormous amount of energy 
to inspect the details of all religions, one may even argue that such an in- 
vestigation may end in a “doute affligeant, pire que l’état où l’on était 
auparavant.” The reply to the first objection is that the energy required is 
not so great, since some religions have a principle common to our own. And 
as for the second objection, it would be impious to assume that God has 


given us reason to guide us, yet leaves us in error when we essay to use that 
reason: 


`A 


N’hésitons donc plus à entreprendre un examen auquel notre in- 
térêt particulier et notre conscience nous obligent si indispensable- 
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ment, et tâchons d’employer les moyens les plus sûrs pour connaître 
l’histoire de notre religion, c’est-à-dire, les faits positifs qui ont 
déterminé les hommes avec qui nous vivons, à la préférer à toute 
espèce de culte. (p. 149.) 


With this determination, the author investigated the Bible, seeking 
“de ces contradictions frappantes, de ces faits visiblement impossibles ou 
démontrés faux; enfin de ces fautes grossières qui se trouvent si ordinaire- 
ment dans les historiens des siècles reculés. . . .” In the books of Moses, 
he finds inconsistencies: Cain’s fear of enemies when the world was de- 
populated, the impossibility of the story of the flood and Noah’s Ark, the 
advanced age of Jacob at the time of his marriage, the preposterous events 
which took place in the space of twenty-two years in the story of Judah 
and Tamar, the improbable riches of Solomon. In the other books of the 
Old Testament, there are incredible errors. Jehoram in one place, son of 
Ahab, is said to have begun his reign in the second year of Jehoram, son of 
Jehosaphat; in another, Jehoram, son of Jehosaphat, is said to have begun 
his reign in the fifth year of Jehoram, son of Ahab. In the total number of 
those who returned from captivity there is an error of 12,592. Moreover, 
the chronology of events is falsified in various editions of the Bible. The 
Vulgate counts 1656 years from Adam to the flood; the Septuagint, 2262; 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, 2307. Then, too, it is difficult to determine the 
authors of these books. Moses certainly did not write the Pentateuch, nor 
did Joshua write the book which bears his name. In reality, we know 
nothing of the authors of any of the Old Testament books. What is more, 
as they have come to us, they are but the rehashings of one Ezra who 
claimed to have written them from memory. 

The New Testament is fully as unauthoritative as the Old. The events 
related therein were not recounted by any historian; in fact, Josephus is 
particularly silent concerning them. Moreover, the Gospels are in con- 
tradiction with each other. The genealogy of Christ is reported differently 
in Matthew and Luke. Matthew quotes incorrectly passages of the Old 
Testament. The dates of Christ’s birth and death are unknown and the 
events surrounding his death are falsified, vague or contradictory. The 
testimony of Phlegon to the effect that there was an eclipse the day He 
died explains the so-called miraculous changes in nature at that particular 
time. Investigation of the Gospels reveals that their authorship is obscure, 
the date of their composition late, that there are many of them now dis- 
carded as apocryphal, and that the facts related in the canonical ones 
have been changed. Furthermore, the dogma now sanctioned by the 
Church is not contained in the Gospels, but was added piecemeal by the 
various councils. 

The Christians have founded their doctrines upon three things: proph- 
ecies, miracles, and the testimony of martyrs. As for the prophecies, they 
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are ambiguous, and they were not always fulfilled. Jeremiah prophesied 
to Zedekiah that he would die in peace, Jonah foretold the destruction of 
Nineveh. Neither event occurred as it was foretold. Other prophecies, 
such as Jacob’s concerning the Sceptre of Judah, are so equivocal that no 
satisfactory explanation can be given. Still others are badly construed. 
Isaiah’s famous prophecy [Ecce Virgo concipief] was not meant to foretell 
the birth of Christ but was given as a sign to Ahab, and the prophecy of 
Daniel referred not to the Christ, but to Jonathan Maccabaeus. As for the 
miracles, they are lacking both in authority and confirmation. Moreover, 
every religion has its miracles. Those of Apollonius of Tyana are quite 
as authentic as those of the New Testament. It may be observed, also, that 
every religion has had its martyrs, more perhaps than the Christian Re- 
ligion. For it must be admitted that the number of Christian martyrs has 
been grossly exaggerated. The conclusion is obvious: 


Eloignons donc pour jamais un respect servile qui nous faisait 
adorer cet assemblage monstrueux de ridicules superstitions, re- 
gardons la religion chrétienne du méme ceil que nous regardons les 
autres; suivons le culte établi dans le pays où le hasard nous a fait 
naître. . . . Réglons notre conduite à l’égard des autres sur ce que 
nous exigerions d’eux, s’ils étaient à notre place. (pp. 281-2.) 


The Religion chrétienne analysée is an interesting document in the de- 
velopment of deistic thought. Coming, as it does, near the middle of the 
century, it sums up all the previous elements of the movement. It clearly 
reflects the influence of Spinoza, as well as that of Boulainvilliers and his 
group. In many respects it is much more virulent than the earlier works. 
In attitude, it is purely negative. It is perfectly evident that the author of 
the treatise was more anxious to abolish the Christian Religion than to 
establish natural religion. The work is thus incomplete. But its brevity, 
clarity and conciseness make it more readable and consequently more in- 
fluential than longer treatises like the Testament and the Difficultés sur la 
religion. That Voltaire was interested in it is not astonishing, since to a 
certain extent it furnished him with abundant material to crush “Pinfâme.” 

What is even more important the Religion chrétienne analysée was the 
prototype of other works which, it appears, had their origin in the inspira- 
tion found in its pages. As we have seen, the notes were written by someone 
who judged the little treatise too summary, and the “Preuves” by someone 
who found the bald statements of error not sufficiently impressive. This 
individual took pleasure in expanding the “Preuves” to include not only 
the six errors of the Old Testament, but also the contradictions in the 
four Gospels and the faulty reasoning of Paul in the Epistles. His work 
of which only one copy now remains (Mazarine 1189) is entitled: La Foi 


La Religion chrétienne analysée I8I 


annéantie où Démonstration de la fausseté des faits principaux qui sont 
contenus dans les deux Testaments. Ouvrage traduit du latin de Hobbès, 
1763. 

This long, but well arranged essay in four parts is designed to attack 
those who having abandoned the theory of the divinity of the Bible, con- 
tinue to defend it as the solid foundation of the Christian Religion on 
account of the facts which it has established. Evidently the author has in 
mind a work such as Houtteville’s, as the object of his criticism. He con- 
tends that the Bible contains “mauvaise exposition, obscurité, contradic- 
tion, impossibilité physique.” (p. 4.) To prove his point he proceeds to 
examine in Part I the facts of the Old Testament. This Part I is the Preuves 
de la religion chrétienne analysée which sometimes was circulated with the 
Religion chrétienne analysée, sometimes alone and printed in the Œuvres de 
Fréret. Since we have already discussed the content of the Preuves we shall 
pass on to Parts II and III which deal with the New Testament and are a 
natural outgrowth of Part I if we may judge from the concluding sentences 
of this first section (p. 171): 


Avoir prouvé que le Vieux Testament est un ouvrage purement 
humain, c’est par contrecoup avoir détruit la Religion chrétienne 
fondée sur le Nouveau Testament. Cependant comme le commun des 
hommes dans le christianisme a une connaissance plus parfaite de ce 
dernier que de l’Ancien et que c’est là la source où ils vont puiser tous 
les motifs de leur aveugle soumission aux prêtres qui les tyrannisent, 
nous consentons d’en faire un examen succinct. Qu’on y prenne garde, 
nous ne voulons point pénétrer dans le dogme mystérieux; ce n’est 
que sur les faits qui l’établissent que tombe notre critique, persuadés 
que nous sommes que tout ce qui est fait est soumis aux discussions 
et à toutes les preuves que peut exiger la saine raison pour en con- 
stater la vérité. 


The opening sentence of Part II is “nous sommes convenus, dans la pre- 
mière partie de cet ouvrage. . . .” (p. 3) which clearly indicates that La 
Foi annéantie is the complete form of this treatise whereas the Preuves, 
often regarded as a unit in itself, is only a part of it. The author deals in II 
and III with such questions as the two genealogies of Christ, the change 
in His name from Emmanuel to Jesus, and the discrepancies in the four 
gospel stories of His birth, life and death. The criticism in these two parts 
is very violent, bitter, and would be considered at the present time not in 
very good taste. Christ is treated as a “libertin,” the virginity of Mary is 
denied, Joseph is an “impuissant,” the Evangelists are “d’un esprit trés- 
borné,” the apostles are “ignorants,” and the early Christians “la lie du 


8 This manuscript belongs to the period 1742-1750. It is not the original manuscript. Part 
II, p. 35 reads: “Avis. Dans le manuscrit original....” 
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peuple.” In general, the criticism is clearly arranged and concisely ex- 
pressed, making of the work a veritable encyclopedia of unorthodoxy. 

The interesting section of this treatise is Part IV, for it is original in its 
denunciation of a New Testament personage who formerly had not at- 
tracted the attention of the Deists—St. Paul.” In the opinion of the 
author, the Christian Religion should be called Paul’s religion, since he is 
its real founder. Paul was a “génie vif, qui ne faisait disparaître les diff- 
cultés qu’en les tranchant.” His dominant characteristics were jealousy, 
ambition and “le désir de passer pour savant.” His methods of persuading 
the early Christians to come into the Church were characterized by laxity, 
but later he treated them with extreme severity. He was (p. 19) “mauvais 
orateur, et encore plus mauvais logicien, et sa métaphysique ferait rire 
aujourd’hui aux dépens de quiconque s’en servirait en bonne école.” He 
was a clever politician, “‘all things to all men” as he said, a good business 
man, and somewhat of a liar. He had his good points, however: he preached 
tolerance in Romans II, 6, and if the early Christians had been of his 
opinion, much blood would have been spared. He believed in the sufficiency 
of natural law. He was in reality a materialist having a materialistic idea 
of the Divinity and of the soul (1 Cor. xv, 35-8), and a theory of predesti- 
nation which was a type of fatalism. But in other respects he did not show 
common sense. He thought that the Christian Religion was in accord with 
natural law when celibacy is diametrically opposed to it. He counselled 
faith not works to men, and works not faith to women. He preached the 
necessity of circumcision at first, and later abandoned it. He had “de 
l'esprit, mais il n’avait pas de cet esprit qu’on appelle juste, toujours il 
raisonne et c’est presque toujours en dépit du sens commun.” These dis- 
crepancies in his reasoning can be explained to a certain extent, for no 
doubt he was confused just like contemporary theologians. Moreover, his 
audience being both stupid and blinded by the prejudices of the time, he 
felt no need to exert his intelligence for its benefit, but tried to adapt his 
teaching to its prejudices. He probably never dreamed, in writing his 
Epistles, that they would be compared and subjected to criticism. 

Two other treatises, inspired either directly or indirectly by the Religion 
chrétienne analysée are the Recherches sur la religion chrétienne of Rouen 
1570 and the Réflexions morales et métaphysiques sur les religions et sur les 
connaissances de l’homme, of Rouen 1569. Both appear to be late works. In 
the Recherches, the author refers to “L’Incrédulité confondue par les 
prophéties par Pompignon, en 1759,” and on p. 216 there is this note: 
“L’auteur observe ici que la France et l’Empire auraient bien besoin, dans 
la guerre présente de 1760 qu’on leur indiquat quelque priére, pour vaincre 
le roi de Prusse et le Prince Ferdinand.” The content of the Recherches is 


9 cf. however Annet, History and Character of St. Paul, 1747 (?) and the Examen at- 
tributed to Me du Châtelet. 
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practically identical with the portion of La Religion chrétienne analysée 
which deals with the New Testament, only it has been tremendously 
lengthened. The author cites the false Gospels, retells the story of Panther, 
points out the contradictions in the Gospels, discusses the genealogy of 
Christ, the date of his birth, the eclipse of the sun at the time of his death, 
compares the miracles of Christ with those of Apollonius, denies that the 
apostles had the gift of speaking foreign tongues, refutes the idea that the 
number of martyrs was large, maintains that they were justly punished for 
sedition, and while admitting the excellence of Christ’s moral teachings, 
claims that others before him taught the same things. The Réflexions 
morales et métaphysiques, although inspired by the Recherches, is a more 
original work. A note at the end of the treatise (p. 258) gives its origin and 
point of view: 


Nota. Ces Réflexions morales ne sont traitées ici que philosophique- 
ment. On les trouvera traitées psicologiquement dans nombre d’ou- 
vrages, tels sont les ceuvres de Colins, de Tholand, de Thindalh, de 
Thomas Brown, Bolingbroke, Hume, tous anglais, dans mes manu- 
scrits, tels que le Tractatus Théologo-politique de Spinosa, traduit en 
français, la Religion chrétienne analysée, et un troisième qui a pour 
titre Recherches sur la Religion chrétienne. 


The first part of the manuscript is dated “A Caliput, 1765.” The second, 
however, appears to be a copy of another manuscript, since it is dated “A 
Lyon, 1742.” 

Another work which gives evidence of having grown out of the Religion 
chrétienne analysée is the huge Examen de la Genèse (really an Examen de 
l Ancien Testament) in three volumes, followed by an Examen du Nouveau 
Testament in two, and the Preuves de la religion chrétienne analysée in a 
sixth volume. This massive treatise, said to be in the handwriting of M =e 
du Châtelet, is now at the public library of Troyes [2376, 2377, and 2378]. 
Since M =° du Châtelet died in 1749, the ultimate date at which the books 
could have been written is indicated. Since they, as well as the Religion 
chrétienne analysée refer to the Mémoire of Carré de Mongéron [Examen du 
Nouveau Testament, 1, 36] it may be assumed with justification that they 
were composed at some time between 1737 and 1749. The circumstances 
which led to their composition have been given by Georges Avenel:” 


Au temps où Voltaire habitait avec la belle Emilie le chateau de 
Cirey, on lisait tous les matins pendant le déjeuner un chapitre de la 
Bible, sur lequel chacun faisait ses réflexions à sa manière. Voltaire et 
M = du Châtelet prirent note de ces commentaires impromptus: il en 
résulta deux manuscrits. Celui de la Marquise est encore inédit: quant 


10 Quoted from Moland XXX, p. 2, n. 1. 
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à celui de Voltaire, il servit de noyau à La Bible enfin expliquée, qui fut 
publiée au milieu de l’année 1776, c’est-à-dire trente ans après les 
propos de table du château. 


The author of the Religion chrétienne analysée had stated that to examine 
all the errors and contradictions of fact in the Bible would be too stupen- 
dous an enterprise. The magnitude of the task had no terrors for M =° du 
Châtelet, who commented upon every book from Genesis to the Apoc- 
alypse. The first volume of her work was devoted to the Pentateuch; the 
second, to the Bible from the Book of Joshua to the First Book of the 
Maccabees; the third completed the remaining books of the Old Testament; 
the fourth discussed the four Gospels; the fifth, the remaining books of the 
New Testament. The sixth volume is a copy of the “Preuves que l’auteur 
de la Religion chrétienne analysée a simplement indiquées sans les avoir 
rapportées” followed by the “Remarques pour servir à la Religion an- 
alysée,” that is, the Nozes. 

Me du Chatelet’s examination is thorough as well as voluminous. It 
would be impossible to give an accurate idea of the meticulousness of her 
critique without citing from every page of the five volumes. It is possible 
to acquire some notion of her scientific method from a summary of her 
criticism of the first chapter of Genesis. She begins by noting that Genesis 
i, 27 which states that God created male and female from clay is in con- 
tradiction with ii, 21, 22 where it is said that God created Eve from the rib 
of Adam; the same verse is in contradiction with ii, 18 where God is re- 
ported to have reflected that it was not good for man to be alone. Madame 
du Châtelet caustically remarks that there is a “double création de 
l’homme et de la femme.” i, 21 affirms that the earth produces, and it is 
patent that the Earth does not produce any animal. i, 2, reads that “Terra 
erat inanis et vacua” and yet the Christians maintain that God created 
the earth “ex nihil”; i, 4, marks three days and three nights before the 
creation of the sun; i, 1, has a confusion of reading, because it is uncertain 
that the original was not “Dii creaverunt,” thus showing, says Me du 
Châtelet, that Moses did not know of the unity of the Deity. The worst 
slip of the first chapter for the scientific M™* du Châtelet was the failure 
to make a distinction between the sun and the moon: 


Chaque découverte que les hommes ont faite dans la physique et 
dans l’astronomie fait apercevoir une nouvelle absurdité dans cette 
histoire de la création. Dieu par exemple ne met d’autre différence 
entre le soleil et la lune sinon qu’il appelle Pun /uminare majus et 
l’autre /uminare minus. Cependant les enfants savent à présent que la 
lune est un corps opaque, qui souvent ne préside point à la nuit et qui 
ne donne jamais d’autre lumière que celle du soleil qu’elle nous 


réfléchit. (p. 3.) 
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The criticism is exceedingly detailed, sometimes extraordinarily puerile, 
often bitter and blasphemous, but M =° du Châtelet never failed to stress 
the main points of her argument. They are the points of the Tractatus, La 
Religion chrétienne analysée or La Foi, extended and amplified. The 
writer’s purpose is clearly twofold: to prove that the Bible is not inspired 
and that the events related in it are inhuman and cruel. She cries out against 
the barbarities of the Jews in a way which is equalled but never excelled 
by Voltaire himself. Wherever she has to relate some event such as the 
treatment of the Sichemites or the Cannanites, her tone becomes harsh and 
biting. But she also has her light moods where the gaiety, audacity, 
levity, and disrespect so characteristic of Voltaire, have been exercised in 
relating an event. Her accounts of Job, Daniel, Jonah, Tobias are master- 
pieces of eighteenth century flippancy, while her treatment of Esther is as 
violent as any voltairean onslaught: 


On ne peut lire sans horreur des absurdités si barbares: car cette 
histoire quoique visiblement fausse, marque quel était le génie du 
peuple juif. . . . C’est cependant cette histoire qu’on fait apprendre 
par cœur aux enfants, et sur laquelle on les forme: c’est là cette Esther 
qu’on donne pour modèle à toutes les princesses chrétiennes. (III, 67.) 

La loi des Juifs les portait à la vengeance, et Dieu leur promet tou- 
jours pour récompense de leur fidélité qu’ils se vengeront. Ainsi je ne 
crois pas qu'il y ait une histoire dans laquelle on voit d'autant d’ex- 
emples de perfidies, et dont la lecture inspire autant de mépris et 
d’aversion pour une nation que l’Ancien Testament en inspire pour 
la nation juive. (III, 68.) 


CHAPTER V 
WORKS ATTRIBUTED TO FRÉRET 


T is not easy to characterize the rôle played by Nicolas Fréret in the 

philosophical activity of his time. Born in Paris, February 15, 1688, of 

a family moderately well off, he at first studied law in conformity with 
the wishes of his parents, but, finding it distasteful, turned to the more 
leisurely pursuits of historical research. Rollin had been one of the teachers 
of his youth, but the orthodox history of the master seems to have had but 
little appeal for him. If one may credit the statements of Bougainville, 
whose Eloge furnishes practically all our knowledge of the facts of Fréret’s 
life, it was in a select philosophic circle interested in the study of universal 
history that Fréret received encouragement to continue his studies. It is 
unknown who were the members of this coterie to which the nineteen-year- 
old youth was admitted in 1707. In all likelihood, he made there the ac- 
quaintance of Boulainvilliers, of whom he became a close friend, despite a 
marked disparity in their ages. Boulainvilliers, who predicted for the young 
Fréret a brilliant intellectual future, entered upon terms of personal in- 
timacy and confidence with him, discussing with him his own historical 
works, and philosophical problems. When, in 1722, the Count died, Fréret 
wrote an account of his life and works and appended it to copies of the 
Histoire ancienne. 

In 1714, Fréret was admitted to the Académie des Inscriptions. The fol- 
lowing year, he was imprisoned for some unaccountable reason in the 
Bastille, where, according to his biographers, he amused himself by reading 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire from beginning to end. Information concerning the 
remainder of his life is exceedingly meagre. In 1720-1721, he was preceptor 
to the children of the freethinking Duc de Noailles, and, according to 
legend, he was also an assiduous attendant at the Duke’s social gatherings. 
He spent much of his time, however, in the preparation and reading of 
memoirs and dissertations at the Académie des Inscriptions, for Fréret, it 
appears, was an indefatigable writer of essays. The list of his various dis- 
sertations presents an imposing array in the fields of mythology, chronol- 
ogy, geography, ancient history and language. 

The usual delineation of Fréret’s character represents him as the typical 
eighteenth century savant, industrious and not particularly interesting, 
who spends his time reading compendia and writing lengthy dissertations 
upon rather tedious subjects. Still, there are indications which warrant the 
assumption that his contemporaries found him neither dry nor uninterest- 
ing. His friendship with Boulainvilliers, his association with Dumarsais, his 
relationship with the Duc de Noailles and with the members of the Acad- 
emy reveal an unexpected sociability in one who was, if we are to believe 
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Bougainville, of a retiring, studious disposition. Certain incidents of his 
life also are not in accord with the ordinary portrait of an orthodox savant. 
The reading of Bayle while in the Bastille, the discussion with Boulain- 
villiers concerning the merits of Spinoza’s philosophy, the seeming in- 
sistence of biographers, that, though intelligent, Fréret was distinguished 
by eccentric ideas, all point to a certain deviation from the path of ortho- 
doxy. Add to that the curious characterisation which Bougainville gave of 
him in one sentence: “Il avait, pour le vrai, un zèle intolérant, mais sin- 
cère,” and the modest, studious, retiring Fréret is transformed into an 
alert, active, and somewhat overzealous champion of unorthodoxy. 

He did not wholly employ his time in composing memoirs upon chronol- 
ogy and geography. He is commonly conceded to be the author of the 
Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe which circulated in the first part of the 
century although it was not published until 1768. This authorship has been 
confirmed by Paulmy, in his manuscript catalogue, and Foncemagne! in a 
letter to Sainte-Croix. It is not certain that Duclos refers to the Lettre in 
his Mémoires.* Naigeon, who published the work in somewhat revised form 
in his Encyclopédie méthodique, was of the opinion that Fréret wrote it and 
attests its popularity by claiming to have seen more than twenty manu- 
script copies of it. Thiériot wrote Voltaire that there were many copies in 
Paris in 1766.3 

There seems to be no internal evidence in the Lettre de Thrasibule a 
Leucippe to suggest the date of its composition. Fréret, it will be remem- 
bered, died in 1749 which gives a terminus ad quem. The printer’s fore-note 
to the 1775 edition of the Œuvres complètes de M. Fréret said that the work 
was written in 1722, a statement later confirmed by Naigeon. 

Copies are to be found in the French public libraries at Rouen (1570), 
the Sorbonne (762), Château-Thierry (1), the Bibliothèque Nationale (F. 
fr. 15288), Carpentras (954), Grenoble (919), Mazarine (1193), Arsenal 
(5805), Douai (703), and Leningrad (Phil. in-fol., 7 D and Hist., in-fol., 
90 D). The full title of the essay is: 


Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe. Ouvrage historique, critique et méta- 
physique dans lequel on prouve la fausseté de toutes les religions; et où 
Pon nie [ existence de Dieu, et l immortalité de l âme. 


All of the manuscripts attribute the work to Fréret, and all save F. fr. 
15288 and Sorbonne 762, state that it was written for his sister, a nun in a 
convent close to Paris: 


On dit que Mr. Fréret adressait cet ouvrage à sa sœur désignée sous 
le nom de Leucippe; cette demoiselle était religieuse et joignait aux 
1 Magasin encyclopédique, 1796, V, 224. 
2 See Lanson, op. cit., 1912, p. 300. 
3 ibid., p. 300. 
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graces de son sexe tous les talents et les vertus d’un philosophe. C’est 
l’éloge qu’en font tous ceux qui lont connue.f 


Besides this note, Arsenal 5805 and Mazarine 1193 contain a “Fragment 
d’une lettre du traducteur français (prétendu) pour servir de préface” and 
a “Préface du traducteur anglais.” The two items were published in the 
1775 Œuvres complètes de Fréret along with an “Avis du libraire,” which I 
have not seen in any manuscript. The “Fragment” is attributed in Arsenal 
5805 to M. de la B...., the “Préface” to M. Loke. The Arsenal and 
Mazarine copies also carry an “Analyse”: 


On attribue cet ouvrage à M. Fréret de l’Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, mort à Paris, en 1749. Cette lettre sur les différentes 
Religions du monde est écrite à sa sœur religieuse pleine d'esprit. Le 
plan de l’ouvrage se trouve p. 25. L'auteur nie l’existence de Dieu, et 
montre combien la Religion rend à plaindre l’homme qui doute, et 
combien aussi est heureux celui qui est persuadé sans examen. Ensuite 
il cherche les sources des religions, leurs motifs de crédulité, et il dit ce 
qu’ [il] veut qu’on en pense. Il donne une idée des Dieux et des religions 
et veut montrer qu’elles n’ont pas de preuves. Il explique dans la 2° 
partie nos différentes perceptions. Et enfin, il nie dans la 3° partie 
l'existence de Dieu et de l’âme. Il y a beaucoup d’érudition, mais 
l’auteur n’a pas eu le temps d’y mettre de l’ordre quittant et reprenant 
souvent les mêmes matières.’ 


Mazarine 1193 has a long page of notes concerning the manuscript and its 
circulation, written seemingly by two individuals. The notes are as follows: 
Notta [sic]. 

On attribue cet ouvrage à M. Fréret sous le nom de Lettre qu’il 
adressait à sa sœur religieuse pleine d’esprit, morte depuis peu dans 
un couvent a quelques lieues de Paris. En 1750 il n’y avait que cette 
seule copie de l’original; d’autres assurent l’avoir lu en 1723. 

Il y aun ms. du Comte de Boulainvilliers qui a pour titre Recueil de 
lectures sur les Religions générales et particulières. Vid. Bibli. Franc. 
Tom:7, p.926. 

Conrard Vostius successeur d’Arminius à Leyde fut privé de la chaire 
de Théologie à l’instigation de Jacques 1°" pour son traité Théologique 
de Dieu où il détruit absolument la simplicité, la grandeur indivisible, 
l’infinité, l’immensité, et l’éternité permanente de l’Etre suprême. 
Abrégé chronologique de l’hist. Eccl. 1752 (par Macquer avocat.) 
Tome 2, p. 390. 


Ce MS. depuis 4 à 5 ans s’est beaucoup multiplié, malheureusement 
pour la Rel. Chr., et je ne doute point que quelque prosélite du Déisme 


t Taken from Grenoble 919. 
5 Quoted from Arsenal 5806. 
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n'y mette la dernière main et quelque ordre qui y manque pour Pim- 
pression: il n’y a déjà que trop d’ouvrages de ce genre imprimés, et il 
serait à souhaiter qu’ils fussent tous au feu. Les Athées et Déistes ser- 
aient véritablement esprits forts s’ils avaient la force de prendre sur 
eux-mêmes de ne point produire des systèmes qui les ont troublés 
toute leur vie, mais ils meurent avec un regret trop humiliant pour en 
faire l’ignorance de la Révélation pour ne pas laisser des marques du 
désespoir qu’ils emportent de ne pouvoir la renverser. 

C’est mal à propos que celui-ci est attribué à M. Fréret dont les 
ouvrages n'ont rien qui donne quelque prise à l’athéisme, ceux qui 
Pont connu quoique très singulier et peu communicatif ne peuvent 
croire qu'il eût été capable dans toutes les parties de littérature qu’il 
a embrassées de s’occuper à une métaphysique aussi abstraite, et de se 
gêner au point de donner à son stile un air de traduction. Je crois plu- 
tôt que cette épitre qui devait plutôt être intitulée Sentiments sur les 
Religions n’a d’abord eu que la 1°'° partie, et que la 274° et la 3°%° ont 
été insérées depuis. Ce titre de lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe me fait 
conjecturer que c’est quelque moderne qui s’est servi du nom de ces 
deux philosophes dont le dernier était atomiste pour le rendre vraisem- 
blable. I] n’y a jamais eu de femme qui ait porté le nom de Leucippe ni 
dans l’histoire ancienne ni dans l’histoire moderne, du moins de sa- 
vante et on ne peut concevoir la raison de ce titre surtout à une re- 
ligieuse. 

Les deux préfaces ne sont qu’une Rocambole, et qui ne tendent à 
rien. Je ne vois dans ce MS. que les idées d’une personne qui a beau- 
coup lu et qui les a recueillies pour en former un plan méthodique. La 
plupart sont prises des systèmes de tous les anciens philosophes grecs 
et latins renouvellés de nos jours par Spinoza et des ouvrages des 
Look [sic], Newton et autres philosophes anglais sur les idées et per- 
ceptions. 

C’est en vain que les lumières de la Religion les terrassent tous les 
jours et qu’on espère de les rapeller à la foi et aux mystères, puis- 
qu’eux-mémes veulent établir pour des vérités démontrées des sys- 
tèmes qu'ils ne comprennent pas. Comment peut-on être assez fol 
d’espérer de se faire des partisans d’un. . . . [The remaining half line 
has been cut.] 


In the printed edition, there is no division of the treatise. This is also the 
case of Carpentras 954. Other manuscripts, such as F. fr. 15288 and Sor- 
bonne 762, are divided into an “Introduction” (pp. 1 to 12 of the edition of 
1775) and three unnamed parts (Part I, pp. 12 to 62; Part II, pp. 62 to 89; 
Part III, p. 89 to end of the edition of 1775). Still others, for instance 
Grenoble 919, have not only main divisions, but have marked subdivisions. 
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In general, the text of the manuscript is in accord with the printed edition. 
In Grenoble 919, p. 117, there is a notation: 


Ici l’auteur du manuscrit se répète et prosie faiblement. Je le 
saisirai de loin et j’ajouterai quelques morceaux tirés de mon manu- 
scrit, qui a pour titre, Recherches sur la Religion chrétienne, où cette 
matière est bien mieux traitée. 


A note to p. 12 of the Rouen copy says: 
Ceci est fort étendu dans l’exemplaire imprimé à Londres. 


Only one manuscript, Arsenal 5805, has textual notes, which I presume 
have been added by a copyist. 

The Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe sur les différentes religions du monde 
opens with an eulogy of devotion, but the author hastens to contrast real 
devotion which is “la plus douce et la plus désirable de toutes les passions” 
with the ‘accès passagers d’une dévotion intermittente” which is respon- 
sible for the fanatics and fanaticism in this world. These fanatics should be 
condemned, for (Edition 1792, p. 8): 


. . . Non seulement ils règlent toute leur conduite sur ces ap- 
parences chimériques, mais encore ils veulent forcer les autres hommes 
a voir ces objets qui n’existent point, et ils les contraignent de se con- 
former a leur conduite, et de suivre les exemples qu’ils leur donnent. 


Their practices are pernicious, since they tend to destroy the natural pas- 
sions and to fortify those contrary to nature and humanity. The reasonable 
person should beware of fanaticism and (p. 14): 


. aller en avant sans délibérer tout-à-fait, et regarder toute re- 
ligion comme une opinion tyrannique, inventée pour dominer les es- 
prits, et à laquelle il faut que les sages se conforment à l’extérieur pour 
le bien de la paix... . 


The author then presents his plan which, if followed, will prevent one from 
becoming a fanatic (pp. 15 and 16): 


. . . Je vais commencer par chercher quelles sont les sources de la 
superstition, et ce que sont en général les religions. Je vous exposerai 
quels sont les différends entre lesquels les hommes se sont partagés à 
ce sujet, et les motifs de la crédulité sur lesquels ils sont appuyés; 
après quoi j’examinerai quelles sont nos connaissances, comment nous 
distinguons celles qui sont vraies et certaines d’avec les autres, qui 
sont ou fausses ou non prouvées; et enfin, ce que les connaissances 


certaines nous apprennent de la nature de Dieu et de notre âme, et sur 
la religion en général. 


The source of our error lies in the limits of human intelligence. We can- 
not know anything perfectly, not even our own substance, and yet we 
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want to explain everything. This inability to know and the desire to ex- 
plain have given rise to the belief in gods, who are the origin of inexpli- 
cable phenomena, and the dispensers of all good and evil (p. 18): 


. . . On les a regardés comme nos rois, nos souverains, on les a 
traités sur ce pied-là. 


Thus originated vows, presents, fasting, maceration, even human sacrifice, 
for it was believed that such actions were pleasing to the divinity. Thus 
arose auguries and oracles. 

The conception of the gods as dispensers of good and evil is common 
to many different religions. They may all be divided, however, into two 
classes: the Egyptians, Greeks and the majority of occidental races are 
polytheists while the Chaldeans, Jews and Persians are monotheists. The 
Christian Religion is a mixture of the two types. Its adherents concur in 
believing in a single supreme Being who governs the universe but further 
than that, they do not seem to agree on points of dogma (p. 42): 


. . . les uns... ont adopté le dogme des Egyptiens et des Indiens, 
et disent que l’auteur de leur secte n’était pas un simple homme, que 
c'était Dieu même, qui avait pris un corps, et quoiqu'il ait perdu la vie 
dans les tourments, ils n’en sont pas plus embarrassés que les Egyp- 
tiens le sont de la mort cruelle d’Osiris. . . . D’un autre côté plusieurs 
d’entr’eux ont adopté beaucoup de rêveries prises des Caldéens 
modernes sur la nature et la propriété de ce souverain Etre, ainsi que 
sur les différentes espèces d’intelligences. . . . 


None of these religions possess a dogma or a cult founded on “les lumières 
de cette raison précise et universelle qui éclaire également tous les hom- 
mes.” Moreover, they are opposed to each other in dogma as well as in cult. 
Certain of them abound in absurdities: the Egyptians, Jews, and Christians 
insist upon a body of speculative beliefs, not only ridiculous, but devoid of 
truth. Particularly nonsensical is the insistence upon celibacy. 

These religions not being “fondées sur les lumiéres de la raison na- 
turelle,” must be subjected to close scrutiny for marks of authenticity. The 
same observation may be made of all of them: each claims itself to be true 
and others to be false. There being only one truth, the conclusion is ob- 
vious (p. 52): 

. . elle ne peut se trouver dans toutes ces différentes sectes à la 
fois; il pourrait seulement arriver qu’elle ne fût dans aucune; car ce 
n’est pas une chose bien rare de trouver des gens dont la persuasion 
est plus forte que les raisons qu’ils ont de croire. 


Two proofs ordinarily offered for the authenticity of each religion are 
revelation, and oracles, a special form of revelation, but the author rejects 
both of these as untrustworthy. He examines individually the works which 
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contain the revelation of each religion, and advances reasons for rejecting 
them. Only Zoroastrianism of the Persians finds favor with him, since it 
contains “‘des préceptes conformes à la raison. C’est par le respect et par la 
reconnaissance, que l’on adore le souverain Etre. . . . De toutes les re- 
ligions que nous connaissons, c’est la plus sensée.” 

The praise of Zoroastrianism is followed by a lengthy examination (pp. 
67-81) of the revelation of the Christian and Jewish faiths, with the result 
that the Bible is accused of discrepancy in chronology, failure to explain 
the nature of God, “‘allégories forcées,” and “idées assez puériles.” Further- 
more, events are included in the Pentateuch which took place long after the 
time of Moses, and manifest contradictions abound. The obscure and dry 
historical books are apparently extracts from complete works now lost, and 
were written by Ezra after the return from Babylon. The authors pre- 
tended to be inspired, but they were not, the prophets whom they promised 
have never appeared, and the doctrine which they set forth has been con- 
tradicted by facts. The Jews were convinced that they were the chosen 
people of the Deity who would upset every force of nature to defend them 
so long as they would keep faith with Him. Their whole history, however, 
has been one of unfaithfulness, and strangely enough they suffered their 
greatest hardships during the period when they were faithful, that of the 
Babylonian Captivity. 

There are reasons also to question the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment. Christ Himself left no written work, and some of His disciples relate 
from hearsay, while others are obscure. Besides they speak of miracles 
which are confirmed nowhere by the people of the time. The books are 
“pleins de puérilités et d’absurdités, et l’on ne peut sauver les contradic- 
tions qui se trouvent parmi ceux qui sont les plus purgés.”’ 

Since religions, in general, employ the same proofs of their divinity, “la 
persuasion la plus vive de certains dogmes et de certains faits n’est donc pas 
une preuve suffisante pour en établir la vérité; car cette persuasion est 
égale dans tous les partis, et la vérité ne peut être que dans un seul.” Hence 
the only criterion of truth is reason: “Rapportons-nous-en donc sincère- 
ment et de bonne foi à la raison, l’unique juge de ces matières; ne croyons 
que ce qu’elle nous apprendra; elle ne nous peut tromper.” 

Thus the author is led to examine the nature and function of reason (pp. 
84 f.). His analysis differs but little from that of Condillac who wrote at a 
later date. He begins with the statement that we possess at birth a dis- 
position to knowledge, “c’est-à-dire, à sentir et à appercevoir les impres- 
sions que nous recevons des autres êtres.” But we are not born with innate 
ideas. “Nous acquérons nos connaissances successivement et à l’occasion 
de différentes impressions que nous recevons des objets et des réflexions 
que nous faisons sur ce que nous sentons.” The impressions of these ex- 
ternal objects give rise to memory, since they are accompanied by a “‘sen- 
timent agréable ou désagréable,” that is to say, pleasure or pain. In reality 
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neither sentiment is pure: pleasure sometimes involves pain and vice versa. 
But the activity of man is contingent upon the pleasure which he an- 
ticipates from an action. As we acquire experience, we judge one object by 
another, that is to say, we compare: “Cette faculté de comparer ensemble 
non-seulement les objets présents, pour choisir celui qui nous procure le 
plus grand plaisir, mais encore les objets absents et qui n’existent que dans 
notre mémoire, est ce qui constitue la raison.” 

Reason teaches that a “cause universelle” exists. But it is a mistake to 
believe that this “cause” is distinct from other “causes,” for Reason being 
limited cannot distinguish the various ramifications of cause and effect. 
Thus those who present a subjective portrait of a Deity are in error (p. 
124): 


Si Dieu est cette cause universelle, les êtres particuliers qu’il produit 
n'ont qu’une existence objective, c’est-à-dire, qu’ils participent de 
celle de Dieu, dont ils sont d’autant d’attributs, de propriétés et de 
parties, en sorte que Dieu n’est autre chose que l’assemblage de tous 
les êtres particuliers que l’univers enferme. 


This spinozistic view of the author is supplemented by a doctrine of pure 
materialism. He hesitates to make a positive declaration but it seems more 
reasonable to believe that “tout ce qui existe, existe nécessairement, a 
toujours existé, et existera toujours.” And if the anthropomorphic Deity 
exists, is He or man free to act? Plainly, man’s liberty and will are only 
possible when they concur with the Divine Will. Man being thus deter- 
mined by the Deity, is not accountable to Him for his actions. Hence moral 
abstractions lose their value, or rather have value only when seen in the 
light of human pain and pleasure (p. 141): 


Ce que nous appelons perfections et imperfections, justice, injustice, 
bonté, méchanceté, utilité, fausseté, sagesse, folie, etc., ne diffèrent 
que par rapport aux impressions de plaisir et de déplaisir, d'agrément 
ou de désagrément que nous en recevons. 


Such a doctrine ruins the dogma of religion, whose laws require submis- 
sion by belief in certain speculative truths, observation of certain rules in 
morality and the practice of certain ceremonies. These laws of religion are 
contrary to those of Nature which are “‘les lois gravées dans l’esprit et dans 
le cœur de tous les hommes.” Supreme and generally observed is the 
Natural Law “lamour du plaisir et l’aversion de la douleur,” which is the 
foundation of the preservation of life and the basis of society. Here, the 
author digresses on the origins of society in a way to recall the Discours sur 
l'inégalité of Rousseau. He remarks that there are two views concerning the 
state of nature: man seeks to injure his neighbor, or man is a timid creature 
seeking to aid his neighbor. Contrary to Rousseau, he accepts both theories 
as plausible: maintaining that they are the bases of tyranny and democ- 
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racy respectively. Consequently, two types of government evolve: re- 
public with its emphasis on civic virtue, monarchy with its emphasis on 
glory. 

The treatise concludes with a short discussion of the Church doctrines 
of recompense and immortality. The first is founded on the corruption of 
man (p. 196): 

Le commun des hommes est trop corrompu et trop insensé pour 
n’avoir pas besoin d’étre conduit a la pratique des actions vertueuses, 
c’est-à-dire, utiles à la société, par l’espoir de la récompense, et dé- 
tourné des actions criminelles par la crainte des châtiments. 

This opinion is therefore of great utility in the maintenance of the State, 
and as such is an “erreur utile.” But if fanatics seize upon the doctrine to 
disturb the repose of simple-minded folk and fill them with terror, it be- 
comes pernicious. Concerning immortality, we can affirm Po oc being 
equally ignorant of what has preceded or what will follow life. It seems 
reasonable to assume that matter will always exist, but beyond that, noth- 
ing is certain. 

Several interesting trends and tendencies stand out in the Lettre de 
Thrasibule à Leucippe. Notable among them is the extension of the field of 
Deism to include a criticism not only of the Christian but of all revealed 
religions. With the appearance of this treatise, the study of comparative 
religion is definitely established. But Deism goes one step further, ceasing 
to be merely a religious problem, and becoming closely allied to politics as 
well as to psychology. Needless to say, it thus becomes more definitely a 
study of social ethics. The work also marks an appreciable advance in the 
transition from the early French Deists to those of the last half of the 
century. It distinctly resembles Boulainvilliers’s Hippocrate à Damagette 
written in 1700, and its spinozism parallels strikingly that of Boulain- 
villiers. Its criticism of the Bible is strongly reminiscent of that to be found 
in both the Examen and the Religion chrétienne analysée. Most assuredly 
the Lettre de Thrasibule a Leucippe is a product of the “coterie Boulain- 
villiers.” But its rdle in foreshadowing the later Deists is as important as 
that in reflecting the earlier deistic tendencies. It is not known that Vol- 
taire ever used this treatise, but he might have done so with profit, since 
many a statement of the Traité de métaphysique echoes the Thrasibule. Nor 
is it certain that Condillac was acquainted with it, although there are some 
remarkable parallels between his writings and the Lettre. It has long been 
known that Rousseau not only was familiar with the work, but that he 
made notes and extracts from it. That he utilized these notes in the com- 
position of both the Essai sur l'inégalité and the Emile has been recently 
demonstrated in a study.® 


Saba Erec op: Cil 
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Fréret has often been reputed the author also of the Examen critique des 
apologistes de la religion chrétienne, of which manuscript copies circulated 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. Its title varied considerably 
in the separate copies: Avis sincères aux défenseurs de la religion chrétienne 
ou Examen critique des apologistes de la foi (Aix 816), Exposition du chris- 
tianisme ou Réflexions critiques sur les arguments employés pour prouver la 
Religion chrétienne (Châlons-sur-Marne 184), Examen critique des apolo- 
gistes de la religion chrétienne (Châlons-sur-Marne 185, F. fr. 13212, Sor- 
bonne 763), Histoire critique du christianisme ou Examen de la Religion 
chrétienne (Mazarine 1198), Etablissement du christianisme ou Réflexions 
critiques sur les arguments employés pour prouver la Religion chrétienne 
(Arsenal 2125), or simply Réfexions critiques sur les arguments employés 
pour prouver la Religion chrétienne (Rouen 31-2). 

In spite of the variations in the title, the text as given in the manuscripts 
is quite in accord with the text printed in the Œuvres complètes de Fréret, 
Londres, 1775. The work consists always of thirteen chapters, of which a 
brief summary’ was made by the Abbé Bergier in his Certitude des preuves 
du christianisme: 


L'ouvrage de M. Fréret contient treize chapitres. Dans les deux 
premiers, il attaque l’authenticité des Evangiles, par le témoignage 
des anciens hérétiques, par le silence des pères du premier siècle, par 
la multitude des faux ouvrages qui ont été supposés dans les com- 
mencements du christianisme. Dans le troisième, il combat les faits 
rapportés dans l’histoire Evangélique, et soutient qu’ils n’ont pas été 
suffisamment vérifiés. Dans le quatrième, il prétend que l’aveu des 
Juifs et des païens n’est pas une preuve solide pour constater ces faits. 
Il s'attache à montrer dans le cinquième, que l’Empire que les Chré- 
tiens se sont attribué sur les Démons, est une illusion. Dans le sixième, 
que le Christianisme ne fut d’abord embrassé que par le peuple; que 
cette circonstance rend notre religion suspecte. Dans le septième, que 
l'Etablissement de l'Evangile n’a rien de merveilleux puisqu'il doit 
ses progrès à la violence des Empereurs chrétiens. Dans le huitième, 
que la sainteté prétendue des premiers fidèles, la constance des mar- 
tyrs, la fin tragique des persécuteurs ne prouvent rien. Dans les neu- 
vième et dixième, M. Fréret soutient que l'Evangile n’a pas rendu les 
hommes plus éclairés ni meilleurs qu'ils n'étaient auparavant. Dans 
le onzième, il fait plusieurs objections contre l’Ancien et le Nouveau 
Testament. Il s'efforce de montrer dans le douzième, que les preuves 
de la révélation ne sont point à la portée des ignorants. Enfin, dans le 
treizième, il attaque l’argument tiré du principe, qu’en fait de Re- 
ligion, il faut toujours prendre le parti le plus sûr. 


7 Paris, 1767, pp. 5-6. The same summary was given in the Anti-dictionnaire philoso- 
phique. 
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Some of the manuscripts contain notes of bibliographical interest. Rouen 
31-2 has an “avertissement” which states: 


La grosseur du volume ayant obligé les copistes de le diviser, on ena 
fait deux parties. Dans la 1°"°, on examine l’authenticité des Evangiles, 
ainsi que celle des miracles de Jésus Christ, par qui le christianisme fut 
d’abord embrassé, et à quoi il doit son principal accroissement. Dans la 
2° on examine si le christianisme a rendu les hommes plus éclairés ou 
plus parfaits, on y a joint diverses réflexions sur l’ancien et le nouveau 
Testament, sur l’impossibilité de concilier la nécessité d’une religion 
révélée avec le peu de capacité de la plupart des hommes; et sur lar- 
gument qu’il faut toujours prendre le parti le plus sûr. 


Arsenal 2125 has the manuscript note: 


Ce dangereux ouvrage est de M. Fréret. Aprés avoir couru long- 
temps en manuscrit, il a été imprimé en 1767, sous le titre (un peu 
changé) d’Examen critique .'es apologistes de la Religion Chrétienne. 
M. Bergier l’a réfuté dans sa Certitude des preuves du Christianisme. 


Aix 816 contains the fullest note of this nature: 


Cet ouvrage a été fait depuis 1733. Il y est parlé de Mr. Paris. 6° 
chap. p. 94. Il est attribué à M. de St. Hyacinthe, qui dit-on, l’a trouvé 
chez sa mère femme de M. Bossuet de qui elle le tenait. M. de St. 
Hyacinthe l’a mis en ordre. J’ai trouvé cette note sur la copie de Mr. 

. mort en 1754. On trouve au commencement de cet ouvrage 
l’histoire des évangiles vraies et fausses. Voyez sur le même sujet le 
tombeau du socinianisme (Par Aubert de Verbé), francf. 1683. 12, 
p. 167 et Collins: La Liberté de Penser, 1717 (l’édition réellement 
corrigée et augm.) Cet ouvrage est encore attribué à M. Fréret. Il est 
de M. Fréret et réfuté par Mr. Bergier. 


Two of the manuscripts (Sorbonne 763 and B. N. f. fr. 13212) are dated 
1754. Four of them (Arsenal 2125, Aix 816, Mazarine 1198, Rouen 31-2) 
cite Fréret as the author, two of them (Rouen 31-2, Mazarine 1198) in the 
title, the other two in the notes. The other manuscripts are undated and 
anonymous. 

The last two chapters of the treatise (Chapters XII and XIII) are of 
especial interest, since they were also circulated separately in manuscript 
under the title De ? Examen de la religion. Copies of this De ’ Examen can 
be found at the Bibliothéque Nationale (N. Ac. fr. 10988); at Bordeaux 
(828, XXXII), at the Arsenal (2557), (2557°)—where only the last chapter 
is given; at the Mazarine (1199); at the Sorbonne (800, consisting only of 
the “Avant-propos” and the first portion of the treatise); and at Châlons- 
sur-Marne (184). An additional copy seems to exist at Leningrad (Thé- 
ologie, in-4°, (paper) 72 D), 
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When given under the title De Examen de la religion, the two chapters 
of the Examen critique form a unified work, consisting of a short “Avant- 
propos” (absent in the Examen critique) and eight articles: 


1. La Religion doit être à la portée de tous les hommes. 

2. Les Religions révélées ne sont point à la portée de tous les hommes. 

3. Les simples ne sont pas capables d’examiner. 

4. Impossibilité pour la plupart des hommes de donner avec connais- 
sance de cause la préférence à une des sectes qui partagent le chris- 
tianisme. 

. La Voye d’autorité est-elle la voye de connaître la véritable re- 
ligion ? 

. Examen de ce que disent ceux qui rejettent la voye d’autorité. 

. Comment les hommes prennent parti sur la religion. 

. Examen de l’argument qu’il faut prendre le parti le plus sûr. 


A comparison of the text of the De 7? Examen with Chapters XII and 
XIII of the Examen critique discloses the fact that the text of the De 
l Examen is fuller than the two chapters of the Examen critique. Besides 
the “Avant-propos” which is necessarily absent in the Examen critique, 
there is a lengthy passage (pp. 22-8 of Mazarine 1199) which is lacking in 
the longer treatise (p. 194 of Œuvres de Fréret, Vol. 1, 1775). On the other 
hand, in the Examen critique, the opening paragraphs of Chapter XII: “La 
difficulté dont nous demandons l’éclaircissement dans ce chapitre, etc.,” 
and the concluding paragraph of Chapter XIII: “Mais admettons le prin- 
cipe qu’il faille toujours prendre le parti le plus sûr, etc.,” are missing in 
all the manuscripts of the De / Examen. The greatest difference occurs in 
the Article 7 of the De / Examen and the last pages of Chapter XII of the 
Examen critique. This passage besides being much longer in the De l Ex- 
amen does not follow the sequence of the Examen critique, the notable 
exception being the paragraph “M. Osterwald en convient de bonne foi” 
(Œuvres de Fréret, 1, pp. 206-7) which in the Examen critique comes at the 
beginning of the passage and in the De l Examen at the middle. The pas- 
sage as it occurs in the De /’Examen is as follows: 


ON ON Un 


C’est avouer que l’on croit sans avoir de bonnes raisons. Aussi est-ce 
un fait incontestable justifié par l’expérience de tous les peuples, ils 
prennent tous parti sur la plus importante question qu’il y ait non 
seulement avant d’être en état de juger, mais en quelque sorte avant 
de naître sur la foi de leurs parents. C’est le pays et non la raison qui 
décide de la religion de presque tous les hommes. C’est ce que M. 
Bayle a fort bien expliqué dans son Comm. Phil. (11, parties 4 et 14). 

“Voici un point, dit-il sur lequel je souhaite que l’on fasse réflexion. 
Je ne doute pas que tout homme de raison, s’il y prend garde de près, 
ne m’accorde que les enfants des chrétiens ne sont pas chrétiens à un 
certain Âge parce que leurs pères le sont mais parce qu’on les a élevés 
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au christianisme; et que s’il arrivait que les chrétiens et les Turcs qui 
demeurent dans les mêmes villes, fissent échange de leurs enfants à 
la mamelle, ceux des chrétiens seraient tous Mahométans, et ceux des 
Turcs, chrétiens; d’où je tire cette conséquence, que non seulement la 
même âme qui devient chrétienne pour avoir été mise avec un fœtus 
de chrétien serait devenue Turque si elle était allée deux maisons 
en-decà ou en-delà chez un Turc; maïs aussi que la même âme qui a 
été incorporée dans le cr par le baptême, deviendra à coup 
sûr de la religion juive, mahométane, siamoise, chinoise, selon qu’elle 
sera élevée ou par des juifs ou par d’autres infidèles. On voit quelque 
fois dans le même corps de logis des hérétiques et des orthodoxes, les 
uns et les autres mariés et faisant bien des enfants. S'il se pouvait 
faire que l’Ame qui aurait été destinée pour le foetus de la mère ortho- 
doxe s’égarait tant soit peu de son chemin et prit une chambre pour 
une autre, elle deviendrait tout aussi certainement hérétique que celle 
qui serait allée à son lieu marqué. Nous croyons bonnement tout ce 
qu'on nous dit de Dieu dans le bas âge. Si nous n’en méritons pas de 
louanges, parce que notre consentement à ses instructions ne dépend 
pas d’un choix libre et raisonné; nous n’en méritons pas aussi de 
blâme par la même raison.” 

M: Nicole est convenu que c’est le hasard qui décide de la religion. 

. [This paragraph can be found p. 207 in the Œuvres de Fréret, but 
incomplete.] . . . “ce qui est d’une vérité si incontestable qu’à peine 
entre plusieurs milliers d'hommes, y en a-t-il un seul qui ait d’autres 
raisons de la préférence qu’ils donnent à une religion sur toutes les 
autres que le choix de ses pères et mères et de son éducation.” Ce- 
pendant, comme si les chrétiens ne se déterminaient qu'après con- 
naissance de cause, il lui a plû de ne les pas renfermer parmi ces 
téméraires qui se conduisent au hasard: “J’excepte dit-il la religion 
chrétienne qui a un éclat si grand et si particulier par sa sainteté, son 
antiquité, ses miracles et ses prophéties, que ceux qui la suivent étant 
frappés de cet éclat extraordinaire, et qui ne se rencontre nulle part 
ailleurs, ne peuvent être estimés téméraires de la préférer tout d’un 
coup à toutes les autres, outre qu’elle a cet avantage, que plus on en 
pénètre le fond, et plus on y découvre de lumière, au lieu que les 
autres religions ne peuvent soutenir la moindre recherche et le moindre 
examen.” Cette exception . . . [Œuvres de Fréret, p. 207], et quand 
bien même ils seraient dans la bonne religion, ce ne serait qu’au hasard 
de leur naissance qu’ils auraient cette obligation et non à leur re- 
cherche et à leur amour pour la vérité. C’est de quoi. . . . [Œuvres de 
Fréret, p. 208, except for the last sentence.] 

M” Dostreval enchérit encore sur M. Nicole: “C’est une chose con- 
stante [Œuvres de Fréret, p. 206]. . . . 
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Il suit de tout ce que nous venons de dire que le plus grand nombre 
de ceux qui sont attachés à quelqu’une des religions qui se donnent 
pour révélées ne peuvent être excusés d’abus de la raison. Car, comme 
dit un auteur célèbre: “le sens commun nous convainc que juger 
déterminément d’une chose particulière que l’on ne sait pas, ou se 
rapporter de tout à l’autorité de quelqu'un sans en avoir aucune 
raison solide, c’est jeter au sort la décision du vrai et du faux, du juste 
et de l’injuste, puisque l’on n’a aucune certitude que l’on ne se trompe 
pas. Si ceux qui se conduisent de la sorte parmi les chrétiens étaient 
nés chinois, Indiens ou Mahométans, par ce même principe qui les 
attachent aux sentiments des lieux où ils sont nés, ils seraient dans les 
opinions des asiatiques parmi lesquels la Providence les aurait fait 
naître. Est-ce donc que l’on croit que chaque pays a sa vérité et sa 
morale à part? Nullement, chacun croit-il que par un ordre constant 
du ciel, la vérité et la vertu sont attachées aux lieux dans lesquels il est 
né? On n’oserait le dire. Que croit-on donc? Que l’on a raison sans 
savoir pourquoi: ce qui est tout a fait hazarder sa croyance. 

[This paragraph in Œuvres de Fréret, p. 209, but incomplete.] . .. 
c’est le système de M. Jurieu, c’est celui des trembleurs. Barclay, leur 
apologiste. . . . [Œuvres de Fréret, p. 209.] . . . et ce ne sera plus de 
raison ni la morale que nous devons consulter, mais deviendrions 
semblables à des voyageurs qui avant d’entreprendre leur voyage se 
creveraient les yeux et prendraient pour guide un instinct aveugle, qui 
les conduirait au hasard. 

Mais reconnaissons que ce guide si dangereux serait un faible 
garant de la vérité de la religion. Le trembleur le plus dévot n’a point 
dans le coeur des sentiments plus touchants que les Fakirs, qui passent 
toute leur vie les bras élevés vers le ciel dans la plus profonde médita- 
tion, que les dévots Indiens qui se font écraser sous la roue du char 
qui traine leur idole, enfin que tant de fanatiques qui se trouvent dans 
toutes les sectes. 

Un Anglais qui a écrit depuis peu sur la religion chrétienne, s'éloigne 
de ces principes, mais c’est en obligeant les hommes a examiner. 
“Tenons pour une maxime certaine dit-il que nous serons punis de la 
mauvaise conduite que nous aurons tenue, en ce qui concerne le salut, 
à proportion du soin que nous aurons pris dans les recherches de la 
vérité, c’est à quoi conduisent les loix éternelles de justice et d'équité 
que doit observer dans le jugement qu'il fera des créatures intel- 
ligentes, l’auteur de la Nature; qui est lui-même essentiellement la 
justice absolue et la raison souveraine. Il s'ensuit que ce tribunal 
auguste ne doit être plus redoutable pour personne que pour les gens 
qui auront le moins examiné ces choses.” 
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Ce principe est vrai; mais ce n’est pas dans le système de l’auteur, 
car ce ne sera jamais un titre de condamnation devant un être sou- 
verain juste, de n'avoir pas examiné ce qui surpasse la capacité de 
notre intelligence. 

Cette proposition n’est donc véritable et possible dans la pratique, 
qu’en supposant que Dieu n’exige de nous que ce qui est proportionné 
à nos forces. 

Mais avant de finir cet article, observons que rien n’est plus con- 
traire au progrès de la vérité que cette prévention dans laquelle tous 
les hommes sont nés dans la vraye religion. Les prêtres, les ministres, 
les Imans qui y trouvent leur compte fomentent ce préjugé. Et que ne 
peut point sur les hommes une première opinion qui s'empare des 
esprits encore jeunes, où elle ne trouve ni la raison à combattre, ni 
d’autres opinions à détruire, qui se fait de jour en jour par la force des 
habitudes, une autorité plus inébranlable qui est soutenue par les 
exemples de crédulité que l’on se donne mutuellement. 

Cependant la 1°'° chose qu’il faudrait faire, si l’on aimait sincère- 
ment la vérité, serait de douter de ce que disent nos pères, nos mères, 
nos précepteurs et les prêtres de notre pays. Mais comme l’a remarqué 
M. Bayle, on croirait offenser Dieu si on formait là-dessus le moindre 
doute comme une funeste suggestion de l’esprit malin. Ainsi on ne se 
met point dans l’état où St. Augustin remarque qu’il faut se mettre 
quand on veut bien discerner l’orthodoxie. Il faut selon lui se dépouil- 
ler de la pensée que l’on tient déjà de la vérité. 


These differences lead one to infer that the De l Examen existed as a 
separate treatise before it was incorporated into Chapters XII and XIII 
of the Examen critique. 

The question of the authorship of the Examen critique has been debated 
almost since the first appearance of the book in print. Three attributions 
have been made: to Fréret, Lévesque de Burigny, and Morellet. It is to be 
remarked that wherever the author is named in the manuscripts, he is 
always Fréret. It is also noteworthy that the writer of the 4nti-diction- 
naire philosophique (Article “Fréret”) as well as the Abbé Bergier in his 
Certitude des preuves du christianisme which is a reply to the Examen 
critique did not question this attribution. Nor did Paulmy in his manu- 
script catalogue hesitate (Arsenal 6299, 245 R°, N° 1849) to make Fréret 
responsible for the work: 


Examen critique des apologistes de la Religion chrétienne (Par M. 
Fréret, secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie des Belles-Lettres, et publié 
depuis sa mort). Paris, 1767, 8°. 

Ce livre ouvrage posthume d’un académicien trés savant mais d’un 
esprit faux paradoxal et obstiné est peut-étre le plus furieux ouvrage 
écrit contre, la religion chrétienne dont tous les dogmes. . . 
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Only Voltaire among the contemporaries seems to have doubted the 
attribution to Fréret. In a letter of December 31, 1766, he wrote: “Je sais 
très bien qui est l’auteur du livre attribué à Fréret, et je lui garde une 
fidélité inviolable.” But Voltaire was possibly not so well informed as his 
statement implied for on the title-page of his personal copy of the Examen 
critique now in the Voltaire collection at Leningrad he has written: “Je ne 
crois pas que cet examen soit de Mr Fréret. Il est très dangereux pour la 
foy.” Signed V. 

Quérard, in his Supercheries littéraires dévoilées (Vol. II, Art. “Fréret’’) 
published an article of A. A. Barbier which declared that the Examen 
critique was written not by Fréret but by Lévesque de Burigny. Barbier’s 
chief argument is taken from the similarity of two passages in the Examen 
critique to the Théologie payenne of Burigny. This resemblance is un- 
doubtedly extraordinary but at best it proves only that the composer or 
compiler of the Examen critique had access to the Théologie payenne. 
Barbier further substantiates his argument by calling attention to Bur- 
igny’s statement in the preface to his second edition of the Théologie 
payenne to the effect that his observations upon certain works read during 
his youth had furnished him with material for the Théologie payenne. Since 
the works which he names are the same as those mentioned in the Examen 
critique, Barbier concludes that he is its author. However, any compiler 
of the Examen critique could have used Burigny’s references. 

The problem of the authorship of the Examen critique is complicated by 
several facts. It is known, for instance, that Burigny wrote a lengthy essay 
of 1595 pages, Sur la vérité de la religion, which he completed on September 
11, 1733.8 A note written by the grandson of Lévesque de Pouilly stated 
that the manuscript was never printed, but a large number of items and 
even whole chapters were inserted in the Examen critique. Although it has 
been impossible at this late date to locate the manuscript, there is no 
reason to suspect the truth of its existence. But it could have been utilized 
by Fréret as well as by Burigny in the composition of the Examen critique, 
and in reality, certain facts point to Fréret. The Recueil philosophique 
(1770) published a Lettre au sujet du livre intitulé la Certitude des preuves du 
christianisme par M. Bergier. The writer of the letter, who according to 
Quérard is none other than Burigny, states: “L’auteur de l’Examen 
critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne étant mort depuis plusieurs 
années, n’est plus a portée de se défendre lui-méme.” Fréret was dead in 
1770, Burigny did not die until 1785. 

Later biographers of Fréret and Burigny denied either one the author- 
ship of the Examen critique. The Abbé Genét gave reasons (op. cit., pp. 
310 ff.) for not assigning it to Burigny; Walckenaer (L’Examen critique des 


8 Genét, “Etude historique sur Jean Lévesque de Burigny.” Tr. dc. Reims, 1878-1879, 
vol. 66, pp. 217-18. 
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ouvrages composés par Fréret, Paris, 1850) attempted to prove it falsely 
attributed to Fréret; Professor Lanson is of Barbier’s opinion (R. H. L., 
1912, p. 298), believing it to be by Burigny. Despite these various opinions, 
it would seem that Fréret was in the main responsible for this work, al- 
though he did not scruple to use materials taken from either Burigny or 
from an anonymous De /’ Examen de la religion. In fact, the Examen critique 
presents the same curious characteristics that mark it as the product of the 
concerted effort of a group of individuals. Whether there were more than 
two in the group will never be known. But certainly Fréret, the secretary 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres was associated with 
Burigny, a member of the same Académie, in the composition of this work. 

The date of composition of the Examen critique has not been established. 
If Fréret received much of his material from Burigny, the treatise was 
compiled after 1733. There are in it numerous indications that it was not, 
in all probability, completed before 1732. We have already noted the re- 
mark made concerning Frère Pâris (p. 81). References (p. 63) to the Lettres 
de M. de S. André (1725), the Théologie payenne (pp. 119 and 120) and to 
the Discours à la tête de Marie-à-la-coque (p. 72) also serve to give a ter- 
minus to the date. The works of the Abbé de St. Réal, Nicole, Père Lamy, 
Malebranche, Jurieu, Dostreval, Père Mauduit and Jacquelot probably 
gave the incentive for the writing of the book or at any rate for the first 
two chapters of it. The arguments used to combat these defenders of the 
Christian Religion could easily come from Bayle, Fontenelle, and Boulain- 
villiers. It is a well known fact that Fréret was the close friend of Boulain- 
villiers, and that he absorbed Bayle’s Dictionnaire at the time of his in- 
carceration in the Bastille in 1715.° It is very likely that the book began 
to take form at that early date, but was not completed before 1735. It did 
not circulate before 1735, because the manuscripts are generally similar in 
form with no additions and no suppressions. There is, in fact, a suspicion 
that it did not circulate widely before 1745 or 1746, since Bergier re- 
marked” in 1766 that it had been “caché depuis plus de vingt ans dans les 
ténèbres des cabinets.” There is no reason, however, why in its original 
form it should not have resembled the De /’ Examen de la religion. Nothing 
prevents this portion from having been written immediately after 1700, 
since it was fashioned as a reply to the book of the Pére Mauduit against 
the Deists (1698). 

One glance at the analysis of the Abbé Bergier will convince anyone that 
the Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne either does not 
fulfil its title or that the analysis is incomplete. An investigation of the 
book will convince one that the former case is true. It was seemingly the 
intention of the author to pass in review the opinions of the early Chris- 


° See Paulmy, Bougainville, and Champollion-Figeac. 
10 Bergier, Certitude . . . , p. 210. 
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tian apologists, but as he progressed, he felt constrained to include along 
with them the contemporary apologists. From there he was led to an ex- 
amination of the Scriptures, and in a succeeding step to defend the ra- 
tionalist point of view concerning free examination. Each step is logical, to 
be sure, but it is a logic which makes neither for unity, nor for the most 
effective arrangement of the material. For it would seem that precisely the 
inverse of the actual arrangement would be more orderly, that is to say, 
(1) justification of free examination, (2) examination of the Scriptures, (3) 
examination of the opinions of the early Christian apologists, and (4) 
examination of contemporary apologists. This latter was the customary 
arrangement of material in eighteenth century deistic treatises, notably 
La Religion chrétienne analysée, and L’ Examen de la religion. If the author 
of the Examen critique did not follow it, he must have had a major reason 
for not doing so. 

This reason is patent to anyone who peruses the opening chapters of the 
Examen critique. In the first chapter, the author, directing special attention 
to the heresies, analyzes the attitude of the early Christians toward the 
dogma of the Christian Religion. Each sect is shown to have repudiated 
some portion of the Scriptures, and to have instituted Gospels of its own. 
Moreover, the four Gospels, now recognized as canonical, were not cited 
by the Church Fathers. He concludes that the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures has not been sufficiently established. In Chapter II, he discusses the 
books which were falsified during the early history of the Church, in order 
to show “des preuves éclatantes de la fourberie des auteurs et de la cré- 
dulité des peuples.” In Chapter III, he questions the martyrdom of the 
disciples, declaring that nothing is known of the death of the majority of 
them, and further asserting that it is false to assume that there was a wide- 
spread persecution of the early Christians. Chapter IV maintains that the 
conceding of miracles to Jesus Christ by the pagans is no proof of their 
authenticity. In Chapter V, which bears considerable resemblance to 
Fontenelle’s Histoire des oracles, the argument that the Christians exer- 
cised power over the demons is refuted. This argument for establishing 
more firmly the Christian Religion was advanced by the early Christian 
Fathers. Chapter VI points out the fact that Christianity was first accepted 
only by the lowest class of society, while VII shows how the faith would 
never have progressed, had the Christian Emperors not persecuted the 
pagans. Finally, the eighth chapter questions the value of the argument 
that the simple conduct of the early Christians is a proof of the divinity 
of their religion. The author’s point of view throughout this part of the 
treatise is obviously historical, rather than dogmatic. While the Examen 
de la religion discusses dogma, L’ Examen critique reviews the activities of 
the early Christians. 

Then, suddenly, the purpose of the book seems to change. Chapters IX 
and X, which are designed to prove that man is not more enlightened or 
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more perfect since the coming of Christ, abandon the historical for ar- 
gumentative and comparative methods. Nine is a comparison of pagan 
and Christian morals and dogma, while X is a plea for tolerance. Evidently 
a different turn has been given the work by some new influence. These 
chapters, especially the ninth, show marked analogy to the Théologie 
payenne of Burigny. The eleventh, which presents objections to the Old and 
New Testaments, discards the historical, comparative, even the argumen- 
tative in favor of the analytic procedure of a Spinoza, a Boulainvilliers, or a 
Dumarsais. Here the influence of Boulainvilliers’s Histoire ancienne is 
apparent. There is a reversion to the argumentative method in the follow- 
ing two chapters, where the influence of De l Examen de la religion is not 
only evident but paramount. 

Thus the Examen critique reflects certain notable changes which were 
taking place in the development of French Deism. To begin with, it repre- 
sents the introduction of the historical method. In this respect, the first 
eight chapters of the book form a unity and lead directly to Voltaire’s 
Essat sur les meurs as well as to La Bible enfin expliquée and the Examen 
important de Milord Bolingbroke, not to mention various sections of the 
Dictionnaire philosophique where Voltaire acknowledged his debt to the 
Examen critique. The treatise, however, is fully as important as repre- 
sentative of the composite work of the French Deists, there being portions 
of it which belong, either directly or indirectly, to Boulainvilliers, to 
Lévesque de Burigny, to Dumarsais and to Spinoza as much as to Fréret. 
By and large, it is the expression of a group, more than of any one man. 


CHAPTER VI 
MIRABAUD AND HIS WORKS 


N February 5, 1737, the Commissaire Dubuisson wrote! to the 
Marquis de Caumont: 


I] mest tombé quatre traités manuscrits. Dans le premier, 
qui roule sur la nature de l'âme, l’auteur en soutient la matérialité et 
tâche de prouver historiquement que le dogme contraire est bien plus 
nouveau qu'on ne le croit communément. Nos premiers pères de 
l'Eglise n’en avaient point l’idée ou ne le soutenaient point. Dans le 
second, qui a pour objet Moïse et les Juifs, il attaque le législateur 
dont les miracles, selon lui, sont dénués de preuves et ne sont dus 
qu’à l’habileté ou à l’imposture. Continuant à faire valoir les raison- 
nements de Spinosa, il peint la nation juive enfermée dans un petit 
coin de la terre, inconnue à la plupart des peuples et connue des 
autres pour en être le jouet et le mépris, rebelle à son Dieu, grossière, 
telle, enfin, qu’aux yeux de la raison, elle était absolument indigne de 
la préférence, où l’on soutient que l’Etre suprême la tenait, et il con- 
clut que cette préférence est purement chimérique. Dans le troisième, 
il examine Jésus Christ, sa vie, sa mort, ses miracles, les causes, les 
progrès et la fin de sa mission, ses disciples, ses historiens, enfin les 
temps où ces derniers ont écrit et la concordance qu’on prétend trouver 
entre eux. Il s’attache à prouver que les évangélistes sont de beaucoup 
postérieurs au siècle où l’on veut qu’ils aient écrit, qu’ils n’ont eu 
d’autre mission que l’envie de tromper ou que le fanatisme, et qu’ils 
ne s’accordent point. Le silence de [sic] autres auteurs, même juifs, sur 
des événements aussi éclatants que la prédication de Jésus-Christ et 
quelques-uns de ses miracles, dans le temps de ces événements ou dans 
les temps voisins, lui paraît une démonstration de leur fausseté. Enfin, 
dans le quatrième traité, qui roule sur l’examen de la religion, l’auteur 
établit pour principe que le caractère de divinité dans une religion est 
qu'elle puisse être sensible à tous, parce qu'il n’y a qu'une loi qu'on 
connaît qui puisse obliger, et il appuie ce principe des aveux faits, 
prétend-il, par les plus fameux écrivains du christianisme, catholiques 
ou autres, soit directement, soit indirectement. Il cite Nicole, Male- 
branche, Bayle, Jurieu, Dottreval, etc.; il raisonne d’après eux et 
d’après lui, et conclut qu’aucune des religions établies, n’ayant le 
caractère de clarté qu’elle devrait avoir pour être sensible à tous ceux 
qui la professent, ne peut être regardée comme divine. “On nous in- 


1 Lettres du Commissaire Dubuisson au Marquis de Caumont, 1735-1741. (Ed. Rouxel), 
Paris, s. d., pp. 332-4. 
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dique deux règles, dit-il, l'examen et l’autorité; de ces deux règles, la 
seconde rentre dans la première, parce que pour se soumettre à l’au- 
torité il faut examiner si elle est légitime, et cet examen ou celui du 
fond de la religion sont également impossibles au commun des hom- 
mes.” Tels sont les traités dont je vous rends compte; leur auteur, 
quelqu’il soit, a le talent d’écrire, mais c’est en abuser que de l’occuper 
à de pareils ouvrages qui ne savent qu’élever des doutes qu'ils ne 
peuvent résoudre. Paris et notre siècle sont féconds en ces penseurs 
libres; ils forment des sociétés que la liberté dans laquelle on les laisse 
vivre leur donne lieu d’accroître tous les jours. Ce que nous avons de 
plus brillant dans la jeunesse par l’esprit et les sciences les compose, 
et vous ne sauriez croire combien ce germe pullule. 


The four treatises mentioned by Dubuisson are easily recognizable from 
his description. The first is the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme, 
the second, the Opinion des anciens sur les juifs, the third, the Examen 
critique du nouveau testament, the fourth, De l Examen de la Religion which 
became in time Chapters XII and XIII of the Examen critique des apolo- 
gistes de la religion chrétienne. They circulated sometimes in groups, but 
not always in the same combinations. Sometimes one, sometimes two, 
sometimes three, but never all four manuscripts appeared in the same 
“Recueil.” The following table will give an idea of their incidence: 


Ms. No. Ame Juifs Nouveau Test. Other Mss. 
Douai 703 i z s Thrasibule à Leucippe 
Rochefort 4-7 a = ji Opinion sur le monde. 
Arsenal 2091 à ix ki Examen (15 chapters). 
Rouen 1575 i i £ Les Trois Imposteurs. 
Vire 152 F H + 
Mazarine 3561 i je & 
Boulogne 112 id n i 
N. Ac. fr. 4369 * * $ 
Troyes 2320 x fy Sentiments des philosophes sur 
âme. 
Le Philosophe. 
Tours 971 Š $ Diss. sur les martyrs. 
De ame. 
Opinion sur le monde. 
Reims 651 z * Les Trois imposteurs. 
Le Ciel ouvert. 
Arsenal 2869 # 
Arsenal 2870 Opinion sur le monde. 
Mazarine 3560 x Essay de métaphysique. 
Lettre de Boyer. 
Bordeaux 828 t Examen de la religion; (11 


chapters), etc. 
Gand 503 5 Panthéisticon. 
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Ms. No. Ame Juifs Nouveau Test. Other Mss. 
Besançon 418 : Essay de métaphysique. 
$ Lettre de Boyer. 

Mazarine 1195 5 Des Oracles. 
Des Miracles, etc. 
Carpentras 954 z Le Ciel ouvert. 


Thrasibule à Leucippe. 
Examen (11 chapters). 


Sorbonne 760 n Examen (11 chapters). 
Doutes. 
F. fr. 13213 z Doutes. 


Lectures de Boul. 
Lectures de Boul. 


Brussels 1818 
N. Ac. fr. 11074 
F. fr. 12236 
Alençon 35 
Leningrad 

Phil. 6 D 
Laon 536 
Troyes 2377 
Rouen 165 z 


* *** 


An examination of the above table brings out certain salient facts. In 
the first place, it is quite apparent that in the minds of some copyists three 
separate titles (7. e. Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme, Opinion des 
anciens sur les juifs, and L’Examen critique du Nouveau Testament) were 
regarded as forming a complete work. In fact, in two cases (Mazarine 
3561 and Arsenal 2091) a new title, Motifs pressants pour exciter la foi des 
chrétiens et pour leur en faire fréquemment produire des actes, was given to 
the Examen critique du Nouveau Testament and the Opinion des anciens sur 
les juifs, which thus became Parts I and II of a new title. In Rochefort 4-7, 
the three essays plus the Opinion des anciens sur le monde are considered 
as the four parts of a complete work.? The question naturally arises as to 
whether the three treatises came from the same author and were separated 
by copyists or whether they proceeded from several origins and were united 
in the form of a factitious Recueil by copyists. The Opinion des anciens sur 
la nature de [ame and the Opinion des anciens sur le monde were undoubt- 
edly written by the same person, for p. 62 of the former work presents 
confirmation of the fact in this sentence: “On peut ajouter a cet endroit de 
Platon ce que nous avons dit ailleurs du systéme de la grande année.” The 
“ailleurs” is clearly a reference to the Opinion des anciens sur le monde. 
Proof that the Opinion des anciens sur les juifs also came from the same 
source exists in a manuscript note of Reims 651: “L’auteur de cette dis- 
sertation en a fait deux autres: l’une sur l’origine du monde, la seconde sur 
les martyrs. Elles sont toutes trois insérées dans un recueil intitulé Disser- 
tations mélées sur divers sujets importants et curieux. Amst., Bernard, 1740, 
2 vols., p. in-8° mais remplis de fautes.” This note of Reims 651 is partially 


2 Marked Partie préliminaire, Partie zere, Partie 2¢, Partie 3°. 
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confirmed by the “Avis du libraire au lecteur” in Bernard’s Dissertations 
which states that the three essays are from one pen. If we accept this 
evidence, there is a strong presumption that the author of the three 
treatises is accountable also for the Examen critique du Nouveau Testament 
which is found so frequently with first one and then another of them and 
twice is actually joined to one of the number to form a new title. 

Once the theory that one individual wrote the four essays is accepted, 
another problem immediately arises. When Dubuisson saw the manuscript, 
there were four treatises in it, one of which was the De /’ Examen instead of 
the Opinion des anciens sur le monde. Likewise, four of the manuscripts 
(Douai 703, Rochefort 4-7, Arsenal 2091, and Rouen 1575) contain a 
fourth part, but in each case it is different (Arsenal 2091, Examen de la 
religion; Douai 703, Thrasibule a Leucippe; Rochefort 4-7, Opinion des 
anciens sur le monde; Rouen 1575, Les Trois imposteurs). Are these treatises 
to be attributed to the same author or should their inclusion be blamed 
upon the copyists who made factitious Recueils? It so happens that in one 
instance, Rochefort 4-7, the fourth essay, Opinion des anciens sur le monde, 
did come from the same pen as the others. In other Recueils, however, the 
works which accompany these three treatises have already been assigned 
to Fréret, Dumarsais, Boulainvilliers, and, in the case of Dubuisson’s 
manuscript, to Lévesque de Burigny and Fréret. How then can they be 
included in a work written ostensibly by another? 

In the absence of absolutely positive proof, one might venture to suggest 
a logical solution to the problem. It appears that in its earliest form, the 
manuscript consisted of four separate parts: Opinion des anciens sur le 
monde, Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme, Opinion des anciens sur 
les juifs, and the Examen critique du Nouveau Testament. These were 
assembled by the author as one continuous work, an example of which we 
find in Rochefort 4-7. One of the parts, Opinion des anciens sur le monde 
was published in 1740 in the Dissertations mélées sur divers sujets impor- 
tants et curieux of J. F. Bernard. It was deemed unnecessary by the copy- 
ists to add this printed treatise henceforth to the other three. Manu- 
scripts Vire 152, Mazarine 3561, Boulogne 112, B. N. N. Ac. fr. 4369 
represent this second stage in the presentation of the work. Some copyists, 
however, recognizing that there were originally four parts, added a fourth 
deistic treatise to the three already assembled. Hence Douai 703, Arsenal 
2091, and Rouen 1575 as well as Dubuisson’s manuscript represent a third 
stage in the transformation. There were copyists who further dismembered 
the work, some utilizing one part with various treatises, and others, as in 
B.N. f. fr. 12236, presenting a single portion with no accompanying essay 
or essays. There is no way of ascertaining whether the stages were effected 
in chronological sequence, but it seems highly probable that the first two 
were so effected. The last two, however, could easily have occurred simul- 
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taneously, or even, what we have regarded as the last stage could have 
been the original compilation. 

The author of the four original essays of the Recueil was Jean Baptiste 
de Mirabaud (1675-1760), secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie Française, 
acquaintance of Boulainvilliers and Fréret, and friend of Dumarsais and 
Le Mascrier. In the Notice sur J. B. de Mirabaud, p. 15, Paul de Mirabaud 
has given a curious insight into the methods of the eighteenth century 
secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie Française: 


Ecrivant beaucoup, imprimant et publiant fort peu, ne travaillant 
le plus souvent que pour lui seul, il ne faisait part de ses productions 
qu’à un petit nombre d’amis et de connaisseurs, auxquels il les lisait 
lorsqu'il en était prié, encore avec une sorte de regret. Ces lectures in- 
times étaient fort à la mode au XVIII: siècle; les œuvres inédites ont 
une saveur particulière, qui était alors très appréciée. 


The picture of Mirabaud composing his treatises and reading them to 
his friends suggests what may have taken place in the case of many other 
writings of the period. It is neither by chance that the Opinion des anciens 
sur la nature de ame is included among the readings of the comte de 
Boulainvilliers nor by accident that Le Mascrier and Dumarsais con- 
stituted themselves its editors. One even wonders if other manuscripts 
such as the Essay de métaphysique, the Examen de la religion, the Trois 
imposteurs, the Sentiments des philosophes sur l'âme, the De l Examen, Le 
Philosophe, and the Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe were incorporated with 
the three treatises by chance. Does this not signify a close relationship 
between Mirabaud, Boulainvilliers, Fréret, Dumarsais, and Le Mascrier? 
Does it not indicate the existence of a tenuous organization, a “coterie 
philosophique,” at least forty years before the “coterie holbachique’’? 

The first essay of the series was undoubtedly the Opinion des anciens sur 
le monde. It must not have circulated in manuscript very long, since only 
three copies now are extant: Rochefort 4-7, Arsenal 2870, and Tours 971. 
A note in Paulmy’s catalogue [Arsenal 6299, f. 239, No. 1788] gives a short 
account of the history of Arsenal 2870: 


Cet ouvrage est venu à mon père de feu M. le Cte de Boulainvilliers 
et il y a toute apparence qu’il est de lui ou du moins qu'il l’a tiré 
des ouvrages de Spinoza ou d’autres athées. V. No. 1885 sur M. de 
Boulainvilliers. 


Paulmy’s statement of fact may be accepted, although his surmise that 
Boulainvilliers was the author must be rejected. Arsenal 2870 thus passed 
from Mirabaud to Boulainvilliers to D’Argenson. This transference is 
significant since it not only establishes the close connection between 
Mirabaud and Boulainvilliers, but it also, since Boulainvilliers died in 
1722, fixes the final date at which the treatise could have been written. 
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That there were but a few of these manuscripts can possibly be explained 
by the relatively early publication of the work, for it appeared, as we have 
seen, in the Dissertations mélées sur divers sujets importants et curieux 
(Amsterdam, 1740) of J. F. Bernard, and again in 1751 when it was edited 
by Dumarsais and Le Mascrier. According to Paul de Mirabaud (op. cit., 
p. 19) some changes were made in the latter edition by Le Mascrier who 
added portions from a manuscript of De Maillet’s Te//iamed which hap- 
pened to be in his possession. There seems to have been no great protest at 
the publication of Mirabaud’s work, probably because its contents were 
not regarded as dangerous. 

And yet the treatise should have been perused with greater care by the 
adherents of orthodoxy. Mirabaud possessed a solid erudition and an 
insinuating style which made it possible to advance his own opinions under 
the guise of those of the ancients. His purpose in the Opinion des anciens sur 
le monde was none other than to disprove the first chapter of Genesis, but 
he masked it so effectively under a deluge of erudition that it was per- 
ceived only by those who were searching for arguments in favor of the re- 
jection of the Bible. Even in 1751, the editor deemed it necessary to add a 
note at the end of the treatise for fear that the public would misconstrue 
its contents: “Mais le dessein de l’auteur dans ce chapitre et même dans 
tout le traité n’est pas si caché qu’on ne puisse s’apercevoir que son 
véritable but est de montrer que le monde est éternel, et que les hommes 
sont de toute éternité sur la terre.” 

Nothing seems more harmless than Mirabaud’s exposition of the plan 
of his work (Edition 1751, pp. 2-3): 


Voici l’ordre que nous nous sommes proposé d’observer dans ce 
traité. Nous exposerons d’abord l’idée que les anciens se sont formée 
du systéme général du monde. Nous rapporterons ensuite leurs opi- 
nions sur son origine, et sur la fin qu’il doit avoir; de là, nous passerons 
a ce qui regarde la terre en particulier; nous ferons voir ce que les 
anciens en ont pensé; nous donnerons une idée de leur géographie, et 
nous parlerons des révolutions auxquelles ils ont cru la terre sujette; 
et nous verrons enfin ce qu'ils ont cru sur l’origine des hommes et des 
animaux qui habitent la terre. 


Thus, on the surface, it appears to be a treatise on the geography of the 
ancients. Nevertheless, Mirabaud proceeds cautiously to investigate ques- 
tions vital to the Christian Religion such as, how the world was formed, 
whether matter existed before the formation of the world, what one should 
understand by the term “create,” whether the world would have an end, 
whether matter would ever be totally destroyed, whether there ever was a 
universal flood, whether there could be a widespread flood caused by rain, 
whether all races are descended from Adam and Noah, and finally whether 
mankind has inhabited the globe over a longer period of time than Moses 
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supposed. To each question, he gives indirectly a decidedly unorthodox 
answer, representing it as the general opinion of the ancients or that of a 
distinguished group of ancients. For instance, to show that matter existed 
before the present form of the universe, Mirabaud digresses at length on 
the theory of the atomists and praises it highly. To insinuate that the 
flood was local rather than world-wide, he cites the flood of Deucalion 
which was also believed by the Greeks to be general. He draws the modest 
conclusion that (p. 95) “dans ces temps grossiers, les hommes vivant dans 
l'ignorance et dans la simplicité ne connaissaient du monde que ce qui les 
environnait,” and then hastens to remark that probably Noah fell into 
error like the majority of people. To demonstrate that man has inhabited 
the globe longer than is supposed, he quotes the annals of the Chinese, 
adding (p. 129): “il paraitrait du moins que le monde aurait été habité 
plusieurs milliers d’années au-dessus du temps que Moise a fixé pour son 
commencement.” Nowhere does he state that he is trying to prove these 
things. The proofs result from the acceptance of the opinions of the an- 
cients. This indirect method of attack was not new in the evolution of the 
philosophic movement. Fontenelle had already used it effectively in the 
Histoire des oracles and again in the De l’Origine des fables. But whereas 
Fontenelle, with but few exceptions, skirted the inevitable conclusion but 
rarely suggested it, the Perpetual Secretary of the French Academy, who 
was probably as erudite as the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, and certainly more serious, suggested the conclusion, but did not 
insist upon it. 

Mirabaud’s method was so successful in the Opinion des anciens sur le 
monde that he was led to continue it in his second work: Opinion des an- 
ciens sur la nature de l'âme. In the latter, the method has been strengthened 
considerably. He has passed from discreet suggestion to bold affirmation, 
which fact may explain the exclusion of the second essay from J. F. 
Bernard’s Dissertations mélées (1740) as well as Mirabaud’s irritation when 
Dumarsais and Le Mascrier published it in 1751, under the title De / Ame 
et de son immortalité. It was seemingly the most popular of Mirabaud’s 
contributions to the movement, since twenty manuscript copies of it are 
still to be found in public libraries. For the most part the author remained 
unknown, or it was wrongly attributed. Bordeaux 828 (XXXII), for in- 
stance, assigned it to Diderot. Only Arsenal 2869 has a bibliographical 
notice of any consequence: 


Voyez sciences et arts, No. 195 où l’on renvoye à ia Théologie No. 
1492 E. 
A second note in the same manuscript states: 


Ce volume-ci mst. est du même genre que le précédent [ż. e. Arsenal 
2870] et ne doit pas en être séparé. 
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The first reference is to Paulmy’s manuscript catalogue (Arsenal 6299, 
f. 239, No. 1789) where we find the statement: 


J'ai placé ce mst. et aux Sciences Arts et à l'Histoire. Différents 
autres msts. de M. de Boulainvilliers. Cet ouvrage me vient de méme 
source? [7. e. from Boulainvilliers to D’Argenson to Paulmy] que le 
précédent [ż. e. Opinion des anciens sur le monde] et j'en porte par con- 
séquent le même jugement [ż. e. that it was written by Boulainvilliers 
or copied by him from Spinoza or some other atheist]. Pankoucke 
prétend qu’il est tiré d’un mst. cité par De Bure comme rare intitulé 
Theophrastus redivivus. 


As a matter of fact, it is not unlikely that Paulmy’s copy did come from 
Boulainvilliers, since a manuscript copy of the Histoire des opinions des 
anciens sur la nature de [ame is included in Volume IV of the Extraits de 
M. le Comte de Boulainvilliers, avec des réflexions. (N. Ac. fr. 11074.) In 
another place in his catalogue,’ Paulmy has contributed some further in- 
formation on the printing of the book: 


L’auteur s'appelait M. l’Abbé Le Mascrier, Jean-Baptiste. Ce livre 
a été imprimé sans permission; il y a des choses hardies, mais trés 
philosophiques. L’auteur est mort à Paris en 1760, âgé de 65 [#. e. 85] 
ans. Ce livre a été imprimé par David Jeune.° 


From Paulmy’s information and the confirmation of the Lectures et 
réflexions of the Count of Boulainvilliers, a date can be set before which the 
treatise had to be written. Since Boulainvilliers who died in 1722 was so 
interested in it that he possessed one copy and gave another to D’Argenson, 
Mirabaud must have composed it before 1722. Since the Opinion des an- 
ciens sur la nature de l'âme contains a note referring to the Opinion des 
anciens sur le monde, it is obvious that the latter was composed first. 

The treatise consists of a short introduction plus five chapters usually 
entitled: 


I. Première idée que les hommes ont eue de l’âme. 
II. Origine de l’immortalité de l’âme. 
III. Opinion des anciens sur l’état de l’Âme après cette vie. 
IV. Idées que les anciens avaient de l’âme quoiqu’immortelle. 
V. De ceux qui ont rejetté l’immortalité de l’âme. 


3 See Arsenal 6299, f. 239, No. 1788. 

4 Arsenal 6282, p. 94. 

5 A treatise called Traité de l'immortalité de l'âme which bears but little resemblance to 
the Opinion was published in Volume I of J. F. Bernard’s Dissertations mélées. The author 
of the Traité was not named. In the edition of 1778 (Londres) of De l Ame et de son im- 
mortalité, the author was given as J. B. de Mirabaud (1675-1760). In the notice of Paul de 
Mirabaud sur J. B. de Mirabaud, p. 19, Le Mascrier and Dumarsais are given as the 
editors of the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme. Mirabaud is given as the author. 
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The introduction calls attention to two opposite views held by the public 
on the question of the immortality of the soul, and affirms the necessity 
of examining the question anew. The following paragraph gives an idea of 
the general plan and purpose of the work: 


L’extréme intérêt que nous avons à découvrir si nous devons un jour 
cesser d’être ou si nous serons toujours, peut bien nous engager à faire 
quelques efforts pour nous en éclaircir. Mais ce n’est pas avec un 
esprit timide et prévenu, qui ne respecte et ne connaît que son siècle, 
que nous devons l’entreprendre. I] faut sortir de cette enceinte d’opi- 
nions présentes où la naissance et l'éducation nous ont renfermés. Il 
faut affranchir cette barrière qui nous environne, donner un champ 
libre à nos réflexions, et nous transportant dans les siècles les plus 
reculés, examiner sans prévention ce qu’on a pensé avant nous sur la 
nature de notre ame. [Laon 536, f. 1°°.] 


The first chapter proceeds with a definition of the word “‘soul” which 
recalls vividly that of Voltaire in the Dictionnaire. Although it is conve- 
niently considered “une substance immatérielle tellement unie au corps que 
les mouvements de l’un sont nécessairement suivis des mouvements de 
Pautre,” it originally meant “respiration animale,” or “matière subtile ou 
déliée.” “Ame et esprit ne signifiaient autre chose dans leur origine que 
souffle et vent.” Indeed, the writers of the Scriptures had no other term to 
designate the Spirit of God than the one connoting “souffle” or “vent.” 
The Jews and, later, the Greeks and the Romans, had no conception of an 
immaterial being. Only after Plato was an effort made to “spiritualiser 
lame.” 

In the second chapter, Mirabaud discusses the origin of the idea of im- 
mortality. Psychologically, it is founded on “amour-propre.” Politically, 
it was encouraged by certain nations as a restraining influence upon the 
public. The Egyptians were the first race to invent the doctrine. But it was 
not current in Egypt until after the departure of the Israelites, for Moses 
had no idea whatsoever of the immortality of the soul: 


On peut dire encore que cette opinion n’était pas établie quand les 
juifs ont quitté l’Egypte puisque Moise élevé dans la théologie la plus 
secrette du pays n’en avait aucune connaissance. Or il faut supposer 
qu’il n’aurait pas manqué de l’établir parmi les peuples d’une répu- 
blique naissante dont il était le législateur et le chef comme la plus 
propre à maintenir le gouvernement et la Religion qu’il leur pres- 
crivait. On peut encore ajouter que les juifs si attachés de tout temps 
aux usages et aux mœurs de leurs pères, n’ont été instruits de l’immor- 
talité qu’au temps de leur retour de Babilone et qu’ils n’auraient pu 
l’ignorer si longtemps si cette opinion eût régné en Egypte, ou dans le 
temps du séjour qu’ils y ont fait ou depuis. 
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Mirabaud says that the Jews did not have the idea until their return from 
the Babylonian captivity. In attributing the conception of immortality to 
a race older than the Jewish, Mirabaud was faced with a difficulty. Ac- 
cording to his usual reasoning the very antiquity of the concept entitles it 
to respect. However, he is, in this treatise, as true to Bayle as he was to 
Fontenelle in L’Opinion des anciens sur le monde and argues that (p. 34) 
“pour quiconque veut se garder de l’erreur, l’antiquité d’une opinion et son 
universalité est moins une preuve de son authenticité, qu’un juste sujet de 
la révoquer en doute.” 

The third chapter deals with various theories concerning the survival 
of the soul. In earliest times, metempsychosis prevailed as a belief, but 
later was superseded by the idea of a paradise. Mirabaud takes the slyest 
of his thrusts at this latter belief: 


Cependant on peut assurer qu’ils étaient peu fixes dans leurs sen- 
timents, et que pendant qu’ ils assuraient une chose, la superstition les 
faisait souvent agir comme s’ils eussent cru le contraire. . . . Ils 
étaient souvent assez simples pour s’imaginer, qu’un imposteur ou un 
visionnaire eût le pouvoir de les en tirer, et de suspendre l’exécution 
de la sentence des Dieux. (Edition 1751, p. 46.) 


He is then led to investigate the origin of the doctrine of the future life. 
It is based, he asserts, on the feeling that rewards and punishments are 
necessary. But, to accept this belief, one must suppose that man is free to 
act as he chooses. One has the impression that Mirabaud, himself, is siding 
with the opponents of the doctrine who claim that rewards and punish- 
ments are meted out in this life. For although he admits, like Voltaire, 
that “l’idée de l’immortalité est une idée utile et bonne au bien de la 
société en général,” he concludes that “les vertus humaines n’ont jamais 
été si bien practiquées que par Cicéron, Caton, Maecène, Sénèque . . . et 
tant d’autres qui très certainement ne croyaient pas l’âme immortelle et 
n’attendaient après la mort ni récompense ni châtiments.” 

In the fourth chapter, Mirabaud takes up the problem of thinking mat- 
ter. Before Plato, all the philosophers agreed that the soul was corporeal. 
Modern metaphysicians, in order to spiritualize the soul, have adopted the 
reasoning of Plato. They presume that since extent is the only known 
property of matter, it cannot have other properties, such as thought. 
Mirabaud, like Voltaire, contends that philosophers do not know what 
properties matter may have, and that they are even more vague concerning 
those of thought: 


S'il est vrai que la matière soit incapable de penser, certainement 
l'existence de l’esprit est pleinement démontrée, mais si nous n’avons 
qu’une idée imparfaite de la matière, l’argument ne conclut rien. Or il 
est absolument impossible de prouver que la matière soit aussi par- 


LA 


faitement connue qu’on se l’imagine. Outre les propriétés de l'étendue 
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qu'on lui accorde, elle en a vraisemblablement d’autres que nous 
n’imaginons ni ne concevons pas, et peut-être que les sensations et la 
pensée dont on croit aujourd’hui le corps incapable, sont des propri- 
étés de la matière lesquelles ne nous sont point connues. (pp. 80 ff.) 


In the fifth chapter Mirabaud returns to the question of the immortality 
of the soul, concerning himself particularly with those who have rejected 
this theory. He finds that their numbers are small, but “ils l’emportent de 
beaucoup d’ailleurs par leur esprit et par leur mérite.” In the group are 
thinkers, legislators, historians, and a long list of notable skeptics: Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Socrates, Pythagoras, Lucretius, Seneca, Cicero, 
Pliny, Hippocrates, Dicæarchus, Epicurus, Euhemerus, Diagoras, and sur- 
prisingly enough, Plato who contradicts himself continually in speaking 
of the soul and thus could not have believed in immortality. This attack 
against Plato will find an echo in Voltaire. Mirabaud finishes the discus- 
sion with an observation dear to Bayle’s heart, namely, that man’s conduct 
is not determined by his beliefs; hence the value of the doctrine of im- 
mortality is negligible. 

The treatise usually ends with a quotation from Horace: “Mors ultima 
linea rerum” followed by a short poem: 


Aimable et chére Iris 4 qui je rends hommage 

De ce petit ouvrage; 

Quand la Parque inflexible aura tranché tes jours, 

Si l’amant qui t’adore 

Doit survivre a leur cours, 

Tu pourras dans son cœur quelque temps vivre encore, 
Mais ne te promets point en lisant ce traité 

D'autre immortalité. 


Certain of the manuscripts, for instance Laon 536 and N. Ac. fr. 11074, are 
followed by two short Latin treatises adapted from Seneca “De Anima” 
and “De Conditione animae post mortem.” 

The Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme is but one essay of a series 
which discuss the origin and nature of the soul. Another closely resembling 
it, the Sentiments des philosophes sur la nature de l'âme, was circulated,° 
though not widely, in the eighteenth century. It appeared relatively early 
in the Nouvelles libertés de penser, 1743. Paul de Mirabaud did not hesitate 
to attribute it to Mirabaud, while Quérard assigned it to Boulainvilliers. 
Both attributions were given without reasons for their justification, and, 
in truth, evidence pointing to the author is very difficult to establish. It is 
true that the compact little treatise is very similar to the Opinion des 
anciens sur la nature de l'âme but this resemblance might result from imita- 


6 Only three copies now exist. 
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tion of Mirabaud. It seems certain that the Sentiments took its origin in the 
activities of the Boulainvilliers group, and it is not improbable that 
Mirabaud was directly responsible for it. A reference (p. 17) to Van Hel- 
mont, writer of the Cabbala denudata (Francfort, 1684), a work which 
appeared in Boulainvilliers’s Lectures and in which he was very much in- 
terested makes it plausible that the author was someone in his group.’ 
Since, however, the Sentiments contains a reference (Edition 1770, p. 33) 
to Houtteville’s Religion chrétienne prouvée par les faits (1722), it seems 
more likely that Mirabaud wrote the work than Boulainvilliers, and that it 
was written slightly later than 1722. 

This short treatise proposes to (p. 2) “rapporter succinctement, sans 
cependant rien omettre d’essentiel, les différentes preuves sur lesquelles 
les philosophes de l’un et l’autre parti se sont crus bien fondés à soutenir 
leur opinion” on the mortality or immortality of the soul. In the first 
chapter, the author presents nine orthodox proofs of the soul’s immortality: 
the superiority of the human soul over that of animals, the consensus in 
belief in immortality among all nations, man’s power to think and express 
his thoughts, his ability to organize “les arts et les sciences les plus sub- 
limes,” the respect and fear of animals for man, a feeling which can be 
inspired only by his superiority of soul, the doctrine of rewards and pun- 
ishments, the existence of “démons, génies, et esprits folets.”® To these 
eight has been joined the proof of the authority of religions, confirmed by 
miracles and prophecies. “Enfin, l’on observe que ceux qui nient lim- 
mortalité de nos âmes sont ordinairement des libertins ou des méchants, 
que la crainte de la punition dans une autre vie, des crimes qu’ils ont com- 
mis en celle-ci, portent à s’imaginer qu’il n’y en a pas et à soutenir que 
l’âme meurt avec le corps.” (p. 9.) 

Those who deny the immortality of the soul reject miracles as an evi- 
dence of immortality in the Christian Religion. Moreover, they deny the 
existence “de tous esprits séparés du corps, quelques noms qu’on leur ait 
donnés et regardent comme des fables ce qu’on avance là-dessus, pré- 
tendant que tout ce qu'on en dit est de même nature que ce qui a été dit 
anciennement des oracles, qu’on convient aujourd’hui généralement 
n'avoir été que l’effet de l’avarice et de l’adresse des sacrificateurs et des 
Prétresses, favorisées de la superstition des peuples de ce tems.” (p. 13.) 
The superiority of human beings over animals is also discredited as a proof 
of man’s immortality. In the first place, this superiority is overestimated. 
In some cases, man is actually inferior. After all, human and animal 
creatures have the same organs, and what is called “pensée” and “raison- 


7 Lévesque de Burigny was also much interested in the Cabbala denudata. See infra, p. 229. 

8 “Ce serait en vain que l’homme adorerait ce Créateur du ciel et de la terre et lui rendrait 
des hommages, qu’il s’abstiendrait du mal pour faire le bien, s’il ne devait y avoir aucune 
récompense pour les bonnes actions ni aucune punition pour les mauvaises.” 
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nement” is but a modification of these organs. Nor is man’s body more 
marvellous than that of other animals. He is actually less handsome, less 
strong, less vigorous than some, and his much vaunted social qualities are 
rivalled by the bees and beavers. The concurrence of nations in the belief 
in immortality does not prove it, but indicates, on the other hand, “‘l’a- 
mour-propre des hommes, qui ne pouvant penser qu’avec douleur à leur 
anéantissement, ont imaginé cette flatteuse maniére d’exister aprés la 
destruction du corps. . . .” (p. 26.) Legislators, magistrates, and min- 
isters of religion have encouraged this doctrine because it was to their in- 
terest to do so. Furthermore, the argument that belief in the immortality 
of the soul was general among nations is faulty since the Essenians, a sect 
of the Jews, refused to accept it and “la plupart des anciens philosophes 
Pont crue mortelle ou passagère d’un corps dans l’autre.” Finally, it is 
absurd to maintain that future rewards and punishments are necessary. In 
short: “Après avoir combattu de cette sorte les raisons dont on prétend 
prouver l’immortalité de l’âme humaine, ils ajoutent qu’il n’y en a aucune 
de convaincante, et qu’elles ne sont au plus à notre amour-propre que des 
motifs de l’espérer.” 

The third chapter is devoted entirely to an exposition of Spinoza’s ideas 
concerning the soul and its immortality. Spinoza claims that there is an 
“Ame universelle répandue dans toute la matière et surtout dans Pair,” a 
soul composed of a subtle material, like fire. This subtle matter is constant- 
ly ready to unite with the body of an animal. Differences in intelligence 
may be explained therefore by the varying temperaments and organs of 
individuals since these two factors determine their ability to receive the 
universal soul: 


On peut même, ajoute-t-il, perfectionner en l’homme les puissances 
de l’âme ou de l’entendement en modifiant les organes par le secours 
des sciences, de l’éducation, de l’abstinence, de certaines nourritures 
et boissons. (p. 21.) 


Although one may question the attribution of the Sentiments des phi- 
losophes sur la nature de l'âme to Mirabaud, one can scarcely refuse him the 
Opinion des anciens sur les juifs. An examination of the eleven extant 
copies of this treatise brings out its relationship to the Opinion des anciens 
sur la nature de l'âme. As we have seen, it forms in Mazarine 3561 and 
Arsenal 2091 the second part of the Motifs pressants, the first part being 
the Examen critique du Nouveau Testament. In Rochefort 4-7, Rouen 1575, 
Boulogne 112, it follows the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme. In 
Reims 651, it occurs without either the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de 
Lame or the Examen critique du Nouveau Testament. In Douai 703, it is the 
second part of the manuscript which begins with Thrasibule a Leucippe. In 
Mazarine 1195, it is entitled Theophrastus redivivus, Traduction des quatre 
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premiers chapitres du Theophrastus redivivus. Only Reims 651 has a note of 
bibliographical nature which reads: 


L'auteur de cette dissertation en a fait encore deux autres: l’une 
sur /’Origine du monde, la seconde sur le Martyre. Elles sont toutes 
trois insérées dans un recueil intitulé Dissertations mélées sur divers 
sujets importants et curieux. Amst. Bernard, 1740, 2 vols. p. in-8° mais 
remplis de fautes. 


This notice is not absolutely exact. There is in the Recueil of Bernard a 
Lettre à M*** sur les juifs, où il est prouvé que le mépris dans lequel la nation 
juive est tombée, est antérieur à la malédiction de Fésus-Christ. In the “avis 
du libraire au lecteur,” the article is attributed to an author “qui jusqu’à 
présent n’a pas eu la hardiesse de mettre son nom entier à aucun ouvrage 
et s’est contenté de se faire connaître au public par des lettres initiales 
mises à la fin d’une préface.” Presumably Mirabaud is designated, for the 
writer of the note assigns the treatise in question, the Dissertation sur 
l'origine du monde and the Dissertation sur les martyrs all to the same author. 
The Opinion des anciens sur les juifs was published in 1769 (Londres) over 
the name of Feu M. de Mirabaud. There is an appreciable difference be- 
tween the text of Bernard and the edition of 1769. The manuscript copies 
resemble the edition of 1769. 

Superficially, the treatise seems to be an historical exposition of the 
Jewish race, but a careful reading of it reveals the writer’s deeper and more 
serious purpose. The general tenor becomes apparent even in the first 
chapter “Idée du peuple de Dieu” which discusses why the Jews have 
always been hated. Mirabaud, like Voltaire who undoubtedly utilized this 
work, is not gentle with the Jewish race. He points out how in antiquity 
they were thought to be “lépreux” and “égyptien,” and suggests slyly that 
the “égyptien”? was by no means a misnomer, since they took from the 
Egyptians (Mazarine 1196, p. 6) “la circoncision, l’horreur pour le pour- 
ceau, les jeûnes observés la veille des fêtes, la distinction des Ecritures en 
sacrées et prophanes, et celle des animaux en purs et impurs.” The He- 
brews and Egyptians even adored the same kinds of gods. Jews were hated 
for several reasons: they insulted the gods of other races, and they de- 
tested and tried to exterminate other races. Hence in all popular uprisings 
(p. 12) “ils étaient les premières victimes de l’indignation publique.” They 
were scorned because of their insistence upon circumcision, and reviled for 
their extraordinary credulity, especially in miracles. To be sure, the pagans 
also had miracles “mais ces prodiges et ces miracles n’étaient ni en si grand 
nombre ni si surprenants que ceux dont on voyait les livres des Juifs 
remplis.” (p. 24.) 

The remaining chapters describe with much erudition and artifice the 
condition of Judaea at the time of Christ. While seeming to explain in a 
scientific way the “moment,” Mirabaud keeps up a constant but indirect 
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attack against the points of Christian dogma. Thus we are told that 
“lorsque Jésus Christ vint au monde, il y avait déjà longtemps que le 
sceptre était sorti de la maison de David.” (p. 37.) According to Mirabaud, 
the Evangelists do not agree on the exact date of Christ’s appearance. 
Moreover, Judaea was in a state of turmoil. There was a general tendency 
to form sects, notable among which were Theudas and Judas, the Ga- 
lilean, and later Bar Kochba, Sabbatai-Zevi, and the Herodians. “‘L’his- 
toire de Joseph est remplie de ces fourbes et de ces visionnaires qui sédui- 
saient alors les Juifs.” (p. 78.) A vast schism had come about in the Jewish 
Church between the Samaritans and the tribe of Judah, and even the tribe 
of Judah was divided into sects: namely, the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenians. Here Mirabaud analyzes carefully the doctrine of the individual 
sects, first because the Pharisees and Sadducees differed fundamentally on 
the question of the immortality of the soul, a question which profoundly 
interested him; and secondly, because the Essenians with their monks and 
monasteries seemed to him to have been the models of the later monastic 
organizations. He shows with malicious amusement how the Essenians, 
who are never mentioned in the New Testament, took their doctrine from 
the Pythagoreans. 

The final section of the treatise is very similar to the Israël vengée of 
Orobio. It contains two salient points. First, contrary to the version and 
claims of apostles and Christians, the Jewish race was not awaiting a 
Messiah at the time of Christ. And second, the Jewish Rabbis themselves 
object to the allegorical interpretations given by the Christians to the 
prophecies. Mirabaud, to demonstrate this faulty interpretation, takes up 
the prophecies of Isaiah, of Jacob, and of the Seventy Weeks of Daniel, the 
very three, in fact, which were discussed at some length in the Religion 
chrétienne analysée. Then, without any obvious insistence, but with real 
malice, he concludes by telling us what the “incrédules” said about the 
prophets.° 

The Opinion des anciens sur les juifs is a sort of preliminary essay to the 
De Fésus Christ more generally known as the Examen critique du Nouveau 
Testament which is still available in fifteen separate manuscripts. The posi- 
tion of this treatise in the Recueils where it appears with its companion 
treatises is not always the same. Sometimes, as in Rochefort 4-7, it is the 
last item; sometimes, as in Arsenal 2091, it is the first. The title rarely 
varies from De Jésus Christ: only B. N. f. fr. 13213 and Sorbonne 760 have 
changed it to Examen critique du Nouveau Testament, 1755, and Carpentras 
has called it Doutes sur la religion chrétienne, l Evangile en général. It was 


9 I have noted only two references of consequence. Reims 651 refers to Philostrate, Vie 
d’ Apollonius. Mazarine 1195 has (p. 117) a reference to Basnage, Histoire des Juifs which, 
according to Paul de Mirabaud, was in Mirabaud’s library. The printed edition of 1769 
refers (p. 113) to L’Examen de la religion, attribué à St. Evremont. Many of the notes of the 
printed edition, however, are by the editor, not by the author. 
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first published in 1769 under the title Réflexions impartiales sur l’ Evangile 
par Feu M. de Mirabaud, secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie française, 
Londres. In another edition, 1777, it was renamed Examen critique du 
Nouveau Testament, and bite to Fréret, “savant académicien de 
l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, mort à Paris en 1749.” It 
later entered into the 1792 edition of the Œuvres complètes de Fréret. Paul de 
Mirabaud” assigned it not to Fréret, but to Mirabaud. 

Much of the material is, as we have already noted, similar to many of 
the Notes attached to the Religion chrétienne analysée. It is not, however, 
divided into chapters. Carpentras has a table of contents which is in 
reality more an index than an indication of the manner in which the sub- 
ject matter is treated: “Evangiles canoniques, St. Matthieu, St. Marc, St. 
Luc, St. Jean, Résurrection de Lazare, Critique de Evangile, Exposition 
du fait, Examen du fait, Conclusion, Prédictions de Jésus Christ.” The 
work opens with a discussion of the large number of Gospels at the begin- 
ning of Christianity, and a list of those now declared apocryphal. “On fait 
monter le nombre de tous ces différents Evangiles à près de cinquante, et de 
ce nombre il y en a au moins trente qui sont de la première antiquité; il est 
vrai qu’on ne remarque pas dans ces ouvrages une grande conformité, ni 
quant aux faits, ni quant aux dogmes.” However, in the third century, the 
Gospels were reduced to four, “plus raisonnables et plus conformes entr’- 
elles.” Unfortunately, the dates of the four canonical works have remained 
uncertain and information concerning them is both insufficient and in- 
exact. Matthew constantly sees in the acts of Christ the fulfilment of some 
anterior prophecy. Mark follows Matthew closely. Luke, on the other hand, 
differs widely from both. He does not mention the massacre of the inno- 
cents, he is not in accord with Matthew on the date of Christ’s birth, and 
he gives a genealogy so different from Saint Matthew’s, that Mirabaud 
remarks of the two, “hors David, Salathiel et Zorobabel, on ne voit deux 
noms qui se ressemblent.” Mirabaud deals with this question of genealogy 
at an even greater length than Dumarsais. Moreover, he calls attention to 
a lack of conformity in the sequence of events as they are related in the 
Gospels. He attacks the authority of Saint John’s Gospel, for the reason 
that it contains elements of Platonism, an argument given also by the 
Unitarians for its rejection. Furthermore, according to the “esprits forts,” 
the whole Gospel of Saint John is filled with miracles. There follows an 
analysis of the proofs of the Christian Religion which are supposed, ac- 
cording to the author, to be founded on facts and on dogma: 


L’Evangile comprend deux choses qui demandent chacune une dis- 
cussion particuliére, les faits et les dogmes; c’est sur ce double fonde- 
ment qu'est élevé l’édifice Chrétien, de manière pourtant que l’une de 
ces choses est subordonnée à l’autre. Le dogmatique dépend absolu- 
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ment de l’historique dont il suppose l’exactitude; examinons séparé- 
ment ces deux choses qui sont la base de la foi chrétienne, on jugera 
par cet examen si l'Evangile mérite la croyance des hommes et s’il est 
digne de leur respect. (Edition 1777, p. 44.) 


Historically, the author shows the little effect Christianity had amongst 
the Jews after the death of Christ. He then treats of Philo, who, says he, 
“n’a jamais fait aucune mention de Jésus-Christ ni de ses miracles, ni de 
sa doctrine.” Josephus and Justus of Tiberias “ont ignoré toutes ces choses, 
le nom du nouveau Messie, la secte même des Chrétiens, tout cela leur est 
inconnu.” Josephus speaks of Judas, the Galilean, Jonathas, Theudas and 
even of John the Baptist and James, but not of the Christians. There was, 
however, inserted in the history of Josephus a spurious passage concerning 
Christ. The conclusion of this historical section is as follows (p. 89): 


C’est ainsi qu’en discutant toutes choses avec une critique exacte, 
on parvient à éclaircir un fait; c’est ainsi qu’en examinant avec atten- 
tion le point fondamental de la foi chrétienne, qui est le fait historique 
de l'Evangile, on parvient enfin à le connaître, ou plutôt, c’est ainsi 
qu’en voulant approfondir ce fait, on le voit absolument disparaître 
de la réalité, et ne plus exister que dans l’imagination des hommes. 


The question of dogma which Mirabaud promised to treat is ignored in 
favor of a lengthy discussion on the morality of Christ. Mirabaud, who, 
like all the critics, found it particularly difficult to attack the moral teach- 
ings of the New Testament, contented himself with the assertion that they 
were not superior to those of pagans who preceded Him. They were, how- 
ever, adapted to ignorant people and thus appeared more valuable than 
they really were. And Mirabaud hastens to point out that the teachings of 
Christ were not always in accord with His actions. But the reasoning of 
the author is neither lucid nor convincing in this final portion of his 
treatise. He condemns, for instance, Christ’s defense of the woman con- 
victed of adultery on the score that God’s law has nothing in common with 
man’s law and that such a defense would upset civil society. Such an argu- 
ment on the part of a man whose energies were devoted to proving that 
natural law which is at the basis of the organization of civil society is God’s 
law, is, to say the least, surprising." 

1 The De Jésus Christ may be dated approximately from a reference which occurs on 
p. 15: “Millius, dans les amples prolégoménes qui viennent de paraître à la tête de son 
nouveau Testament. . . .” The Novum Testamentum, Graecè: cum lectionibus variantibus, 
Mss. exemplarium, versionum editionum, SS. Patrum et Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, et in 
easdem notis: accedunt prolegomena: studio et labore Joan. Millii was published at Oxford 
in 1707. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE THEOPHRASTUS REDIVIVUS 


HE practice of writing several works in a series and uniting them 

in a Recueil was not limited to Mirabaud’s four essays. We have 

already mentioned several times a treatise entitled Theophrastus 
redivivus which, according to Prosper Marchand, existed in manuscript 
in the Baron of Hohendorff’s library in the early years of the eighteenth 
century. This manuscript has now completely disappeared, but there are 
various scattered references to it. Les Caractéres de la religion chrétienne, 
Mazarine 1192, p. 65, has a note which reads “voyez la traduction du 
chapitre de la fausseté des miracles de Theophrastus redivivus.” Paulmy 
quotes Pankoucke to the effect that the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de 
l’âme was extracted from this same Theophrastus redivivus [Arsenal 6299, 
f. 239, No. 1788]. The Opinion des anciens sur les juifs is entitled Theo- 
phrastus redivivus in Mazarine 1195, and a notation is added “traduction 
des quatre premiers chapitres du T. R.” The question suggests itself as to 
whether the author of the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme and 
the Opinion des anciens sur les juifs is not responsible also for the Theo- 
phrastus redivivus and whether these two treatises, as well as Mirabaud’s 
Opinion des anciens sur le monde and his De Jésus Christ, with which they 
were united to form an integral Recueil, were not all extracted portions of a 
larger Theophrastus redivivus no longer extant. Moreover, it should be re- 
membered that the Traité des miracles in Mazarine 1195 and L’ Ame mor- 
telle in Mazarine 1189 are supposed to be extracts from a Theophrastus 
redivivus. The Traité des oracles in Mazarine 1195, by the same author as 
the Traité des miracles, is presumably a portion of the same Recueil. Thus 
one might very well infer that the Theophrastus redivivus sive de tis quae 
dicuntur de diis, de mundo, de religione, de anima, de inferis et daemonibus, 
de vita secundum naturam et de contemnenda morte: opus ex philosophorum 
opinionibus constructum et doctissimis theologis ad diruendum propositum, 
was in reality a Recueil consisting of the Opinion des anciens sur le monde, 
Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’äme, Opinion des anciens sur les juifs, 
Examen critique du nouveau Testament, Traité des miracles, Traité des 
oracles, and L’ Ame mortelle. Whether, however, it is a Recueil made by one 
man or by a group is subject to conjecture. 

It is not unlikely that Mirabaud, or some other member of the Boulain- 
villiers group, composed the Ame mortelle, a treatise extant in two forms 
and under two titles. Arsenal 2239 is called L Ame matérielle ou nouveau 
système sur les faux principes des philosophes anciens et modernes et des 
nouveaux docteurs qui soutiennent son immatérialité, while Mazarine 1189 
is L’Ame mortelle ou réponse aux objections que font les partisans de son 
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immortalité, ouvrage traduit du manuscrit qui a pour titre: Theophrastus 
redivivus. Arsenal 2239 is divided into six sections, Mazarine 1189 into 
four. The longer of the treatises is Arsenal 2239 which contains a lengthy 
dissertation entitled: “Que notre âme ne diffère point de celle des bêtes 
et que les bêtes sont douées de raison.” This whole section has been sup- 
pressed in Mazarine 1189. Otherwise the ideas of the two copies are essen- 
tially the same, though their wording is different. Both manuscripts are 
unmistakably extracts of a longer and fuller treatise. For instance, the 
author of Arsenal 2239 remarks (p. 124): “Comme je l’ai fait voir dans le 
chapitre du péché originel,” which chapter does not exist in either treatise. 
And Arsenal 2239 as well as Mazarine 1189 concludes with nine points 
which have been established “dans ce chapitre.” In the light of these facts, 
it is very likely that L’ Ame mortelle and L’ Ame matérielle are two distinct 
versions of a portion of a treatise entitled Theophrastus redivivus. The 
attribution to Mirabaud is plausible but cannot be verified. The ideas 
are not unlike those in the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme, the 
erudition displayed is not unworthy of Mirabaud, and the subject is one 
which appealed to his interest. However, it must be admitted that these 
observations would apply equally well to Dumarsais or Fréret. 

Whoever its author may be, the treatise is worthy of attention. It is 
written with force, erudition and directness which combine to make it an 
effective weapon against the orthodox. The date of its composition can- 
not be definitely determined. The author in one instance (Arsenal 2239, 
p. 14) refers to “Paschius, professeur en Philosophie à Kiel [qui] soutint 
une dispute en 1704.” Farther on (idem, p. 49), he relates an incident which 
occurred in 1703, thus making it possible for us to fix a date after which 
the treatise was written. The references (Arsenal 2239, p. 33) to “le rêveur 
Descartes” and (idem, p. 31) to Malebranche whose arguments are called 
“ridicules” and “‘pitoyables,” lead us to place the date anywhere between 
1710 and 1734. This is confirmed by the reference (Arsenal 2239, p. 84) 
to Pierre Poiret who is represented as having renewed the peripatetic 
doctrine “‘de nos jours.” 

The opening section of the essay is a veritable encyclopedia of those who 
have believed the soul corporeal. The ancients with the exception of the 
Pythagoreans and the Platonists, the Sadducees and the Pharisees who 
(p. 6) “même avec les secours des livres attribués à Moyse n’ont point 
connu la spiritualité de l'âme,” the Church Fathers themselves down to 
the third century, a host of philosophers since the fourth century among 


1 cf. Quérard, La France littéraire: “Poiret, Pierre; ministre protestant, théologien 
mystique; né à Metz, le 15 avril, 1646, mort à Reinsbourg, petite ville près de Leyde, le 
21 mai, 1719.” Quérard gives a lengthy list of his works. I do not know which one is re- 
ferred to in L’Ame mortelle. The date 1719, however, in connection with the expression 
should have some significance. 
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whom should be noted Vanini, Corbinelli, Spinoza and Hobbes, all figure 
in the list. The author concludes significantly that (p. 13): 


C'est même le sentiment unanime des plus grands hommes et 
savants du siècle présent et qui paraît le plus vraisemblable qui n’osent 

se déclarer de peur de heurter l’opinion établie et s’exposer aux per- 

sécutions de ceux qui ont intérêt de soutenir ce qu'ils ne peuvent con- 

cevoir et ce qu'ils veulent et prétendent prouver, c’est-à-dire l’im- 

matérialité de l’âme. 

In the second section, he proposes to give convincing reasons to prove 
that the soul is mortal. These may be reduced to two “a priori” reasons 
and one empirical. “A priori,” he maintains that (p.18) “ce qui a 
commencé doit finir selon l’ordre naturel, ainsi notre âme doit suivre cette 
fatalité.” Everything subject to change is perishable, thus the soul, be- 
ing subject to change, must perish. The empirical reason seems to be 
more important. He shows that the soul depends upon the body, and not 
only grows old along with the organs of the body, but is modified by any 
disturbance due to sickness, or intoxication. At this point, he finds it 
necessary to consider the difference between the soul of man and that of 
animals, and gives a long list of philosophers to support his contention 
that thinkers, in general, have always been opposed to the principle that 
animals are pure machines. To those who now maintain that man has 
reason and animals have not, the author states (p. 39) “tout ce qui a l’usage 
des sens a aussi l’usage de la raison.” He tells many stories to demonstrate 
that animals not only think in the same way as men, but that they are 
capable of general as well as specific ideas. They have a science, an art, an 
organization, and in certain cases more skill than human beings. Witness, 
for example, the activities of bees, beavers, spiders. It is true that they 
have not as perfect reasoning ability as some men, but, on the other hand, 
they have more reason and prudence “que certains hommes qui vivent eux- 
mêmes comme les bêtes les plus stupides.” (p. 47.) They are even endowed 
sometimes with (p. 65) “vertus morales.” 

In the fourth section, the problem of thinking matter is taken up and 
solved in much the same way as in the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de 

‘âme. In answering the objection that thinking matter is inconceivable, 
the author replies that the phenomenon of matter in animals seeing, hear- 
ing, and carrying on other activities is just as inexplicable. Thus if all these 
activities can take place in animals with a material soul, why in order to 
explain acts in a human being do we have to presuppose that his soul is 
different from theirs? The section ends with an argument reminiscent of 
the 13th Lettre philosophique, namely, that God can add the property of 
thought to matter as He has added the property of spatiality (pp. 94-5): 


Je réponds que J’idée de la matière étant celle d’une substance 
solide et étendue, partout où se trouve une telle substance, il s’y trouve 
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la matière . . . ; quelques autres qualités non continues dans cette 
essence qu'il plaise à Dieu d’y ajouter. . . . Pourquoi Dieu ne pou- 
vait-il pas ajouter à d’autres parties de la matière le sentiment et les 
autres propriétés qui se trouvent dans les animaux? Est-ce que la 
puissance de Dieu ne peut aller jusques-là? Est-ce que les propriétés 
d’une plante et d’un animal ajoutées à la matière changeront les 
propriétés de la matière? . . . Pourquoi ne pourrait-on pas aller plus 
avant et dire: Dieu peut joindre à la matière la pensée et la raison? 


The following section gives a mechanical interpretation of the nature 
of the soul such as is found in the treatise Essais sur la recherche de la 
vérité. The soul is nothing more than the “esprits animaux,” which depend 
upon external objects as an impetus for their functioning. In this inter- 
play between “esprits animaux” and objects, memory and judgment 
originate and result in thought. Thought is nothing more than the impres- 
sion made upon the soul by external things. Hence the foundation of all 
thought is the senses. It is, indeed, surprising that this elementary Traité 
des sensations was written at least two decades before Condillac’s treatise. 
Still more astounding are the moral conclusions of the Ame mortelle. Since 
the inclinations depend entirely upon the movement of the “esprits 
animaux,” which in turn are determined by external objects, they are not 
free; and “les hommes sont bons ou mauvais de leur nature, chacun porte 
sa destinée écrite sur le front.” There is no freewill, no corruption of the 
senses. The passions are determined by nature, they are all good in them- 
selves and necessary for the preservation of human society. Hence good 
and evil, pain and pleasure are no more than relative terms in a highly 
deterministic universe. Even happiness is determined: 


Le bonheur d’étre vertueux vient donc de la nature; on n’est sage 
que selon qu’il plait au sang. (p. 121.) Il est donc faux de dire qu’il 
dépend de nous d’être heureux, d’être sages, d’être libres, tout cela 
ne dépend point de nous. (p. 123.) 


One is, to use the famous term of Diderot, “heureusement ou malheur- 
eusement né.” But it is to be remarked that although Diderot invented the 
term, the doctrine was not original with him. 

Mirabaud, in the Examen critique du Nouveau Testament, mentioned the 
“esprits forts” who criticize the excessive number of miracles in the New 
Testament. This question of miracles as a proof of the Divinity of the 
Christian Religion is investigated in a rather caustic little treatise entitled 
in Mazarine 1195 Des Miracles, traduction d'un chapitre du Mscr. intitulé 
Theophrastus redivivus. As we have stated above, we cannot with certainty 
attribute the work to Mirabaud, but it could very well have been written 
either by him or some other member of the Boulainvilliers group. There 
are at present only three manuscripts of it: Lille 219, Mazarine 1194 and 
1195. The two latter copies are independent of each other: Mazarine 1195 
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has a final paragraph, absent in 1194, which serves to introduce the follow- 
ing treatise Des Oracles, undoubtedly by the same author. The wording and 
phrasing of the two versions differ although their ideas are the same. 

In the Des Miracles, the author calls attention to the fact that the 
pagans had as many stories of mysterious and prodigious happenings as the 
Jews and the Christians, that these were just as impressive as Christian 
miracles, and, in many cases, exactly paralleled them. People, however, do 
not accept a pagan religion simply because it has miracles, and no more 
should they accept any other religion for that reason. Moreover, a miracle 
which does not have a natural interpretation is either some inexplicable 
natural phenomena, or the perpetration of a fraud recorded by an im- 
postor. The virulence of this treatise is reminiscent of the section on the 
miracles in Meslier’s Testament. Its author is very learned and cites from 
Godeau, M" de Tillemont, Fabricius, Thomassius, Huber, Maimbourg, the 
Logique de Port-Royal, Mabillon, Paul Lucas, Bartholin, Stalpart, Vol- 
schius, Riviére, Saumaise and Van Dale with incredible facility. He gives 
example after example of parallel miracles, of which the following is repre- 
sentative (Mazarine 1194, pp. 29-30): 


La chaste Suzanne accusée d’adultère, fut délivrée de la mort par la 
protection divine. La vestale Tacie accusée d’inceste, ne se délivra- 
t-elle pas du suplice aiant puisé de l’eau dans un crible, sans que l’eau 
passat au travers: une autre vestale pour montrer qu’elle avait été 
accusée injustement, ne fit-elle pas remonter avec sa ceinture un 
navire que la jeunesse de Rome avait tenté inutilement de tirer de 
l'endroit du Tibre où il était arrêté? 


The attack against the miracles of Christ is conducted along the same 
lines used by Meslier and later adopted by Voltaire. The method is simply 
a comparison between the miracles recorded in the Bible and those at- 
tributed to such pagans as Pythagoras, Abaris, Apuleius, and Apollonius. 
Especial attention is directed to Apollonius of Tyana who drove out 
demons, made predictions, cured the sick, revived the dead, made tri- 
umphant entries into cities, was resurrected and did many marvellous 
things. The account of his life ends with the bold statement that (p. 52): 
“Si les miracles d’Apollonius sont faux, il y a autant lieu de craindre que 
ceux de Jésus Christ le sont aussi.” The treatise states that the miracles of 
Moses, Christ, and the early Christians are not sufficiently authenticated. 
They are related by people who lived long after the events supposedly took 
place, or by individuals like the Evangelists who were interested in 
propagating belief in miracles. It is noteworthy that pagan historians make 
no mention of these prodigious events. Thus the author jumps from bold 
statement to bold statement, until he reaches his conclusion (p. 58) that 
“c’est donc bien à tort que l’on vante les miracles de Jésus Christ comme 
la preuve inébranlable de sa doctrine, puisque ce Messie tant élevé par les 
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Chrétiens, n’a rien fait dont le paganisme ne produise des exemples in- 
nombrables.” 

The concluding paragraph of Mazarine 1195 of Des Miracles promises 
“dans le chapitre suivant” a dissertation on the falsehoods perpetrated by 
Christians concerning the oracles. This article is the Des Oracles which 
follows the Des Miracles in both Mazarine 1194, 1195 and in Lille 219. 
The two copies at the Mazarine are, however, not exactly similar. The last 
paragraph of Mazarine 1195, extremely violent against the priesthood of 
all religions, does not appear in Mazarine 1194: 


Ce n’était donc pas les Démons qui rendaient les Oracles parmi les 
Payens, comme les Chrétiens le prétendent. C’étaient des prétres 
fourbes et imposteurs, comme l'ont été et comme il y a apparence que 
le seront toujours les prétres de n’importe quelle religion. Mais si nous 
sommes bien convaincus que les oracles de l’antiquité étaient l’ouvrage 
des hommes, que cependant dans le nombre plusieurs ont été accom- 
plis, même d’une façon surprenante, que penserons-nous des prédic- 
tions contenus dans l’Ancien et le Nouveau Testament? Quel juge- 
ment pourrons-nous porter de ces annonces faites par des saints morts 
depuis plusieurs siècles, ou par leurs images? Nous sommes fondés à 
croire que si les prêtres payens en ont pû imposer à l’antiquité, les 
prêtres chrétiens, que nous avons vus ne pas être plus scrupuleux que 
les anciens idolâtres, ont comme eux abusé de la bonne foi des peuples 
de leur temps. (p. 191.) 


In other respects, the ideas of the two copies are the same, although the 
wording differs. 

The author of this treatise, like Fontenelle in the Histoire des oracles, 
aims to prove two points; first that pagan oracles did not cease at the birth 
of Christ, as claimed by the Christians, and secondly that they were not 
rendered by demons. He like Fontenelle has sought material for his dis- 
sertation in Van Dale, but unlike Fontenelle he expresses himself very 
categorically. After citing passages from the ancient historians to prove 
his first point, he concludes (Mazarine 1194, p. 118): “c’est donc a tort que 
les Chrétiens après les Sts. Pères prétendent que les oracles ont cessé à la 
venue de Jésus Christ, et que c’est une preuve certaine de la vérité de sa 
religion.” The real reason for the discontinuance of the oracles was that 
the Christian emperors crushed out paganism. They were not rendered by 
demons, but by charlatans who lived in a remote and mountainous 
country, among ignorant people, and announced predictions only on 
certain days, after discovering by a system of spying what answer was 
expected of them. Even in ancient times, these prognoses were not wholly 
credited. The Cynics, Peripatetics, and Epicureans believed them to be 
fraudulent. The author of Des Oracles finishes his dissertation with a 
diatribe against the “prêtres menteurs” which would have made the suave 
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Fontenelle despair, although it contained no more than he really tried to 
insinuate. 

The Theophrastus redivivus represents in the early philosophic movement 
a tendency which we have already noted in Boulainvilliers’s Vie et Esprit 
de Spinosa. In its original state it is essentially a unified work, organized 
and executed by one man or at least by a closely consolidated group of 
men. But the treatise was written in such a way that it could easily be 
dismembered and converted into other treatises dealing with special sub- 
jects or even reunited to form additional Recueils. In a way it represents 
the movement in the organization of philosophic thought. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ISRAEL VENGE 


HE Theophrastus redivivus and the Vie et Esprit de Spinosa were 

not the only compilations of this kind. In 1770, there appeared a 

small volume entitled Zsraël vengé ou Exposition naturelle des 
prophéties Hébraiques que les Chrétiens appliquent à Fésus, leur prétendu 
Messie, par Isaac Orobio, A Londres. Orobio was a Spanish Jew who, 
persecuted at Seville by the Inquisition, finally escaped and made his way 
through France and eventually to Holland. There he had gained a certain 
reputation from his debate with the scholar Limborck on the Divinity of 
Christ. He died in 1687 or 1688, leaving unpublished a critical attack, in 
Spanish, on the Christian doctrine. This work, later translated by Hen- 
riquez, was the Zsraël vengé published almost a century after it was written. 
In reality, it consisted of three treatises, of which Zsraël vengé was the first 
(pp. 1-134 of the edition of 1770); and Explication du cinquante-troisième 
chapitre du prophète Isaie (pp. 134-86), the second; and a Dissertation sur le 
Messie (pp. 187-243), the third. 

These three treatises in translation were not unknown to the freethinkers 
of the early eighteenth century. A letter written by Lévesque de Burigny 
to Barthélemy Mercier indicates at least one method employed in trans- 
porting them to France: 


A Monsieur 

Monsieur l’abbé de St. Leger 

Chez les ci-devant Jésuites 
rue St. Antoine 
A Paris. 

J'ai fait part de votre lettre Monsieur a M° dubroca elle est tres sen- 
sible a votre atention et vous en fait ses remerciemens mais comme le 
bail de sa maison ne finit que dans 18 mois elle ne peut pas profiter de 
ce que vous lui ofrez. 
naiant plus besoin de La Cabala denudata jaccepte lechange qui fait 
plaisir a notre ami au reste ce n’est point cabala denudata cest zela 
ignea satanae qui comprend un recueil des livres faits par les juifs 
contre les chretiens. il y a dans ce recueil le plus fort ouvrage qui ait 
ete fait par les juifs contre la religion chretiene cest le munimen fidet 
qui a ete refuté il y a une 40 dannees par goujet. [Gousset, in hand of 
Mercier.] 
vous aimez les anecdotes votre lettre men rapele une que je vais vous 
aprendre. etant en holande je fis conoisance avec des juifs savans Lun 
deux masura quil avoit un ouvrage dorobio auquel les chretiens ne 
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pouroient pas repondre il etoit manuscrit je conoisois orobio parce que 
jen ay vu citer dans louvrage de Limborc [Limborck in hand of Mer- 
cier] contre les juifs je fis copier le manuscrit dorobio cetait une expli- 
cation du 53 chapitre dizai quil raportoit aux juifs sentiment comun 
de la sinagogue et fort ancien comme on laprend dorigene Outre ce 
comentaire il y avoit une dissertation fort bien faite dans laquele 
orobio pretend prouver que les caracteres que les prophetes atribuent 
au messie ne peuvent pas convenir a J. Christ je donai il y a quelques 
annees a un de mes amis le manuscrit et quelque temps apres je recus 
un imprimé sous le titre disrae/ vange que je crois orobio. 

Je vous assure de mon respect burigny 

A paris ce 23 mars 1780. 


Burigny was in Holland in 1718. It appears that he did not wait until 1770 
to show his copy to his friends, for other copies were made and circulated 
during the first part of the century. Manuscripts of the /sraé/ vengé under 
the title of La Divinité de F. C. détruite, are possessed by the Mazarine 
(1190) and the Bibliothéque Nationale (F. fr. 14928). The second essay, 
Explication du cinquante-troisième chapitre d’Isaie, can be found in the 
same two Recueils. The third part, Dissertation sur le messie où l’on prouve 
qu'il n'est pas encore venu et que suivant les promesses des prophètes qui 
Pont annoncé aux Israëlites, ils l’attendent avec raison, is extant at the 
Mazarine (1194), the Bibliothèque Nationale (F. fr. 13351, 14928, 24884, 
and N. Ac. fr. 10988) and the Sorbonne (761). Thus the only extant copy 
of all three parts together is in F. fr. 14928 which is presumably Burigny’s 
or a transcription of the manuscript which he brought back from Holland. 
The third part was early thought to be the most effective section of the 
treatise. Even Barthélemy Mercier wrote in 1780: “La Dissertation sur le 
Messie est trés forte en preuves. C’est ce qu’il y a de plus curieux dans ce 
volume.” [B. N., Rés. D 2 5193, at end of Burigny’s letter.] 

La Divinité de F. C. détruite, however, is by no means an unimportant 
work. Orobio, being a Jew, like Spinoza, was not only thoroughly familiar 
with the Old Testament, but could the more readily interpret it in accord 
with Jewish tradition. He maintains from the very first that the prophets 
had no right to change the law—a point also with Spinoza. Therefore he 
rejects any doctrine which does not come from the Pentateuch and in line 
with this reasoning refuses to believe in the Trinity. He admits, neverthe- 
less, that the Hebrews have a right to expect a Messiah who will redeem 
them both spiritually and physically. This redemption has never taken 
place. After citing Ezekiel, Hosea, and the other prophets of redemption, 
he asks (Mazarine 1190, p. 36): 

Comment peuvent les docteurs chrétiens accorder ces circonstances 


à la rédemption dont ils prétendent jouir. Oseront-ils assurer que par 
la mort du Messie qu’ils adorent, Juda ait joui de cette exaltation? 
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Les nations sont-elles opprimées de la manière que l’annonce le pro- 
\ 
phéte? 


The Christian Fathers have maintained that the promises made by the 
prophets were fulfilled when the Jews returned from captivity. Others have 
affirmed that the promises made to the Jews have now been transmitted 
to the Gentiles. Both statements, the author shows, are erroneous. The 
promises were made to the Jews and they have not been fulfilled. 

The remainder of the treatise is a direct attack against the Christians. 
The allegorical interpretation which they give of the prophecies is unwar- 


ranted (p. 77): 


Rien n’est plus opposé au bon sens que de dire qu’il ne faut point 
lire ni entendre ce qui est écrit, mais ce que l’on veut que les paroles 
signifient. 


Even with their allegorical interpretation, the effect of their redemption 
is null (p. 85): 


La circoncision des cœurs qui doit produire un véritable amour pour 
son Dieu, une correspondance très vive pour son prochain, se trouve- 
t-elle parmi les chrétiens qui blasphèment son saint nom, qui sont 
entièrement divisés sur la manière dont il doit être servi, qui se 
déchirent, et se persécutent, sans relâche. . . . 


Their Messiah has not brought peace into the world. Moreover, His death 
and His resurrection were not foretold by the prophets. He was not de- 
clared God by any contemporary apostle, “ce glorieux titre ne lui a été 
donné que plus de 200 ans après sa mort.” (p. 103.) And (p. 139) “‘sa mort 
n’a donc pas purifié les hommes qui vivent depuis 1700 ans et plus. . . .” 

The Explication du cinquante-troisième chapitre d’Isaie reverts to the 
one specific passage on which the whole Christian Religion is founded. 
If it can be established that this passage applies to Christ, the Christian 
doctrine is thoroughly substantiated. Orobio scores a point by calling 
attention to the fact that the dividing of the prophecies into chapters and 
verses was unknown to the prophets, and was done later. Hence there is 
really no fifty-third chapter distinct from a fifty-first or fifty-second. He 
shows that neither what is called the fifty-first or the fifty-second can refer 
to any but the Jewish race, and argues that the so-called fifty-third chap- 
ter, being but a continuation is applicable to the Jews. Incidentally, he 
accuses the Christians of falsifying the passage in two places—“‘étrange 
aveuglement pour soutenir l’imposture et la fausseté.” (p. 13.) 

The last essay, La Dissertation sur le Messie, is directed against Christi- 
anity as a whole rather than against the Divinity of Christ. The new law 
introduced by Christianity destroys all laws, precepts, ceremonies and 
cult clearly enunciated in the Pentateuch. Elaborating upon such texts as 
“Je suis le Seigneur ton Dieu, et il n’y en a pas d’autre devant moi, et il 
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n’y en aura pas d’autre après moi,” and the impossibility of God appearing 
“sous la figure humaine,” the author maintains that any worship of Christ 
as the Deity is idolatrous. He attacks the doctrine of the Trinity with 
great acerbity and little respect, and assails the worship of the Virgin as 
“reine des cieux.” He affirms that miracles are no proof of the Divinity 
of Christ, and that those who bore Him testimony were of questionable 
character. Moreover, he argues, Christ did not remove the sins of Adam, 
for iniquity and vice still flourish in the world. There is division in the 
Church itself, and persecution is rampant. The author concludes that the 
Jews will do well to remain faithful to the Law of Moses. 

The Jsraé/ vengé of Orobio is important not only because it represents 
an additional compilation which was dismembered and disseminated 
among the readers of the early eighteenth century. It also discloses how 
the group of which Burigny was a member seized upon any work already 
written which was deemed efficacious in combating the Christian Religion. 
It was perfectly natural that the works of the Jews in Holland should have 
been considered grist for their mill. In the first place, the Jews were better 
equipped to interpret traditionally the Old Testament. In the second place, 
they were opposed by their race to the acceptance of the New Testament. 
And so, Orobio, like Spinoza, became a contributor to the early philosophic 
movement. 


CHAPTER IX 
JORDANUS BRUNUS REDIVIVUS 


N addition to the Theophrastus redivivus and the Israël vengé, there 

circulated a third compilation of this sort entitled Jordanus Brunus 

redivivus. Mazarine 1168 now contains two dissertations, the Forma- 
tion du monde and the Résurrection de la chair which are somewhat am- 
biguously signed “par l’auteur du Traité des erreurs populaires.” Some 
unknown hand has affixed the name “Thomas Brown” to the Dissertation 
sur la résurrection de la chair, and the Mazarine catalogue of manuscripts 
has noted: “Cette traduction est peut-être de l’Abbé Souchay qui a traduit 
L’Essai sur les erreurs populaires (Paris, 1733, 2 vols. in-12°).” The at- 
tribution of the works to Thomas Browne and the translations to the Abbé 
Souchay is to all appearances an error. For there is a distinct difference 
between the Traité des erreurs populaires and the Essai sur les erreurs 
populaires. The former work now exists in manuscript at Rouen M. 74 
under the title Fordanus Brunus redivivus ou traité des erreurs populaires, 
ouvrage critique, historique, et philosophique imité de Pomponace. It 
would seem that the Traité des erreurs populaires, the Dissertation sur la 
formation du monde and the Dissertation sur la résurrection de la chair, all 
three were written by the same unknown individual who quotes Toland 
and boasts that Montaigne is his master. This same writer apparently 
composed, as we have seen, other treatises of a like nature which are now 
lost. The date of composition of the three treatises now extant can be 
determined. In fact, two of them are dated: the Formation du monde, 1738; 
the Résurrection de la chair, 1743. The Jordanus Brunus redivivus being the 
first of the series was written before 1738. The first part of the trilogy was 
published later in the century in a work entitled simply Pièces philo- 
sophiques (n. d. n. p) followed by a curious note (p. 114): “N.B. Il faudrait 
à ce traité, pour être complet, deux autres parties, que l’on publiera, si la 
personne qui les a entre les mains, veut bien me les envoyer.” 

All three works represent the materialistic movement in its extreme. 
The first is designed to prove the universe infinite and eternal, and the 
anthropomorphic conception of a Deity unnecessary. The proofs of the 
infinity of matter are rather unconvincing and, in reality, amount to an 
assertion made previously by Giordano Bruno, namely, that there was a 
plurality of worlds. The criticism of the anthropomorphic conception of the 
Deity is better arranged. Starting with the theory that the failure of man 
to understand the complications of nature was the origin of a belief in a 
First Cause, a belief incidentally which flattered man’s pride since it not 
only offered him security but gave him a divine origin, the author proceeds 
to examine logically the concept of the Deity. He finds that God cannot be 
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infinite, since His infinity would exclude the “néant.” If infinite before 
the formation of the universe, He had to diminish His infinity in order to 
make a place for matter. Or, if He is infinite, He cannot be spiritual. Nor 
is He independent and good. For if independent “pourquoi n’a-t-il pas 
créé le monde de toute éternité.” The author falls back upon the logical 
dilemma used by Cuppé and Voltaire, that is to say, either God could and 
would not, in which case He was not good, or He would and He could not, 
in which case He was not all-powerful. Furthermore, He is not immovable 
“puisqu'il juge diversement du même sujet.” The strongest argument 
against the Christian conception of the Deity is the existence of evil. It is 
admissible that some evil can be traced to the organization of man: 


Je veux qu’en nous réduisant en sociétés, nous ayons multiplié nos 
besoins, agrandi nos soins, et par là que nous ayons augmenté le mal 
dont notre monde est susceptible; mais indépendamment de nous et 
des usages que nous avons établis, il y a du mal dans le monde. . 
(Rouen M. 74, p. 204.) 


But not all evil can be blamed on man and his social institutions: 


Chaque état, et dans un état chaque société, a sa mesure de mal 
moral qui se convertit en mal physique à l'égard du plus grand nombre 
des personnes qui le composent. Est-il, par exemple, un mal plus 
affigeant pour l’homme, dans l’ordre moral, que celui de la perte 
absolue, ou au moins de l’esclavage de sa liberté? L'homme né libre, 
indépendant, se trouve, dès qu’il commence à sentir le prix de son 
existence, dans un entrave qui captive tous ses sens. I] demande 
raison de cet attentat à sa liberté; on ne saurait lui en rendre raison. La 
meilleure solution qu’on en puisse donner à sa demande, c’est qu’il est 
d’usage que cela soit ainsi. (p. 180-1.) 


Unlike Bayle, to whom the problem seemed insurmountable, the author 
dismissed it summarily, contenting himself with the assumption that the 
forces of nature produce evil blindly. 

The conclusions of this depressing little treatise are negative rather than 
positive. Man is like all other animals. He has no innate ideas, not even of 
good and evil. His sole guide is pain and pleasure. Reason to be sure is 
valid, but not infallible. Experience, based on the senses, is more certain, 
but it sometimes deceives us. Since experience is absolutely useless in 
metaphysics, he concludes that all metaphysics is false. Man can only 
doubt; “c’est le seul parti que l’homme raisonnable puisse prendre.” 

The second essay, Dissertation sur la formation du monde proposes to 
outline a new hypothesis of the development of the world and the rise of 
man. After a first chapter which recapitulates the arguments of the first 
essay opposing the possibility of a creation as outlined by the Christians, 
the author proceeds to explain how the universe was formed. His explana- 
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tion is not entirely new: much of it can be found in B. N. f. fr. 9107 and 
Mazarine 1194. After determining that the original quality of matter is 
“une nature mixte,” semifluid and semicompact, he derives movement 
from this nature. Thus the heavier bodies, penetrating the lighter ones, 
fell, causing the latter to rise. Fire went to the center and mixing with the 
coarser bodies, produced explosions which increased the movement. Con- 
sequently, “il n’a donc pas été besoin qu’un Etre Supérieur à la matière 
les lui communique.” (Mazarine 1168, p. 123.) As a result of this mingling 
and flux, worlds were formed and life appeared in the form of “‘molécules 
sans sentiment, différentes du non-étre par leur propriété à devenir être, et 
de l’être par leur simplicité.” Matter, however, did not produce one form 
of life, but many which, affected by various climates, diversified themselves 
as countless ages passed. Finally mankind appeared, endowed with but 
little feeling, which developed as necessity demanded it. Ideas were not 
innate, but arose and developed according to the impressions received 
upon the senses and the variation of organs in individuals. “Si nous 
n’avions point de sens, nous n’aurions point d’idées.” (p. 211.) Ideas dis- 
appear with the decline of the organs which developed them, for life and 
death are the same thing “par rapport à la substance.” Nothing is eternal 
but matter, subject to accidents which form a circle of “dépendances 
mutuelles”: 


Tous les accidents de la matière forment un cercle de dépendances 
mutuelles. La vie d’un individu a toujours pour condition la mort 
d’un ou de plusieurs autres individus de quelque règne que ce soit. 
(p. 224.) 

It is consequently useless to speak of a Heaven or a Hell, or rewards and 
punishments. 

The somewhat inconsistent author none the less discusses the problem 
of rewards and punishments at great length in his Dissertation sur la 
résurrection de la chair (1743), insisting that the impossibility of achieving 
true happiness in this world gave rise to this belief. He contends, however, 
that the dogma is false, for in the first place, the theological proofs of resur- 
rection deserve no attention, in the second, the resurrections related in the 
Bible do not prove a future resurrection, and in the third resurrection is 
impossible. These three assertions determine the division of the treatise. In 
the first part, there is a discussion of biblical passages which, according to 
the orthodox, are assurance of a future life. In each case, the passage 1s 
shown to be badly authenticated, or interpreted. For instance, emphasis 
is brought to bear on the points that Moses did not know of resurrection, 
and that the Hebrew language confused the word “soul” and “blood,” 
thereby revealing that the Jews had no conception of an immaterial being; 
and furthermore the prophets did not make resurrection a point of dogma, 
for they, and this was Spinoza’s point, could not supply dogma to the race. 
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The author then passes to the resurrections related in the Bible, namely, 
Elijah’s, Elisha’s, and Christ’s. He approaches his subject in much the 
same way as in Part I, maintaining either that the stories are not suf- 
ficiently authenticated, or that there are flaws in their relation. The 
argument of the third section is more interesting since it is essentially 
that of Diderot in Le Rêve de d’ Alembert, although it is here put to a 
different use. Since there is a constant flux in matter, it is manifestly im- 
possible to return to each individual the substance which originally com- 
posed his “moi.” Moreover, it would be unfair to punish the “moi de cent 

ns” for the sins of the “moi de vingt ans.” In conclusion, resurrection is 
represented as contrary to the “jeu éternel de la nature” 


Les êtres qui ont perdu ce que nous appelons la vie, se dissolvent 
par une loi de la nature qui ne saurait produire la succession de la 
génération qu’à l’aide de la succession de la putréfaction. Point de 
termes plus proches que ceux-ci dans la nature: putréfaction, généra- 
tion, génération, putréfaction. À peine un être vit qu'il produit d’au- 
tres êtres par la consomption de partie de sa substance. Il vient à se 
décomposer; cette forme qu’il perd, [il] la donne à d’autres êtres, qui 
la perdent et la donnent à leur tour. Tel est le jeu éternel de la nature, 
sans la vie, rien ne mourrait, et sans la mort, rien ne vivrait. (pp. 


148-9.) 


CHAPTER X 
COGNATE WORKS 


ROUND the works of Meslier, Boulainvilliers, Dumarsais, Mira- 

baud, Fréret, “Le Militaire philosophe,” and Lévesque de 

Burigny there arose an imposing number of other essays whose 
importance should not be minimized because of the oblivion into which 
they have now fallen. Any attempt at their classification is encompassed 
with difficulty, for their authors are in the main unknown and their dates 
of composition highly problematical. Then, too, their content is extremely 
disorganized since it represents the free expression of thought which 
travelled in whatever direction it chose, used whatever material it wished 
and concluded in whatever manner it deemed true. It is accordingly not 
only fruitless but undesirable to subject this scattered, unorganized 
thought to a strict classification. Of course it is possible to group the man- 
uscripts arbitrarily, but any grouping must be accepted as a pure con- 
venience rather than an accurate picture of what was taking place beneath 
the surface in the realm of French freethought. There are, despite the 
varied material of the manuscripts, certain distinct trends and tendencies 
manifest in them. First of all should be noted the tendency to introduce 
into the movement translations of English works of a similar character. 
Secondly, there are many treatises having the same general conclusions or 
following the same general method which adhere to a constructive type of 
Deism. We may place in a third category others more critical in nature 
which turn their attention to the Bible, or to certain of its books or events. 
These treatises are most diverse in tone, ranging from a serious effort to 
reconcile the events related in the Old Testament with the advance of 
science, to bitter recrimination against what is judged ridiculous or absurd. 
They are still semideistic in tendency, although a disturbing element of 
atheism can be detected in their disrespectful criticism. A fourth group of 
manuscripts is more concerned with the organization of the Church than 
with the Bible, their writers seeing in the Church only those characteristics 
which Voltaire was led to attack as “infâme.” A final group, which in 
general gives indications of coming late in the movement, is frankly 
atheistic. 

I. Translations from the English 


There being many excellent studies on the influence of English Deism 
in France, we shall limit ourselves in this study to mentioning those 
English works which attracted the attention of an eighteenth century 
public avid for new points of view. In the course of the first fifty years of 
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the century, the following treatises were translated and circulated in 
manuscript form: 
Mandeville: Pensées libres sur la religion sur l Eglise et sur le bonheur 
national. Rouen 1580. 
Lyons: Infaillibilité du jugement humain, sa dignité, son excel- 
lence. Sorbonne 761. 
Bolingbroke: Letter to Pope. Rouen M. 74. 
Toland: Panthéisticon ou formule pour célébrer une société socra- 
tique. Vire 53, Sénat 144, Cherbourg 15, 16, Carpentras 
286, Lyon 169. 


Toland: Le Nazaréen. Rouen 1549, 1554. 
Toland: La Constitution primitive de l Eglise. Rouen 1549. 
Collins: Discours sur la liberté de penser. Lyon 54. 


Woolston: Discours sur les miracles de F. C. Caen 46, Rouen 1549, 
Mazarine 1198. 
: L'Esprit du Judaïsme. Compiègne 5. 

The conclusion which might be drawn from this list is disconcerting. In 
the first place, the number of English works which circulated in manu- 
script translations in comparison with the influence which England is 
known to have exercised in France is surprisingly small. Moreover, only 
two of the treatises, Toland’s Panthéisticon and Woolston’s Discourses, 
give any evidence of having been popular. Certain influential Deists, 
namely Tindal and Middleton, were ignored by the French copyists, while 
others, for instance, Mandeville and Lyons, aroused only a mild interest. 
It might be inferred that the direct influence of the English movement on 
clandestine French thought was, barring the single works of Toland and 
Woolston, relatively unimportant. Such a conclusion would seem to be an 
erroneous one. In the first place, it is likely that the authorities were more 
active in pursuing French works than English works, thus making English 
works more readily obtainable either in the original English editions or in 
the French printed translations. Moreover, it is perfectly reasonable to 
assume that the English essays influenced the writers of the French essays 
rather than the reading public directly. It is true that many treatises 
during the first half of the century refer to the movement, and some even 
use material which had already been printed in the works of Marsham, 
Baxter, and Burnet. In general, however, England provided the French 
manuscript writers with an example of what freethought could accomplish, 
rather than with ready-made works, and directing ideas. By 1730, the 
French clandestine movement was far in advance of the English move- 
ment. 
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II. Deistic Treatises 

Among the minor treatises, there is an interesting little discourse en- 
titled De la Conduite qu’un honnête homme doit garder pendant sa vie, a 
portion of which was used to form the last chapter of the Examen de la 
religion. Its author remains unknown, but its date of composition, thanks 
to a reference to Mathias Knutzen and to the fact that it was utilized in 
the Examen, can be placed early in the century. The one extant manu- 
script, Mazarine 1194, is certainly a copy, since blanks have been left for 
proper names which the copyist could not decipher. The essay must have 
been popular with a certain circle of readers. The author, steeped in the 
ideas of Bayle, maintains that one may “nier la Providence” and live in 
society and that “l’homme n’agit pas toujours conséquemment a sa nature, 
ni selon ses principes.” (p. 135.) Atheism is to him much less dangerous 
than superstition, for the latter creates crimes. The Jews were cruel be- 
cause of their superstition, the Pagans persecuted the Christians for the 
same reason, but “‘la belle religion chrétienne a passé toutes les autres en 
cruautés,” and in tales of horror. Christianity is responsible both for the 
persecution of Protestants and the bloody events of the Inquisition. The 
most terrible of crimes attributable to “la superstition” of religion is 
that of turning fanatical scoundrels into regicides: 


Qu’on lise toute l’histoire ancienne et moderne, l’on apprendra que 
ce n’est que le fanatisme des religions qui a fait tous les scélérats qui 
ont assassiné et empoisonné les rois et les grands. . . . Nous lisons 
cependant quantité d’apologies de ces scélérats faites par des doc- 
teurs, dont quelques-uns ont été mis au nombre des saints. (pp. 150-1.) 


This treatise is more than an apology for freethinking and a plea for tol- 
erance. It is really the simplest expression of the deistic creed. Since all 
religions “peuvent se traiter mutuellement de ridicules,” the reasonable 
man has the right to choose the one which to him seems the best, while 
outwardly conforming to the manner of serving God established by custom 
or approved by government. All that he needs to do is to “révérer Dieu” 
and “vivre vertueusement.” Some explanation is due the latter expression. 
In the mind of the author, it signifies living according to the Golden Rule 
which he quotes, having as a guide Reason, and as an aim the good of 
society. We should prefer spiritual satisfaction to physical, moderate our 
passions, and use but not abuse the things which God has given us, re- 
membering that all men have a right to enjoy the things of this world: 


De même Dieu ayant fait plusieurs choses pour l’usage et le service 
de tous les hommes, il n’est pas juste que ces choses soient accumulées 
entre les mains de quelques-uns avec superfluité, pendant que les 
autres manquent de ce qui leur est nécessaire a la vie. (p. 114.) 
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In 1717 there appeared in Frankfort a small volume in Latin entitled 
Meditationes philosophicae de Deo, mundo, homine, (s. 1.), 1717, in-8°, 48 
pp., the work of one Théodore-Louis Lau. According to Quérard, La France 
littéraire, the 1717 edition was diligently suppressed and the impious Lau 
obliged to leave Frankfort. Not all of the copies were suppressed, however, 
for the treatise seems to have been translated early into French and cir- 
culated among the initiate. Two manuscripts are still at the Mazarine 
(1190 and 3563), one of which (3563) is rather profusely annotated. They 
are not entirely alike, although in the main they have a similar content. The 
Meditationes were published in French in Volume VIII of the Bibliothèque 
du bon sens portatif, Londres, 1770, in-12°, 8 vols. 

The work consists of a short preface and four parts: (1) “Méditations 
théologi-physiques,” (2) “Méditations physiques,” (3) “Méditations physi- 
anatomiques,” (4) “Méditations morales-politiques et juridiques.” In the 
preface Lau informs us that he is presenting nothing more than the first 
sketch of a projected longer and more comprehensive work. Declaring 
himself unattached to any sect, a “universaliste” and a “catholique,” he 
announces his intention of writing with entire philosophical liberty. He 
disclaims emphatically being “hérétique, athée, spinosiste,” although it 
must be admitted that he has certain spinozistic leanings. He gives his 
confession of faith in one brief sentence: 


J honore Dieu et respecte les puissances, je vis honnêtement, je ne 
fais tort à personne, je rends à chacun ce qui lui est dû. (Mazarine 
1190, p. 3.) 

In fact, Lau is a Deist like “Le Militaire philosophe” and Voltaire. For 
him, the existence of God is proved by “cette création admirable de tant 
de mondes.” Professing to know nothing of the essence of God, except that 
He is “one” and “perfect,” and maintaining that He can be revealed only 
in and through His works, Lau rejects the revelation of the Bible, prophets, 
apostles, and priests. He refuses to regard as holy this Bible which depicts 
a particular Deity, subject to passions, offended by man, distributing 
rewards and punishments. According to Lau, God is neither subject to 
passions, nor capable of anger; there is no sin, no punishment, no devil, no 
Hell. The only cult required for observance is “admiration, action de 
grâces et l’obéissance.” Like other deistic writers, he advises that in ful- 
filling the duties of citizenship, everyone should practise the form of re- 
ligion of his country: 


Indépendamment de cette religion naturelle il y en a encore une 
autre qui est politique, et de société, car je suis citoyen et sujet. De 
là, il s’ensuit que . . . je dois obéir aux lois, de même aussi je dois 
faire les actes de religion qui sont extérieures et transitoires. Je dois 
donc honorer Dieu de la manière que le Prince ou la République 
l’ordonne. (p. 18.) 
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Lau’s views on the formation and future destruction of the world may 
be dismissed summarily. For him, the story of the universal flood is pure 
fiction, the world is eternal and though it will never be destroyed, it may 
be changed through God’s will. His views of the soul may also be concisely 
expressed: it is material like the body and at death dissolves and passes 
into another form: 


La vie des choses est éternelle, la nature des créatures est immor- 
telle, la transmigration des âmes est perpétuelle, la métamorphose des 
corps est continuelle. (p. 43.) 


Of more importance are his moral and political maxims. The ultimate 
test of activity is utility which “se termine à l’amour de soi-même.” This 
“amour-propre” has three degrees: nourishment, conservation, defense. In 
the state of nature, all action tended to satisfy one of these degrees. Hence, 
there were no prohibitive laws, no good or evil. This passage is strongly 
suggestive of Rousseau: 


De là l’homme abandonné à lui-même et laissé dans cet état de 
liberté, dans lequel il était dès sa naïssance, ne connaît pas les loix 
prohibitives ni celles qui permettent, et en ignore les différences. I] ne 
distingue pas les nourritures permises d’avec celles qui ne le sont pas; 

il ne sait ce que c’est qu’un arbre généalogique, ni ce que c’est 
qu’affinité . . . il n’a aucune idée du viole, ni de l’adultère, ni des autres 
unions illégitimes. Il ne sait ce que c’est que duels, homicides, bles- 
sures, il ne sait pas que ce sont des crimes, ce terme même lui est 
inconnu. I] mange et boit librement. Il s’allie à un autre quand il lui 
plaît: il se conserve et se défend comme il veut, même en tuant son 
ennemi. (p. 47.) 
As differences between men grew, discord arose. Empires were established 
by the “colériques,” and religion was introduced to strengthen them, re- 
ligion with its cult, dogma, penalties and recompenses. In time, monarchies 
changed to republics, but everywhere man’s lot has continued to remain 
painful and difficult. “Il est cependant nécessaire qu’elle soit telle selon 
les mœurs d’aujourd’hui.” The radical Lau deplores this state of affairs: 


. en vérité nous sommes pires que les bêtes, étant devenus les 
esclaves des rois, ayant été assujettis aux magistrats, étant devenus 
des machines sans sentiments, sans raison, sans volonté, ne pouvant 
sentir, comprendre et désirer que ce que veulent et nous ordonnent 
ceux qui nous gouvernent. (p. 58.) 


And he longs, in conclusion, for this forever lost state of nature, the great 
dream of Diderot and Rousseau: 


L'état le plus heureux pour l’homme, mais qui ne se peut plus 
trouver, et qui ne serait même plus utile, serait celui où les créatures 
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seraient des êtres libres, qui agiraient et penseraient librement, qui 
vivraient sans roi et sans loi, sans forme de société, sans attendre de 
récompense, ni craindre de peines, ne sachant ce que c’est que vices 
et que péchés, suivraient, dans toutes leurs actions les lumières de 
leur raison et n’auraient pour règle de leur vie que les mouvements 
de leurs volontés. (pp. 59-60.) 


The Préface du traité sur la religion de M. . . . is one of the most curi- 
ously composed treatises of the group. In the table of contents of Arsenal 
2239 which contains the only remaining copy, it is entitled Préface ou 
examen critique du livre de l Abbé Houtteville, ayant pour titre la Religion 
chrétienne prouvée par les faits de Mr. de . . . . An examination of the 
work fails to reveal any relationship between it and the book of Houtte- 
ville. It is a lengthy essay comprising a long introductory preface, a chapter 
on the Trinity, another on Jesus Christ, a fourth entitled “Jésus Christ 
n’est point le messie promis par les livres saints,” a fifth “Les Juifs ont 
eu raison de rejetter J. C.,” and a sixth “C’est avec justice que les Juifs 
ont fait mourir J. C.” In the preface, the author states that he has been 
prompted to write a treatise to take the place of Les Trois imposteurs “dont 
on parle depuis si longtemps.” In the chapter “De la Trinité” and the sub- 
sequent “De Jésus Christ” there are sentences and developments which can 
be traced to the Examen de la religion. For instance, on p. 76, we find: 
“Les paroles ne sont qu’un air battu lorsqu’elles ne signifient rien,” a 
sentence occurring in both the Doutes and the Examen, and there are other 
passages from the Examen on pp. 117, 118, and 123. The preface and 
Chapter I, however, are only partly taken from the Examen as it now 
exists, for the author tells the Panther story related in La Religion chré- 
tienne analysée, and narrates at some length the history of Bar Kochba 
(pp. 153-6) which was also given in La Religion chrétienne analysée. At the 
end of the work, he has placed a note avowing (p. 198) “la substance de ces 
trois derniers chapitres (i.e. Chapters IV, V, VI) est prise des objections 
que le Sr. Abbadie s’est faites à lui-même et auqyel il répond très mal, 
quoiqu’avec beaucoup de confiance en sa faveur.” In fact the arguments 
advanced in these chapters are the same as those found in La Divinité de 
J. C. détruite. Fortunately, the Préface du traité sur la religion de M. . .. 
can be dated. On p. 32, mention is made of “Feu M. Baluze” who died in 
1718; and, on the following page, can be found the sentence: “Depuis 
quelques années il a paru une lettre intitulée: Réponse à la dissertation de 
M. de la Monnoye.” The Réponse, as we have seen, appeared in 1716. In 
all probability the Préface d’un traité was composed between 1718 and 1722 
from material which came from Les Trois imposteurs, the Examen de la 
religion, some unknown essay related to La Religion chrétienne analysée 
and the Divinité de Jésus Christ détruite. 
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The treatise opens with praise of “ces temps éloignés où la raison ne 
s'était pas encore corrompue par de pieuses fables et où la conscience était 
oracle qui décidait de tous les doutes avant que la superstition eût 
commencé de représenter la Divinité sous des formes barbares et terribles.” 
Those happy primitive times soon changed. First came the worship of the 
stars, then the worship of heroes, finally religion imposed by legislators 
as a restraint upon the rabble. Happily, there have always been philoso- 
phers and freethinkers who have recognized the falseness of religion. Here 
the essay gives a long and rather interesting list of freethinkers beginning 
with those of the sixteenth century and extending to and including the 
English Deists. These latter: 


Forment le parti le plus nombreux et le plus redoutable. Les au- 
teurs y écrivent librement sur la religion, comme ont fait un Asgil, un 
Tyndal, un Toland, un Coward. Tous les jours on voit des savants qui 
sous prétexte de la liberté de penser, renversent tous les articles de la 
religion qui ont toujours passé pour incontestables parmi ceux qui 
ont porté le nom de Chrétien; ils traitent ces dogmes comme des 
matières de controverse, ou comme des sujets de simple spéculation. 
Les dogmes de la Trinité, de la divinité de J. C., l’immortalité de 
l’âme et même les vérités de la révélation sont tous les jours com- 
battues et niées ouvertement dans plusieurs ouvrages. (p. 28.) 


The author claims the right to examine various religions and decries the 
intolerant who call anyone an atheist who has this inquiring mind. After 
all, there is no danger involved in such an examination: 


Si les hommes n’avaient pas attaché à leurs décisions l’infaillibilité 
de leurs propres sentiments, ils n'auraient pas voulu dominer im- 
périeusement sur les consciences, on n’aurait pas vu tant de fois les 
peuples gémir des malheurs de leurs guerres intestines. (p. 46.) 


The rule for truth is evidence: “une certitude qui naît du témoignage de 
tant de personnes et de l’assemblage de tant de circonstances qu’il est 
impossible que toutes ces conjectures prises ensemble soient fausses ou 
trompeuses.” (p. 47.) The test of truth is reason. The author pauses to 
make an apology for reason and draws conclusions which recall Voltaire. 
He points out, for instance, that reason is not depraved as the Christians 
maintain. They themselves do not hesitate to have recourse to it when it 
suits their purposes: 

Ceux-mémes qui la décrient se servent d’elle-méme pour l’exclure 
quand ils le jugent à propos: on veut bannir la raison en vertu de la 
raison même, on récuse la raison par les recours que nous fournit la 
raison, et en empruntant d’elle ses meilleurs arguments, on relève 
l'empire de la raison par les efforts mêmes qu’on fait pour la ruiner. 


(p. 55.) 
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Though reason sometimes errs from laziness, ignorance, stubbornness, 
prejudice and haste, it remains the only guide to truth.’ 

The Dialogue entre un Français et un Algérien sur leurs religions is an 
attempt to prove that a change in religion has no importance since the 
same principle, that is to say, the adoration of a god, is common to all 
faiths. Thus the treatise is solidly deistic, with a Deism very much akin to 
that of /’Epître à Uranie. “On défend le mal et on exhorte au bien à Con- 
stantinople comme à Rome.” (p. 3.) Unanimity of opinion among races 
establishes the principle of the existence of God who is an immovable and 
unchangeable Being founded on truth and reason. This God is good and 
just, wishing only the happiness of humanity. He is not interested in 
forms of worship. Consequently, it is proper to follow the cult of the 
country where one resides. God “‘ne peut être offensé par de petits hommes 
capricieux dont la puissance unie ne peut servir que contre eux-mêmes.” 
He pities us for our weakness, and is not angered by our errors, for they, 
as well as our virtues, have their origin in our temperaments, relationships, 
occupations, and environment. 

Thus it behooves us to live tranquilly, following the general laws of 
all religions: “Elles m’ordonnent de faire le bien et de fuir le mal, d’être 
humble et charitable, compatissant, d’aimer mon prochain, de consacrer à 
la divinité mes journées, mes paroles et mes actions.” (p. 16.) Only then 
will we enjoy life, “sans trop nous épouvanter de la mort.” 


III. Criticism of the Bible or of Events Related Therein 


The Dissertation et preuve de l'éternité du monde which attacks both the 
story of creation and the flood is divided into two parts, one attempting 
to prove that the world is eternal, and the other replying to Christians who 
object to the theory of the world’s antiquity. The aim of the work is 
clearly stated on the opening page: “Les uns [Les Juifs] et les autres [les 
chrétiens] réduisent mal à propos l’âge du monde à six mille ans, au lieu 
que s’il en faut croire plusieurs chronologistes, il y a plusieurs millions 
d’années que le monde est formé.” (p. 3.) Thus the work becomes a criti- 
cism of the orthodox chronologists. The author first takes the historical 
approach and finds evidence in favor of his viewpoint in the history of the 
Chaldeans who have “un livre qu’ils nomment Divini lequel a été donné 
aux anges par Dieu même trente trois mille ans avant la création d'Adam 
et [qui dit] qu’Adam fut créé il y a environ deux cent soixante dix sept mille 
six cent quarante deux ans.” He finds additional confirmation in the stories 
of the Egyptians who “remontent encore plus haut leur origine,” of the 
Persians, the Chinese and the Indians who ‘‘surpassent encore tous les 
autres peuples de la terre du côté de la prodigieuse antiquité de leur 

1 I analyze only Chapter I, since the ideas of the remaining chapters come from other 


treatises. There is on pp. 149 ff., however, a list of the false Messiahs which recalls the 
article “Messie” of the Excyclopédie, written by Voltaire. 
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histoire,” and finally, he cites the Siamese. This antiquity can also be 
proved logically: “Pourquoi la terre n’aurait-elle pas été habitée pendant 
des millions de siècles, aussi bien que pendant le peu de temps que l’igno- 
rance et l'erreur fixent à l'égard de sa durée.” To place a limit to the 
duration of the earth is equivalent to placing a limit to the power of God. 
Even the “Canadiens” have been clever enough to discover this error in 
Christian reasoning: “ils disent qu’il faut être fou pour croire qu’un Etre 
si puissant, soit demeuré dans l’inaction pendant toute l'éternité, et qu’il 
ne se soit avisé de produire des créatures que depuis cinq à six mille ans.” 
Moreover, the thought of the beginning of existence is revolting to reason, 
and the wisest of the philosophers have always maintained that the world 
is eternal in its present form. 

In the second part of the treatise, there is a discussion of the two objec- 
tions which the Christians have to the theory of the world’s eternity. First, 
they call attention to the fact that history reaches a limit in delving into 
the past since it records no events before the Trojan war; secondly, they 
point out that the arts seem to have been invented only during the last 
few centuries. Neither objection, according to the author, is valid, for there 
are admittedly numerous races which have not bothered to preserve their 
history, and others, such as the Chaldeans, Chinese, and Indians, who 
have recorded events preceding by centuries the Trojan war. The fact that 
the invention of the arts appears to be comparatively recent does not pre- 
clude the possibility of their having originated and flourished thousands 
of years ago. Their existence has been obscured by fires, disasters of war, 
floods, famines, plagues, earthquakes, not to mention the rise and fall of 
nations and the many changes which take place in governments. Innumer- 
able cases are cited to demonstrate how traces of civilization are wiped out 
by these calamities, among which the earthquake of January g, 1701, in 
Sicily is the most important since it gives some indication of the possible 
date of composition of the treatise. 

Thus the “monde est une émanation de la nature qu’il a assujétie a 
des changements puisque tout ce que nous voyons change de forme.” The 
Jews and Christians are wrong to fix the age of the world as six thousand 
years, just because Moses did so, for he took his idea of the creation and 
the deluge from the Egyptians. Furthermore, his account comes to us in- 
directly, since his books were destroyed in course of time, and rewritten by 
Ezra. “On ne doit plus croire Esdras que le poète Homère.” (p. 75.) 

The treatise concludes denying the story of the creation and rejecting 
the theory of the universality of the deluge. “On doit aussi croire que le 
déluge n’a pas été et n’a pu étre universel; c’est le sentiment des plus 
habiles phisiciens qui est conforme a la bonne physique et depuis que 
l'on a fait des découvertes par l’histoire naturelle qui se perfectionne de 
jour en jour, tout semble apuier cette grande antiquité du monde où l’on 
se perd et où l’on ne peut dire avec fondement qu’elle ait eu un commence- 
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ment.” (p. 75.) Finally, “la bonne physique” is more to be trusted than all 
the systems of chronology which have been established in the last hundred 
years. 

The Extrait de l'ouvrage intitulé Doutes ou objections de Thomas Burnet 
sur le premier chapitre de la Genèse, conciliées avec l Ecriture, par M. D. is 
a badly constructed treatise with a confused point of view. Its original 
purpose as stated was to inquire “‘si le premier chapitre de la Genèse n’est 
pas plutôt une histoire parabolique de la création du monde, de l’homme, 
et de ses aventures au paradis terrestre qu’une explication positive et 
physique de ce qui est arrivé. . . .” (p. 1.) In fact, these difficulties in 
explaining the story of the creation as related in Genesis are detailed with 
painstaking care: (1) why Eve was formed from a rib of Adam rather than 
from the earth, (2) how the serpent came to be endowed with speech, (3) 
whether the serpent loaned his body to the Devil or whether the serpent 
was the Devil, (4) what is the nature of the tree of life, and the tree of 
knowledge, (5) how Adam and Eve could sew the fig leaves together 
without thread or needles, (6) how long the angel stood watch over the 
gates of Paradise. These questions, trivial enough in importance, are 
treated with the utmost seriousness. Of more importance is the section of 
the dissertation dealing with the Hebrew language and the names of the 
Patriarchs. It is shown that Hebrew was not the first language of the 
world, and that, in all probability, Abraham spoke Chaldean. As for the 
names of the Patriarchs, they seem to have been assigned to them after 
their death in accordance with their characters or incidents which occurred 
during their lives. In discussing the Pentateuch, the author asserts that 
four of the sixteen proofs advanced against its authenticity are valid, but 
despite this he believes it to have been written by Moses and later revised 
by others. Moses, he admits, had very hazy ideas concerning the creation. 
He drew his material from old poems, utilizing to its fullest advantage 
everything which might make his people vainglorious and disdainful of 
neighboring nations. 

The conclusion of this treatise is either frightfully naive or astonish- 
ingly ironical: “Je conclus en m’applaudissant d’avoir heureusement 
imaginé au moins suivant l’idée que je m’en forme des moyens de concilier 
l'autorité de la Sainte Ecriture avec les vérités incontestables de la phy- 
sique. Burnet m'en a découvert la voye, non par sa soumission au texte de 
Moyse, car elle est fort médiocre, mais par le détail de ces difficultés dont il 
aurait pu trouver la solution par les seuls principes de la Théorie sans 
faire nulle violence à la lettre de l’Ecriture, ainsi que je me propose de 
l’exécuter quelque jour.” (p. 46.) 

The author executed his promise to conciliate the Scriptures with 
Burnet’s Theoria telluris in a treatise entitled Extrait de la théorie sacrée 
de la terre et des révolutions et changements de notre globe, traduit du latin de 
Th. Burnet et concilié avec l Ecriture par Mr. D. There is throughout the 
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work an evident effort to make the new geological theory adapt itself to 
the Scriptures. Burnet had shown that the rain which caused the flood 
must have been ninety-three times more abundant than any rain ever 
experienced, or else it would never have covered the mountains. He had 
concluded therefrom that this tremendous volume of water had been taken 
from the interior of the earth (which seemed to him impossible), or that its 
source was miraculous (which seemed to him unlikely), or that the flood 
was not universal. The anonymous author of this treatise gives an explana- 
tion of the composition of the earth which would eliminate Burnet’s objec- 
tions. The ideas of the explanation are somewhat puerile in themselves. 
Much more significant is the distinct uneasiness displayed by this scientist 
of the early eighteenth century who saw that scientific experience is not 
altogether in harmony with the Bible and who made an honest effort to 
conciliate the two. 

A treatise quite similar in purpose to the Theoria telluris of Burnet is 
the Système sur Puniversalité du déluge et sur l’origine des nègres des améri- 
cains et des Caffres, of which only one manuscript copy now remains 
(Mazarine 1190) dated 1762. There are indications that the article was 
written earlier, for the unknown author speaks of the Christian Religion 
“qui subsiste depuis plus de 17 siècles,” and of the French colonies “qui 
sont en Amérique depuis cent cinquante ans.” He contends that the black 
race is descended from Cain whose special mark was “noirceur.” The red 
race of America was descended from Lamech. Hence only the children of 
Seth who mingled with the children of Cain and Lamech were subjected to 
the flood. Consequently the flood was not universal. Moreover, the Bible 
often speaks of “tous les peuples de la terre” when only those of a given 
territory are referred to. The flood was caused not by rain but the sea 
submerging a portion of the earth. Certainly not all of the author’s reason- 
ing is sound, or scientific. He asserts, for instance, that the different colors 
of mankind cannot be traced to climatic influences. He declares further 
the cause of the differences between races to be unknown. But he concludes 
none the less by contending: 


“| . Leurs diverses couleurs sont une preuve incontestable que le 
déluge n’a pas été universel, mais particulier, fait qui bien démontré 
laisse à juger du cas que l’on doit faire des autres faits contenus dans 
l’Ecriture qu’on nomme Sainte: et je crois avoir réussi. (p. 59.) 


Le Rabbinisme renversé ou dissertation historique et critique sur le prophète 
Elie et sur le patriarche Enoch of Boulenger must have circulated in the 
years 1740-1750. It was written after 1735, since Boulenger speaks of the 
nocturnal “Fêtes du bœuf à St. Maur” which were suppressed ‘de nos jours 
(1735).” The treatise is mentioned in a note, p. 53, of the Dissertation sur 
la résurrection de la chair. Although only one manuscript, evidently a copy, 
remains (Mazarine 1192), the essay must have been rather popular. 
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Boulenger writes with considerable erudition and subtlety. In his intro- 
duction he speaks (p. 13) of “l’esquisse que nous avons déjà crayonnée de 
toutes les religions du monde,” a manuscript now apparently lost. But 
this passing remark gives us some indication of his method, that of com- 
paring religions. He uses this method not so much to show that what 
exists in Christianity exists also in Mohammedanism, but to prove that 
all nations have had similar “superstitions” handed down from time im- 
memorial: 


L’objet de cette dissertation sera de faire connaitre que tout ce que 
ce peuple superstitieux [the Hebrews] a débité au sujet de ces deux 
prophètes appartient aux erreurs communes de toutes les nations de 
la terre, et aux âges du monde connu les plus reculés. (p. 5.) 


All sacred dogma has been corrupted with the passing of time. Religions 
have in common the belief in the coming of the Great Judge, which has 
given rise to the belief in a future life. Both Elijah and Enoch won their 
reputation as heralds of the Great Judge. Boulenger insists that both are 
fictitious characters, nothing but “un de ces simboles astronomiques que 
l’on montrait aux peuples à la fin des années et des siècles et qu’on retirait 
ensuite après leur avoir donné à ce sujet les diverses instructions que la 
police civile et religieuse avaient mises en usage pour le bien des sociétés.” 
(p. 37.) For instance, there is nothing to be found concerning the history 
of Elijah in the Bible, although he occupies a distinguished place in it, 
and is praised above the greatest of its prophets. In the disjointed account 
concerning him he is a man “isolé qui tombe des nues au troisième livre 
des Rois et qui y retourne au quatrième.” This may be explained very 
simply: Elijah is like the mythical Valerius Volusus of the Romans or the 
fabulous Ali of the Mohammedans. As for Enoch, also “un ancien symbole 
astrologique,” he is the Grecian Annae, or the Roman Janus. All religions 
have thus their foundations in the same errors, fables, and superstitions, 
and all nations have essentially the same dogma. But Boulenger goes 
further: the events related in the lives of great men preceded them: 


Le méme fond de fables, d’erreurs, et de préventions a fourni a 
toutes les formules et aux éléments de leurs histoires. Les vies d’Osiris, 
d’Adonis, de Bacchus, de Moyse, de Zoroastre, d’Abraham, d’Apollon, 
de David, de Numa, de Romulus, toutes tracées en différents siècles, 
à la vérité, ont été brodées néanmoins sur le même canevas. (p. 51.) 


The fables have been propagated by “artisans du mensonge,” but men 
will be one day enlightened when “le progrès général des connaissances 
leur aura appris et démontré que tout ce qu’on leur a donné pour une 
succession continue et non interrompue de faits et de vérités, n’est qu’une 


succession continue et non-interrompue de fables et d’impostures sacer- 
dotales.”’ (p. 109.) 
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Le Rabbinisme renversé, with its display of serious erudition, serves a 
different purpose from the Moysade which, according to a note in the 
printed edition, is “plus rempli d’invectives et de fleurs de rhétorique que 
de bonnes raisons.” This little treatise attacks the Old Testament in a way 
which recalls the Epitre à Uranie. There are bits of phrases which actually 
occur in the Epitre, such as “Quel objet frappe ma vue,” or “Mais quel 
spectacle affreux s’offre à mes yeux.” The title La Moysade is self-evident, 
for the work treats largely of the exploits of Moses as related in the Pen- 
tateuch. In the beginning, the author pretends to be in quest of a satis- 
factory religion: 


J'ai parcouru toutes les contrées de l’univers, j’ai examiné les 
mœurs, les usages, les coutumes de tous les pays qui le composent, et 
partout j’ai vu la superstition, les prestiges, l'intérêt, le préjugé, 
lorgueil même tenir lieu de toute religion. J’ai rencontré l’homme 
partout, et n’ai trouvé Dieu nulle part. (Edition 1775, p. 150.) 


In the midst of his search, he hears of the Jews who adore only one God, a 
pure spirit, and, in the hope of finally discovering truth he investigates 
the Old Testament. At first he is amazed at the power of the Jewish Di- 
vinity, and is convinced that he will find the True God, a perfect cult, a 
sane morality, fixed principles, reasonable men. He is, however, quickly 
disillusioned: 


En parcourant ce livre reçu, dit-on, des mains de Dieu par Pen- 
tremise de son serviteur Moyse et de ses autres prophètes, je suis 
indigné de trouver des traits qui blessent la grandeur et la majesté 
divine, et qui me le dépeignent aussi mauvais qu’il doit être bon. Tout 
me révolte, je crois errer dans le champ de l’imposture; tout porte le 
sceau du fanatisme; tout est marqué au coin de l’impertinence et du 
ridicule, de la cruauté et de la barbarie. (p. 151.) 


A long list of examples of cruelty or of absurdity follows: the original sin, 
the repentance of God for having formed the world, the saving of Noah, 
the cursing of Ham, the sacrifice of Isaac, the blessing of Jacob, “cet 
imposteur, ce fourbe,” the destruction of Egypt by the plagues, the elec- 
tion of Moses, the destruction of the Jews for having made the Golden 
Calf, the destruction of Dathan and Abiram for opposing the trickery of 
Moses. This suite of preposterous and unfortunate events came about be- 
cause God had chosen the Jews as His race. And what is their fate? 


Vous avez des juges, vous aurez des rois. Juges, rois, peuples, tout 
sera exterminé. La guerre, l’esclavage, la peste, la famine, et la lèpre 
seront votre partage. On vous aura vus riches, puissants, redoutables, 
l’effroi des nations. Sans rois, sans prétres, sans sacrifices, sans loix, 
errants par toute la terre, on vous verra l’opprobre des autres nations, 
le rebut et l’exécration des hommes. (p. 160.) 
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And the treatise ends with a curse against Moses and his “hommes vils et 
grossiers.” 

The Dissertation sur les Jo semaines de Daniel written, according to 
the Abbé Sépher who claimed to have the original copy (Aix 10), by Michel 
de Toul, endeavors to establish that Daniel’s prophecy refers not to Christ, 
but to Antiochus Epiphanes. After reviewing the two chief interpretations 
of the prophecy and showing that they are “appuyées sur des fondements 
peu solides destituées de toutes preuves, contraires au témoignage de 
lEcriture et de tous les historiens,” Michel de Toul turns to the interpre- 
tations of the Church Fathers St. Jerome, Origin, St. Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian and many others. He calls attention to the various 
explanations they offer, stressing the presence of errors in their reasoning 
and computations, and the impossibility of reconciling their theories. He 
then presents his proofs to the effect that the prophecy related to An- 
tiochus. First a tradition supported this theory, a tradition incidentally 
which Josephus followed. Second, the events in the life of Antiochus were 
the consummation of the prophecy. Thus as Orobio had demonstrated 
that the words of Isaiah were inapplicable to the Christ, Michel de Toul 
judged the prophecy of Daniel equally inapplicable. 

The Objections contre les livres Ss. des Juifs et des Chrétiens ou contre le 
judaïsme et le Christianisme (Aix 10) is a much more comprehensive work. 
It was written in 1732 or thereabouts, since an extract from p. 13 reads 
“exemple d’aujourd’hui dans Mr. Paris présente une preuve de ce raison- 
nement, indépendamment de plusieurs autres exemples que lon pourrait 
citer.” It resembles somewhat La Religion chrétienne analysée, being 
spinozistic in inspiration and having a viewpoint similar to that of Spinoza 
in the Tractatus. The treatise affirms that the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, and Kings were not written by those to whom they are attributed. 
These books contain discrepancies which one can only account for by 
assuming that they are compilations made from memoirs long after the 
incidents recorded took place. The prophecies are full of obscurities and 
contradictions, and the miracles impossible because they contradict the 
immutable laws of God. Moreover, miracles occur in all religions and there- 
fore cannot be offered as proof of the divinity of any. The treatise con- 
tinues, emphasizing other points not particularly stressed in the Tractatus: 
the absurdity of circumcision, the Egyptian inspiration of sacrifices 
ordered by Moses, the fact that Moses said nothing about the immortality 
of the soul, and the improbability of the Israelites being able to clothe 
themselves in the desert, a point never forgotten by Voltaire. The con- 
clusion is entirely rationalistic: 


On dira peut-être sur toutes les observations ci-dessus que c’est une 
chose sainte de se défier de la raison, et que c’est une impiété de douter 
de la fidélité de ceux de qui nous tenons les livres juifs. Ne pourrait-on 
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pas répondre qu'il y a un aveuglement de prendre pour piété ce qui 
n'est que pure crédulité et de préférer des lettres mortes qui ont pu être 
inventées et augmentées par les hommes à la raison qui est une cer- 
titude vivante imprimée dans nos âmes par Dieu même. (p. 47.) 


The Discours historique contre l Apocalipse et en même temps contre les 
autres livres du N. Testament is a criticism of the way books were accepted 
into the Church canon. The author avers that Tobias, Judith, the Books of 
the Maccabees, Ecclesiastes, and the Book of Wisdom should not now be in 
the canon, and that it did not, at first, include Peter, James, and Jude. 
Thus he is of the opinion that a large portion of the Bible is not divinely 
inspired, and to prove his point he traces the history of the Book of 
Revelation which did not definitely become, he maintains, a part of the 
canon until the tenth century. Some of the Church Fathers accepted it, 
others rejected it. The Council of Laodicea wished to exclude it, the Coun- 
cil of Carthage voted to include it. It was used as a book of combat by 
those of the Church Fathers who believed in the millennium. The early 
heretics rejected it. The author holds that the grounds for rejection or 
acceptance were equally unsound, since the early Fathers had absolutely 
no critical method. Indeed he ridicules them, directing his derision es- 
pecially at St. Denis of Alexandria who said “‘j’admire ce que je ne com- 
prends pas”; and Lactantius, “the Christian Cicero,” who was more a 
pagan than the Roman orator: 


J'aime a voir ces grands génies qui sont si fort au-dessus de nous, 
venir ramper avec le vulgaire et raisonner quelquefois aussi mal que 
lui. (p. 74.) 

He concludes congratulating himself that he lives in a time when (p. 82) 
“tous ces imposteurs après s’étre longtemps joués du public, sont enfin 
venus échouer malheureusement contre notre siècle.” 

The Explication raisonnable de la manière dont le soleil s'arresta du temps 
de Fosué (Aix 10) represented as “traduite et abrégée de l’anglais et à 
laquelle on a ajouté quelques notes, 1739,” belies its title. The treatise does 
not explain the phenomenon in question, but argues against the possibility 
of it. The author reverts to the spinozistic stand that miracles can only be 
performed by those especially commissioned to confirm a divine revelation 
or a divine mission. “Mais du temps de Josué il ne s’agissait ni de confirmer 
quelque point de doctrine ni de prouver la mission divine de quelqu’un.”’ 
Moreover, the miracle was useless, since Joshua had already defeated and 
dispersed the enemy; dangerous, since it upsets the harmony of the uni- 
verse; unauthenticated, since no trace of such an event can be found in 
any other ancient history, either sacred or profane. In fact, the whole 
passage is a sort of paean of glory sung after a victory, like that of Moses, 
or of Deborah. 
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The writer of the Objections sur l’histoire du Patriarche Joseph dealing 
with the forty-first chapter of Genesis also adopts a rational approach. The 
story of the famine is false, “une chimère et un conte,” because there was 
never a period of hunger so universal and so long, not even in the dreadful 
period of 1709 in France. A famine of such proportions contradicts God’s 
promises to Noah. Furthermore, storing one-fifth of the grain in the fat 
years would be insufficient preparation for the seven lean years. It is 
extraordinary that Pharaoh should have made Joseph his administrator 
before knowing whether the interpretation of his dream was correct. The 
treatise ends in characteristic fashion with the assumption that the falsity 
of this story vitiates the whole Pentateuch: 


Soit donc que vous considériez cette famine par rapport à sa durée, 
et à son universalité, soit que vous la considériez par rapport aux 
ravages qu'elle faisait, soit enfin que vous en considériez l’histoire par 
rapport à la quantité de blé qui fut amassée par Joseph... cette 
famine ne peut être véritable et par conséquent le pentateuque n’est 
pas un livre divin. (p. 9.) 

The Extrait des ouvrages du Comte de Zinzindorff ou de ses disciples 
(Aix 10) uses invective instead of rationalism. It condemns the language of 
the Bible as being suitable only for peasants, declaims against the unin- 
telligibility of the rabbinical writings, and scoffs at innumerable biblical 
contradictions. In short, the reading of the Bible is distinctly detrimental 
to religion, for it is “un ouvrage si méprisable qu’il ne mérite que d’étre 
foulé aux pieds et qu’elle n’est pas digne qu’un homme qui pense y fasse la 
moindre attention.” 

Strongest in invective among these treatises was the Notes d’Hobbès 
sur le Nouveau Testament traduites du Latin par M. Huet, évêque d’ Avran- 
ches, revues par un écrivain de ce siècle et considérablement augmentées, 1764, 
Rouen M. 74. The date 1764, as well as the attribution to Huet and Hobbes, 
is spurious. The author of the commentary remarks. which follow the 
treatise has written, p. 149: “De nos jours un auteur a fait voir qu’Elie 
et Enoch ne sont que des personnages allégoriques.” Elie et Enoch can be 
dated, as we have seen, around 1735. It is probable that the Notes 
a’ Hobbes were circulating at the same time. The essay is one of the most 
violent eighteenth century attacks against the New Testament—rivalling 
even Voltaire’s Examen important in mordacity and bad taste. It is divided 
in nineteen sections, each preceded by a text, and followed by an impious 
sermon. The titles of a few of the sections will give some idea of the general 
tenor of the work: §1. “L’ignorance où sont les Chrétiens entretient leurs 
erreurs”; §5. “Du vœu de chasteté de Joseph et de Marie”; §7. “Le Christ 
a usé du mensonge”; §11. “Jésus, ne pouvant faire un prodige, esquive par 
une mauvaise plaisanterie”; $17. “Les Apôtres sont des menteurs.” There 
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are other portions more violent still. Concerning Christ’s prediction of the 
end of the world, the writer of the Notes makes the following comment: 


Si nous jetons un coup d’œil attentif sur la prédiction du Christ, 
nous serons surpris d’appercevoir que ce n’est qu’un conte en Pair, 
fabriqué par un ignorant et par un imposteur qui n’a eu d’autre vue 
que de tromper la crédulité grossière de nos ayeux. (p. 249.) 


The Christians are “d’une ignorance crasse,” Christ’s adherents being only 
among the “bas peuple.” He preached communism in counselling the 
young man to sell all he had and follow Him. In short, any society founded 
exclusively on the principles of Christian morality would soon cease to 
function. The author himself is a determinist and an avowed atheist. He 
believes in predestination—that is, fatalism—and draws an argument 
therefrom for the uselessness of any religion. He denies the possibility of 
freewill: 


Je suis trés convaincu que nous ne recevons pas librement nos sen- 
sations et qu’elles sont faites en nous indépendamment de tout con- 
cours de notre volonté. (p. 108.) 


He believes that the system of atheism was “‘vraisemblablement celui des 
premiers enfants de la nature,” and in his first section, mentions having 
proved that “la matière n’était pas ce qu’on a pensé depuis des milliers 
d’années et qu’il pouvait bien se faire qu’elle et ses modifications formas- 
sent seules tout ce qui dans le monde fait le sujet de notre admiration.” 
(p. 13.) 

IV. Attacks Against the Church as “Infâme” 

In Les Caractéres de la religion chrétienne, we have an attack against 
the Christian Religion of which the tenor is reminiscent of Voltaire during 
the Ferney period of his life. Though the one remaining copy (Mazarine 
1192) is dated “A Sincéropolis, 1760,” the treatise was certainly not 
written as late as that. Mazarine 1192 is ostensibly a copy since it contains 
(cf. p. 80, for instance) corrections which only a copyist would make. Two 
references serve to place the date of composition somewhere between 1713 
and 1723. On p. 33, the author speaks of “la bulle de Clément XI publiée 
depuis peu d’années sous le nom de Constitution apostolique”; on p. 37, 
mention is again made of the Unigenitus Bull “publiée en 1713, le 12 
septembre.” Another reference, p. 65, to the Theophrastus redivivus gives 
us an indication as to the date of that work. 

The author, though somewhat fanatical, was a very learned man, well 
acquainted with his authorities Baronius, Sponde, and a multitude of 
others. His method was rather novel in that he endeavored to prove the 
Christian Religion an “excès d'ignorance” and an “excès de fourberie” by 
quoting only from those authors who have been accepted as authorities by 
the Church. We may infer, however, that he was familiar with other works 
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not approved by the Church, for example, Les Trois imposteurs, from the 
first chapter of which he seems to have drawn material for his preface. His 
ideas are anti-Catholic, which does not mean that he is pro-Protestant, for 
by questionable logic, he proves “d’une manière évidente” that Protes- 
tants are not Christians “dans le sens rigoureux de ce terme”: 


Comme toutes les sectes du protestantisme s’accordent à laisser aux 
particuliers qui les composent la liberté d'examiner par eux-mêmes 
leur religion et de se décider d’après cet examen, il est certain qu’en 
les supposant tous chrétiens au moment de la Révolution, ils ne tar- 
deraient pas à se partager de sentiments; et que chacun se faisant une 
religion à sa guise, on verrait bientôt les hommes dans ce premier 
état de liberté, où chacun rendait au créateur le culte qu’il lui croyait le 
mieux convenir et le plus propre à l’honorer. (p. 123.) 


His criticism is consequently directed against the Catholic organization. 
Throughout the whole first part of his treatise, he strives to convince the 
reader that the Pope is the Antichrist. After examining and rejecting as 
unsatisfactory various opinions, to the effect that the Antichrist was 
Simon, the Magician, Caligula, Bar Kochba, or Mahomet, he takes up 
again his denunciation of the Popes who have always displayed an “orgueil 
impie et sacrilége” in their treatment of kings. They have usurped the 
power of monarchs, used their own authority tyrannically and with 
“mépris,” and even usurped the power of God, since they claim the right 
to interpret the Bible in any way they choose. And they have often been 
morally corrupt: 


La vie de ces hommes adorés sur le Siége Papal est un tissu de 
meurtres, d’empoisonnements, d’adultéres, d’incestes, de parjures, 
de blasphémes et d’autres crimes encore plus énormes, que ma plume 
n’ose tracer. (p. 42.) 


A list of reprehensible Popes follows among whom Leo X and Alexander 
VI, both condemned later by Meslier and eventually by Voltaire, figure 
prominently. One of the number is said to have licensed prostitution, 
another sodomy, and the institution of celibacy, for which the Popes are 
held responsible, is accused of being a source of a most obnoxious crime in 
the priesthood. 

In the second part of the treatise, the author shifts his attack from the 
organization of the Catholic Church to the flaws of Catholic doctrine, 
objecting particularly to the doctrines of Christ’s divinity and transub- 
stantiation. For him, the celebration of the Mass is both cruel and absurd, 
purgatory was invented for the purpose of raising money, and the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments destroys the conception of an all-powerful 
God. In short, the cult is a mass of vulgar superstitions and idolatries, 
and the fasts, abstinences and macerations prescribed by the Church 
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unnatural and useless. In exacting blind and implicit faith and forbidding 
the free examination of truth, there is no doubt “que l’Eglise chrétienne 
n'ait renversé de fond en comble tous les principes de la loi naturelle.” 
(p. 65.) Furthermore, the Church has sinned against truth in inventing 
legends and miracles, absolutely contrary to reason. And worse still: “Elle 
a encore forcé par la contrainte et la violence à un silence rigoureux qui- 
conque avait assez de pénétration pour la deviner et assez de zèle pour la 
vérité pour oser tenter de lui arracher Je masque dont elle se couvrait.” 
This section of the treatise ends with the remark that “la religion chré- 
tienne est la plus dangereuse de toutes les superstitions que le fanatisme 
ait produites.” Voltaire’s denunciation forty years later is scarcely more 
forceful and mordant than Les Caractères de la religion. 

Another treatise of the same type as Les Caractères is the Religion 
chrétienne combattue par ses propres principes extant only in Mazarine 1196. 
The title-page bears the inscription “par l’auteur de /’Examen des apolo- 
gistes chrétiens,’ and another hand has added “M. de Ste. Hyacinte.” It 
is uncertain, however, whether the work should be attributed to Fréret, 
Lévesque de Burigny, or St. Hyacinthe, or even to some other writer. The 
date of composition is equally uncertain since the context offers no en- 
lightenment concerning it and the enigmatic “dix-huitiéme siécle” is any- 
thing but definite. Certain sections resemble Les Trois imposteurs (Chap- 
ters I and II) and Meslier. The author, however, is a Deist who believes 
that “les loix de la nature sont les seules qu’il y ait dans le monde, parce 
que tous les êtres s’accordent à les observer dans tout ce qu’elles ont 
d’essentiel.”’ (p. 26.) And though personally convinced of the falsity of the 
Christian Religion, he affirms that “il est du bon ordre d’insister sur sa 
divinité.” (p. 83.) Believing the clergy accountable for many evils, he 
insists upon the reform of the priesthood in such a way that there may be 
concord between the theory and practice of the Church. The most repre- 
hensible practice in the Church is the selling of indulgences which has 
converted all priests of both the upper and lower clergy into simoniacs, 
created dissension among them, as well as division amongst laymen, and 
is, in large measure, responsible for the rise of heresies. The source of evil 
now lies in the wealth of the Church, the unnecessarily large number of 
priests, their greediness, and the existence of monasteries. The author 
advises the “réduction du clergé à l’état d’apôtres” because (p. 82) “tel 
particulier de telle ville fait plus d’aumôûnes avec 10,000 livres de rentes 
qu’un prélat qui en a 100,000.” He is even more rigorously severe in dealing 
with the monks, against whom he is particularly infuriated, and urges that 


monastic orders be abolished: 
Cela [la moinerie] sert 4 accumuler des fonds prodigieux, a édifier de 
somptueux bâtiments, à entretenir un ordinaire délicieux, à fournir 
aux dépenses immenses d’un général, d’un provincial et d’autres gens 
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qui sous l’habit crasseux de la moinerie ne laissent pas de traîner 
après eux de pompeux équipages, et de mener une vie aussi volup- 
tueuse que contraire à leur état. (p. 131.) 


V. The Trend toward Philosophical Atheism 


The Réflexions sur l'argument de M. Pascal et de M. Locke, which cer- 
tainly may be dated before 1743, inasmuch as it appeared in print in the 
Nouvelles libertés de penser, does not deal with biblical interpretation or 
cult and doctrine but takes a distinctly philosophical trend. It is concerned 
with the famous “pari” of Pascal as summed up by Locke in his Essay, and 
in substance is a negation of the possibility of a future life. However, the 
arguments are not directed against a future life which incidentally the 
author admits is possible, but against Pascal who had insisted that “il faut 
jouer.” In the first place, it is shown that there are flaws in Pascal’s point 
of view. He assumes that “personne ne peut douter de la possibilité de 
l'événement que vous venez de m’annoncer”’ (i.e. of a future life) and he 
infers that “cette seule possibilité présumée doit me déterminer le chemin 
que vous m’indiquez” (i.e. adopt the Christian Religion). Not knowing the 
First Cause of things, since it is beyond the reach of human intelligence to 
conceive of it, we can only reasonably remain in doubt. Pascal errs also in 
presuming that men may be classified either as “hommes de bien” or 
“méchants.” He would have done better to divide mankind into those 
who are convinced that his point of view is true, those who doubt it, and 
those who believe it false. An “homme de bien” is not as he conceives him 
a religious man, but he is “humain, charitable, juste,” and a “méchant” is 
not a man indifferent to the Christian Religion but one who “pèche 
essentiellement contre les inspirations de la raison naturelle.” One may be 
an “homme de bien” and yet not believe in a future life, he may live in 
perfect tranquillity, preferring to place his greatest happiness in this life 
which is real instead of practising fasting and mortification to obtain an 
uncertain future happiness. The principal objection to the Christian Re- 
ligion is that it does not offer that perfect contentment and tranquillity 
of mind which is necessary for happiness. One may also criticize it on the 
ground that it contains “non seulement des principes contradictoires à la 
raison immuable, c’est-à-dire à des axiomes reconnus pour vrais et admis 
de tous ceux qui ont la faculté de raisonner; mais qu’elle est encore fondée 
sur des principes qui se contredisent manifestement les uns les autres.” 
It is ridiculous to resort to faith in order to oppose reason, for faith must 
always be confirmed by reason. The author finishes with the declaration 
that death is inevitable: “Je sens qu’il est aussi nécessaire et aussi inévi- 
table que je cesse d’être, que par la liaison des causes et des effets il l’a été, 
que je commengasse d’exister.” 

The Parité de la vie et de la mort takes the same fatalistic attitude 
toward life and death. Two copies of this short essay are now in existence, 
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Mazarine 1192 and Arsenal 2239. The latter is entitled Nouvelle philosophie 
sceptique, and except for this variation in title the copies differ but little. 
Arsenal 2239 has an “avertissement” in which the copyist has paraphrased 
the ideas presented in the preface of Mazarine 1192. According to the 
Mazarine manuscript the author is “Gaultier, médecin,” while the Arsenal 
one gives “M. G...., médecin à . . .” An individual having a name so 
common is difficult to identify, but it is none the less interesting to note 
that a “Gaultier, médecin de Nantes” is mentioned on p. 181 of F. fr. 
9107. Both copies of the treatise which incidentally cannot be dated con- 
tain the epigraph “talis est religio medici” used, it will be recalled, by 
Thomas Browne. 

The “avertissement” of Arsenal 2239 gives a brief analysis of the work: 


Cet ouvrage roule sur la doctrine des sceptiques dont l’auteur donne 
la définition pour appuyer son système, et pour prouver que la vie et 
la mort sont la même chose quant à la substance. Le fondement de la 
philosophie sceptique est qu’il n’y a dans la nature qu’un premier 
principe, ou qu’une substance, que ses attributs essentiels sont partout 
semblables, qu’elle est la base et le fondement de tous les êtres, que 
son essence est inconnue, qu’elle est étendue, que ses parties sont 
distinctes, qu’elle est imperceptible, divisible, impénétrable, aveugle, 
insensible et sans connaissance, non cependant sans force ni vertu, 
indifférente d’être ceci ou cela, mobile et pliable en tout sens, sus- 
ceptible de toutes sortes de formes, n’y ayant rien qui n’en puisse 
naître, mais faisant tout nécessairement sans savoir ce qu’elle fait; et 
que ces arrêts et ordonnances consistent, en ce qu’elle exécute seule- 
ment ses effets après en avoir établi exactement les causes. 

De là, l’auteur tire la conséquence que cette substance, soit qu’elle 
engendre les corps, soit qu’elle les corrompt, est toujours la même. 
(pp. 14-15.) 

The full import of the doctrine, however, can be gathered from the 
loosely connected remarks of the essay. The philosophy of Descartes is 
assailed: 


L’illusion de Descartes vient, sans doute, d’avoir ôté le sentiment 
à toutes sortes de matière, d’avoir séparé par la pensée l’action du 
sujet de l’action, d’avoir distingué l’âme du corps, par la seule raison. 
. . - (Mazarine 1192, p. 51.) 


The ontological proofs of the existence of God are questioned. Malebranche 
with his “liberté d’indifférence”’ and his “causes occasionnelles” is con- 
demned together with Spinoza because “‘le spinosisme et le malebranchisme 
remplissent l’univers d’une infinité de Dieux.” Little by little, the doctrine 
is established that only physical matter exists, there being no spiritual 
matter, that the soul of animals (and presumably of man) resides in “les 
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fonctions de leur corps,” that nature acts blindly and of necessity, and 
finally that truth and falsehood, justice and injustice, virtue and vice, and 
good and evil have no reality in existence: “il n’y a point de marques 
certaines pour les distinguer.” (p. 10.) 

The Traité de la liberté also stresses the impossibility of establishing a 
moral standard. To understand fully the way in which the question of 
liberty is treated in this succinct treatise, one should recall that the critics 
of the orthodox view constantly pointed out the dilemma in which the 
orthodox placed themselves by insisting upon both liberty and the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments. The reasoning of the unorthodox usually took 
the course that if man had liberty, God was not all-powerful, or if man did 
not possess liberty, God, in punishing him for his actions, was unjust. The 
author of the treatise points out what seems to him the error of this argu- 
ment. The Deity’s “prescience,”’ or knowledge of the future, must be like 
that of astronomers, who can predict eclipses only if the order of the uni- 
verse is necessary and invariable. “Dieu bien qu’infiniment puissant et 
infiniment intelligent ne peut jamais prévoir ce qui ne dépend pas d’un 
ordre nécessaire et invariable.” (Edition 1743, p. 116.) Consequently, He 
does not have to foresee the “causes libres,” or stated in terms of liberty, 
there is no need to take liberty from man in order to preserve the “‘pre- 
science” of God. 

This, however, does not mean that man has liberty, for, after an in- 
tricate argument, the author concludes that belief in the freedom of the 
soul presents insurmountable difficulties and that it is better to establish 
the principle “par lequel l’âme se détermine toujours dépendante des dis- 
positions du cerveau en quelque cas que ce puisse être.” This conclusion is, 
he adds, more in accord with physics and explains the effects of sleep, sick- 
ness, and other abnormal situations, upon the soul. He has anticipated two 
possible objections to it. What has become of the will which is generally 
supposed to determine one’s actions, and why does man feel he is acting 
freely if such is not the case? To the first objection, he replies that although 
the will is supposed to be free, there is a whole series of causes determining 
its functioning. To the second, he answers by comparing the illusion of 
freedom in men to the same feeling in slaves: 


Les hommes se sont trouvés en cet état, ils ne savent point que les 
dispositions du cerveau font naitre toutes les pensées et toutes leurs 
diverses volontés, et les ordres qu’ils reçoivent, pour ainsi dire, de 
leur cerveau sont toujours conformes à leurs inclinations, puisqu'ils 
causent l’inclination même. Ainsi l'âme a cru se déterminer elle-même, 
parce qu’elle ignorait et ne connaissait en aucune manière le principe 
étranger de sa détermination. (p. 146.) 


Thus, there being no freewill, virtue becomes “un pur bonheur” and vice 
“un pur malheur,” good actions should receive no commendation and bad 
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ones should inspire only pity, for one is “heureusement” or “malheureuse- 
ane } 


ment ne. 

The Réflexion sur l'existence de l'âme et sur l'existence de Dieu is a man- 
uscript which owed its popularity more to the conclusions it suggests than 
to the arguments it presents. Copies of it can still be found at the Arsenal 
(2239 and 2557), Fécamp 12, and Bordeaux 828 (XXXII). It first was 
published in the Nouvelles libertés de penser, 1743, and several times later in 
the century. According to this treatise, matter is itself capable of the 
operations which we ordinarily attribute to a spiritual substance: hence 
there is no need for a Deity or a soul. The problem then arises as to the 
categorical imperative of morality, for God and the soul being considered 
nonexistent the only two known forces for moral action have been removed. 
The author’s solution is not entirely clear. He does not believe that the 
morality which he proposes as a substitute is good for the ordinary man 
and he asks quizzically “mais est-ce la faute de la morale!” when he should 
have been busy defining what he meant by the ordinary man. The basis of 
this morality is “amour-propre” which is “toujours honnête homme quand 
il veut s’écouter.” 

The Essai sur les facultés de l'âme (Mazarine 1192) is more worthy of 
consideration. The author has been influenced by the English thinkers, 
particularly Dr. Clarke and Anthony Collins. (p. 13.) He agrees with 
Collins that (p. 17) “chaque être joue sur la terre le rôle que le créateur lui 
a donné à remplir,” from which he deduces the argument against freewill. 
His argument, though elementary, is indicative of the relationship which 
existed between the materialists and amateur psychologists. He asserts 
that the soul is affected by material objects, but does not know how this 
comes about, because we are ignorant of the soul’s substance and have 
discovered but very few of the qualities of matter. The soul receives sen- 
sations passively and has the faculty of reviewing the sensations of differ- 
ent periods of time, that is to say the faculty of memory. But it does not 
possess freedom of judgment: 


Le jugement qu’elle porte sur la vérité de quelque proposition est 
déterminé par la comparaison de l’assemblage des idées qui la con- 
stituent les unes avec les autres, en les rapportant à quelque règle, 
modèle, ou étalon formé dans l'esprit. . . . (p. 12.) 


The author concludes that the soul must be material since it is affected by 
matter, and from this proposition he argues the necessity of human action. 

Voltaire’s Lettre sur M. Locke (Arsenal 2557) contains approximately 
the same arguments with the distinction that Voltaire was preoccupied 
more with the moral value of action than with its sources. He is quite 
willing to admit that he does not know the nature of the soul, though 
inclined to consider it material. He even is in accord with the Réflexion sur 
l'existence de l'âme that it is not expedient to broadcast the theory of 
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materiality of the soul among the masses. But he contends that the in- 
tellectual discussion of such problems has no consequences for the masses 
since it does not penetrate them. This was a view later abandoned by him, 
when Holbach began his publications. 

These three treatises have an element of hesitancy which comes from a 
lack of positive arguments, the failure of personal convictions, and the 
danger involved in expressing such beliefs. They are more skeptic than 
materialistic or atheistic. The same criticism might be offered of another 
dissertation, the Essais de quelques idées sur Dieu, an attempt to show that 
God and matter are one and the same thing, with proofs taken from “le bon 
sens et la réflexion joints à l’étude de |’Ecriture sainte.” (p. 10.) This hes- 
itation is not apparent in the Essais sur la recherche de la vérité, the Dia- 
logues sur l’âme par les interlocuteurs en ce temps-là, and the Lettres sur la 
religion, sur l âme humaine et sur l'existence de Dieu. 

The Essais sur la recherche de la vérité (Arsenal 2558) would seem from 
the title to have been inspired by the work of Malebranche, although no 
evidence is available to confirm it as an early work. It is true that the ideas 
of Chapter II are rather similar to those of L’4me mortelle which was 
written early in the century. The fact that the arguments are derived from 
Descartes and Pascal instead of from Newton and Locke might also be 
offered in support of its early composition. It seems more probable, how- 
ever, that it circulated after 1740, the only extant copy being actually 
much later since it contains the note of Duchesne dated 1763. The treatise 
is divided into four parts plus a short introductory preface in which the 
author outlines the division of the subject, stating his intention of examin- 
ing without prejudice the nature of the will, the nature of the soul, the 
order of the universe, and the existence of God. He refuses to accept the 
Christian point of view concerning freewill because it either establishes the 
immutability of God to the detriment of His justice, or His justice to the 
detriment of His immutability. Moreover, if freewill does not exist, there 
is no need for religion. A deterministic system of philosophy is preferable. 
When man acts, he makes his decision freely in appearance, but in reality 
it is governed by pleasure, passion, sometimes reason, and most often by 
the desire for happiness: 


Voila en général ce que l’on peut dire sur le motif de notre volonté, 
qui comme nous voyons est toujours déterminée par nos préjugés, nos 
passions, nos intéréts, et nos habitudes. (p. 28.) 


This inflexible necessity which may be called its own slave controls our 
actions and forms our wills. As for the soul, a term synonymous with “‘pen- 
sée,” it is similar in man and animal, for after all matter can possess 
thought. Since nothing exists in the intellect which does not enter through 
sense impressions, the senses are the first principle of thought. Memory 
is the second, and the comparison of two sensations with the aid of memory 
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gives the third principle, judgment. Thought is not innate and furthermore 
is neither immaterial nor spiritual: 


On peut donc regarder le rapport des sens comme matériel, ou ce 
qui est la méme chose, comme une action mécanique des organes des 
sens sur les esprits animaux. (p. 42.) 


Memory and judgment are also mechanical, for interference with the phys- 
ical organs brings about immediately a mental disturbance. Body and soul 
thus closely connected reach maturity and decline simultaneously. There- 
fore, the soul which is not immaterial is likewise not immortal. 

The third chapter is directed, not at the Christians, but at the Deists 
who establish the existence of God from the harmony of the universe. The 
author replies that the universe is not so harmonious as it appears and that 
we think it beautiful because we flatter ourselves that it was made for our 
special pleasure. As a matter of fact, we have no right to pass judgment 
upon it because we have not at our disposal any other universes as a basis 
of comparison. We are further mistaken in assuming that the universe 
exists for man, for on the contrary he has the problem of adapting it to his 
needs. The adaptation is purely mechanical. With his present equipment, 
he has utilized certain parts of the universe but with a different equipment 
he would have utilized others. The fourth chapter is an endeavor to prove 
the nonexistence of God, by logical rather than metaphysical arguments. 
It affirms first of all that the universe has no need of a Providence. More- 
over, a Providence should possess eternity, infinity, unity and immateri- 
ality. But infinity and immateriality are incompatible with each other. 
Hence, the conclusion that there is no First Cause other than “la nature 
éternelle et infinie”: 


Voici donc les conjectures que j'ose hasarder, et ce que je crois qui 
doit suivre de tout ce que nous avons dit. La matière est une, infinie, 
éternelle; c’est elle qui ayant toujours existé a entretenu et entretient 
l'univers dans l’état où nous le voyons sans aucun dessein particulier. 
pete -104;) 

The Dialogues sur l'âme (Mazarine 1191) is a particularly baffling work. 
In tone, it resembles Voltaire, for it is the only essay in the whole group 
with the exception of M™e du Chatelet’s Examen which attempts to be 
witty. In ideas, however, it resembles Diderot, so much so in fact that one 
is tempted to suspect, if not his hand, at least his inspiration. It is un- 
doubtedly a late work, as is evident from the sentence (Part I, p. 73): “il 
termina son discours par prouver que selon l’opinion scholastique Bayle, 
Leibnitz, Newton, Locke, tous les Encyclopédistes étaient les impies qui 
n’avaient pas le sens commun.” The title is misleading, for only the first 
three dialogues are on the immortality of the soul, while the last four take 
up the problem of a First Cause. The atheistic author denies the immor- 
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tality of the soul and any First Cause distinct from Nature itself. The 
universe has been formed “‘sans le secours d’aucune force étrangère et par 
la seule vertu naturelle de la matière,” and only matter is eternal. These 
seven dialogues are followed by a Part II which gives an historical account 
of the foundation and progress of Christianity and a general critique of its 
dogma.” 

The Lettres sur la religion, sur lame humaine et sur l'existence de Dieu 
(Mazarine 1183) is suggestive of the Dialogues sur l’âme. It, too, is a late 
work, since, p. 296, there is a reference to the Pensées philosophiques, 
edition of 1746, and p. 316, to the Esprit des loix. The following extract 
demonstrates its general tone: 


Tout ce qu ’on appelle religion n’est qu’une fable . . . l’immor- 
talité de l’âme humaine est une supposition gratuite Fete de 
toute preuve, et l’existence d’un Etre Souverain tel qu'est le Dieu des 
Juifs . . . est une hypothèse dont on n’éloigne les contradictions dont 
elle est tissue, que par d’autres contradictions encore plus révoltantes. 


(pp. 3-4.) 


? Part I was published in 1771. In this printed edition, a note occurs which states that 
(p. 71) the pamphlet which the philosophe gave the Christian was L’ Examen des apologistes 
chrétiens par Fréret. In the manuscript, this pamphlet which is given the Christian is noted 
“qu’on trouvera ci-après, p. —.” It has no similarities with the Examen critique des apolo- 
gistes de la religion chrétienne. It does resemble Voltaire’s Etablissement du Christianisme. 


CONCLUSION 


Le | AHE works of Cuppé, the “Militaire,” Meslier, Boulainvilliers, 
Fréret, Dumarsais, Lévesque de Burigny, Mirabaud, and their 
followers form an imposing array of treatises on religion, govern- 

ment and social morality which were written or translated in France be- 

tween 1700 and 1750. Taken together, they present convincing evidence of 
the fact that the years between the appearance of Bayle’s Dictionnaire 

historique et critique (1697) and Montesquieu’s De Pesprit des lois (1748) 

were not wanting in philosophic literature. In that interval, some 102 

treatises, an average of two per year, were actually circulated, and it is 

practically impossible to ascertain how many more were composed. Cer- 
tainly not all of them have been preserved to the present day, as has been 
shown. Nor can we be assured that we have assembled all of those still 
preserved, since our investigation has not extended beyond the public 
libraries into the rich private collections where others may presumably be 
found. The 102 treatises, however, which we have listed, furnish a reveal- 
ing if not a complete picture of the tremendous philosophic activity during 

the years 1700-1750. 

These treatises occupy a place of prime importance in the history of the 
evolution of philosophic thought during the eighteenth century. One of the 
aspects of this importance can be brought out by a summary analysis of 
their dates of composition. While it is especially difficult to determine the 
exact year in which each essay was written, the following approximate 
dates may be assigned (for the titles of the works, see supra, pp. 11-18): 


Before 1700. 16, 36, 47, 49, 89, 102. 


1700. 1, 6, 96. 
1701. 18. 

1709. TEOT: 
1700-1709. 5, 76. 
1710. 12, 31,102. 
EAN 9. 

1712; 26. 

1733; 70. 

1714. 10, 86. 

ig eye (oe 

1717 30. 

1718. 51,795; 99; 100. 


1710-1719. 935 175,205.35, 39 40; 04, 06, 67. 
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1720. 19, 80. 

1722. 73 413 53 69, 77: 783 79; 83, 84, 85, 98. 
172%. 443 52,615.95. 

1726. 55, 68. 

1728. 2 yal: 

1729. 43- 

1730. 7403 

1731. 423981: 

1732: 28, 74. 

1734. T 

1730: 60, 62. 

1738. 14, 45, 90. 

1739: 21, 37- 

1740. 24, 94. ý 
1742. 88. Y 
1743. 15, 59, 91, 92; 97. | 

1746. 27, 29. 

1749. 72° 


1740-1749. 4, 23, 50, 54. 
1750 or later. 22, 87, 88. 


Thus from 1700 to 1750 there was a sustained philosophic activity con- 
ducted in a secret but very effective fashion. It is no longer fair to consider 
that sporadically printed works such as the Lettres persanes of 1721 and the 
Lettres philosophiques of 1734 represent the full expression of philosophic 
thought during these fifty years. There was a steady, continuous contribu- 
tion to the liberal ideas of the century, which does not manifest itself in 
printed works, but which becomes immediately apparent in the manuscript 
essays. Furthermore, the above arrangement of the manuscripts in decades 
will bring out the way in which the technique of the clandestine essay was 
used to circumvent the severity of the censorship of the press. Six of them 
were written before 1700; eight, from 1700-1710; twenty-three, from 1710- 
1720; twenty-three, from 1720-1730; fifteen, from 1730-1740; and fifteen, 
from 1740-1750. Three were possibly written in 1750 or later, while ten can- 
not be assigned to any particular decade. That is to say, in the early years 
of the century, 1700-1710, there were relatively few of the treatises; be- 
tween 1710-1740, when the censorship became rigorous and the pursuit of 
unauthorized works was active, there was an enormous increase in pro- 
duction; while in the period 1740-1750, as the censorship relaxed some- 
what, a decrease accompanied the change. After 1750, the breakdown in 
censorship had become so complete that the covert circulation of essays 
became unnecessary and many of them found their way into print. 

A study of these 102 treatises also reveals how the philosophic movement 
originated, and was developed, during the first half of the century, and how 
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it contributed to the philosophic thought of the last half of the century. It 
should be constantly kept in mind that the movement was not the result of 
one organized effort. Four distinct characteristics are to be noted in it: the 
frequent recurrence to works composed before the eighteenth century, the 
appearance in translation of foreign works dealing with similar material, 
the tendency on the part of many writers to remain aloof and independent 
of the writings of others; finally, an inclination on the part of certain 
writers to organize into a more or less compact group. 

As we have already observed, six of the treatises—La Béatitude des 
chrétiens, the Traité théologo-politique, the Divinité de Fésus-Christ détruite, 
La Dissertation sur le Messie, L Explication du 53° chapitre d’Isaie, and the 
Réflexions sur la présence réelle du corps de Jésus Christ dans l Eucharistie— 
were composed before 1700. All of the six, however, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Réflexions have an especial significance in the clandestine 
movement. Vallée’s Béatitude des chrétiens is an example of the material 
interest which the public took in treatises written at an earlier date, ir- 
respective of the actual value of the ideas contained therein. In a way it is 
the connecting link between the freethinking eighteenth century and the 
traditional freethinking sixteenth century. Such a work did not stimulate 
free thought so much as it did the desire to think freely. In this respect, 
like the unknown De Tribus impostoribus which also belonged to a much 
earlier age, it represented to the writers of 1700-1750 a symbol of daring, 
fearless freethinking. Orobio’s three essays served an additional purpose: 
they stood as models of what daring freethinking could achieve. Spinoza’s 
Traité théologo-politique was more than a model; it was both a wealth of 
information and a stimulus to the further development of free thought. 

Fifteen of the treatises are translations from works written in other lan- 
guages. Orobio’s three are from the Spanish: La Divinité de Fésus Christ 
détruite, Dissertation sur le Messie, and Explication du cinquante-troisiéme 
chapitre d’Isaie. Three others are from the Latin: the Traité théologo- 
politique, Méditations philosophiques sur Dieu, le monde et l'homme, and the 
Recherches curieuses de philosophie. Nine are either translations or adapta- 
tions from the English: Pensées libres sur la religion, sur l'Eglise et sur le 
bonheur national by Bernard Mandeville, Znfaillibilité du jugement humain 
by Lyons, Lettre de Milord Bolingbroke a Mr. Pope, Toland’s Panthéisticon, 
Le Nazaréen, and La Constitution primitive de l'Eglise, Collins’s Discours 
sur la liberté de penser, Woolston’s Discours sur les miracles de Fésus-Christ, 
and the Esprit du judaisme. Of these fifteen works, the one which had the 
greatest influence on the thought of the time was undoubtedly Spinoza’s 
Traité théologo-politique, although the importance of Orobio’s three essays 
and Woolston’s Discours should not be overlooked. It may be affirmed, 
however, that with the exception of Spinoza’s Tractatus, the translated 
treatises served to confirm a prevailing state of mind rather than to 
stimulate a new current of thought. 
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In the treatises distinctly French and eighteenth century, two opposite 
trends are manifest: some of them were conceived independently while 
others were the product of a group. Representative among the indepen- 
dents were Cuppé, the “Militaire philosophe,” and Meslier, authors of 
three of the major works. These writers have varied points of view, entirely 
different purposes, and arrive at conclusions ranging from liberal ortho- 
doxy to rank atheism. Not only are they distinct from each other, they 
seem to be totally unaware of the liberal movement evolving around them. 
Cuppé, the “Militaire philosophe,” and Meslier appear to be typical of the 
vast majority of the writers of these essays. 

Boulainvilliers, Fréret, Dumarsais, Lévesque de Burigny, and Mirabaud 
exemplify the very opposite trend. Many are the indications that in the 
activities and works of these authors, there is a definite attempt at organi- 
zation for the purpose of achieving a common end. A consideration of the 
relationships between them will bring out the main lines of their coopera- 
tion. Boulainvilliers, moving spirit of the group, avidly assembled the 
liberal works of the others, and being a friend of D’Argenson, even secretly 
supplied that minister with some of them. He was alert, interested, eager. 
At a certain moment he became acquainted with the writings of Spinoza 
and was fascinated by them, although the obscurity of Spinoza’s philos- 
ophy did not escape his keen intelligence. He talked over these obscurities 
with his friend Fréret, member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 


lettres, and writer of well documented treatises on problems of chronology ` 


for the Academy. While Boulainvilliers was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Spinoza, Fréret was an ardent devotee of Bayle, and had even gained the 
enviable reputation of having devoured the entire Dictionnaire historique 
et critique during a short confinement at the Bastille. He and Boulain- 
villiers were frequent visitors at the home of the Duke of Noailles, a 
notorious center of freethinking. It was probably there that they met 
Dumarsais, friend and admirer of Fontenelle, interested in problems of 
chronology, and inveterate enemy of superstition. Boulainvilliers was on 
terms of intimacy with Mirabaud, Secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions. He assembled Mirabaud’s works, put one of them into his 
Lectures, or had copies made for D’Argenson. Dumarsais, likewise, knew 
Mirabaud well, and was interested in him to the point of publishing his 
works about 1751, despite the latter’s mild protest. They had among other 
things in common an admiration for Fontenelle. Fréret was intimate with 
Lévesque de Burigny, with whom he had similar interests and whose ideas 
he utilized without any scruples. There is no doubt that there existed a 
rather close relationship between Boulainvilliers, Fréret, Dumarsais, 
Mirabaud and Burigny. There is no doubt either that the ideas of each 
inspired the others. Each also imbued the others with a fuller sense of the 
significance of his own favorite author: Boulainvilliers brought in Spinoza, 
Fréret contributed the directing ideas of Bayle, Dumarsais and Mirabaud 
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stressed ideas which came from Fontenelle, Burigny introduced the 
audacity of Orobio. They had several centers in which they exchanged 
their views: D’Argenson’s, the Duke of Noailles’, the Académie des In- 
scriptions, and the coffee houses. They wrote their treatises and passed 
them around, discussing them so thoroughly that each treatise lost the 
stamp of the author’s personality and conserved the imprint of the group. 
To this day it is impossible to say who wrote certain of these essays, so 
completely is the anonymity of the author concealed by this imprint. The 
fortune of the group was determined by a single event—the death in 1722 
of Boulainvilliers, moving spirit of the organization. After the death of the 
Count, the coterie disbanded, and a period followed of loose and more 
supple organization. Some members, namely Fréret and Dumarsais and 
Lévesque de Burigny, continued their writing into the decade of the 
thirties. Mirabaud busied himself thereafter with other kinds of writing. 
But before the coterie was finally disbanded there had been composed the 
Examen de la religion, the Doutes sur la religion, the Religion chrétienne 
analysée, the Essay de métaphysique, the Traité des trois imposteurs, the 
Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe, the Analyse du traité de la théologie- 
politique de Spinosa, the Examen critique des apologistes de la religion 
chrétienne, the Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme, Opinion des 
anciens sur les juifs, the Examen critique du Nouveau Testament, the 
Theophrastus redivivus, the Sentiments des philosophes sur la nature de 
lame, Abrégé de l’histoire ancienne, and the Israël vengé, fifteen of the 
eighteen most important and most influential treatises of the 102. These 
essays, judiciously circulated among readers now prepared to receive their 
ideas, created the stimulus necessary for the composition, circulation, and 
absorption of essays of a similar nature. 

Despite the fact that the existence of the Boulainvilliers coterie was both 
brief and tenuous, and that many of the treatises were probably written 
independently by individuals unaware of the achievements of contem- 
porary liberal writers, there is apparent in certain of the number a definite 
attempt to assimilate and coordinate ideas which had already been ex- 
pressed in one essay or another. Just who is responsible for this coordina- 
tion—whether author, or copyist or collector—it is difficult to determine. 
In general four procedures can be identified: sometimes a treatise suggested 
the title and subject matter for another; then again an author would bor- 
row from a work material which he incorporated integrally into his own; 
at times a longer manuscript too cumbrous for easy circulation was 
abridged; or again, a certain number of essays would be united in a series 
to form a single work. 

The first procedure, the suggestion of a treatise by a title or subject 
matter previously used is very common. The reading of the Traité des trois 
imposteurs gave the idea for the Essai historique et critique sur les trois plus 

fameux imposteurs. The Système sur Puniversalité du déluge, et sur l’origine 
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des nègres, des Américains et des Caffres seems to have had its inception in 
one sentence from Boulainvilliers’s Abrégé d'histoire ancienne. Some reader 
of the Religion chrétienne analysée was prompted to write the Nofes to it, 
another, the Preuves. The last three sections of La Foi détruite were written 
possibly as a continuation of the Preuves which formed the first section. 
M =° du Chatelet’s Examen de la Genèse appears to have been inspired by 
the Religion chrétienne analysée. It was undoubtedly an offshoot of the 
Preuves. The Recherches sur la religion chrétienne was suggested by the 
Analyse du traité de la théologie politique. The eleven-chapter Examen de la 
religion gave rise to at least four different Examens: one in twelve chapters, 
one entitled Doutes, one in fifteen, and a revised Examen of 1753 now lost. 

A more interesting procedure is the assimilation in one treatise of por- 
tions of another. Two extracts taken from the De la Conduite qu'un honnête 
homme doit garder dans cette vie formed the last chapter of the Examen de la 
religion. The chapter on “Les Miracles” as incorporated in the Examen de 
la religion came from some essay now lost. The opening chapters of the 
Examen de la religion were utilized more or less textually in the first part 
of the Religion chrétienne analysée. The De l Examen de la religion was 
taken over integrally to make up Chapters XII and XIII of the Examen 
critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne. The first section of the 
Examen de la religion was also utilized in the first part of the Ame mortelle. 
The former treatise together with the Divinité de Jésus Christ détruite com- 
prised a major portion of the Préface du traité sur la religion de M. . . . An 
extreme case of borrowing occurs in one version of the Traité des trois im- 
posteurs where several chapters are extracted from Charron’s De la 
Sagesse and Naudé’s Considérations. 

In addition to the suggestion and incorporation methods, the writers or 
copyists sometimes used the procedure of abridgment. Meslier’s Testa- 
ment, which was abridged on two separate occasions, offers the best ex- 
ample of this method. The Difficultés sur la religion also underwent this 
modification. The Parité de la vie et de la mort came from a longer treatise 
now lost. Finally, it is thought, although in all probability incorrectly, that 
the Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne was only an ex- 
tracted portion of a lengthy De la Vérité des religions of Burigny no longer 
existent. 

A final procedure consisted in combining two or more of the treatises to 
form a Recueil. In this respect the Vie et esprit de Spinosa of Boulainvilliers, 
comprising a Vie de Spinosa, an Essai de métaphysique (in two parts) and 
Le Traité des trois imposteurs, was really a Recueil. Similarly, the Theo- 
phrastus redivivus included the Ame matérielle or the Ame mortelle, the 
Traité des oracles, the Traité des miracles and the Opinions des anciens sur 
les juifs. The Opinion des anciens sur le monde, Opinion des anciens sur la 
nature de l'âme, the Opinion des anciens sur les juifs, and the Examen 
critique de Jésus Christ likewise combined to make a single complete work. 
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The Opinion des anciens sur les juifs and the Examen critique de Jésus 
Christ were united at one time to form the Motifs pressants pour exciter la 
foi. The Jordanus Brunus redivivus embraced the Traité des erreurs popu- 
laires, the Dissertation sur la formation du monde, and the Dissertation sur 
la résurrection de la chair. 

The 102 treatises present a revealing picture of how varying, contrast- 
ing, tendencies during the years 1685-1700 were gradually coordinated and 
harmonized between 1700 and 1750 into a coherent method and doctrine 
which finally became the philosophy of the Encyclopedists. The material 
which the authors of the essays utilized and upon which they built came 
unquestionably from the current of spinozism slowly penetrating French 
consciousness during the closing years of the seventeenth century, and 
from an apparently similar, but really very divergent, current of tradition- 
al skepticism of which Bayle and Fontenelle were the strongest repre- 
sentatives and the theologians the most powerful opponents. 

The greatest single influence exerted upon the writers of the period is 
that of Spinoza. So great is his influence, in fact, that one is tempted to 
see in the whole movement a gigantic manifestation of spinozism trium- 
phant over other forms of thought. It evidenced itself in various ways. The 
translation of the Tractatus, though incomplete, brought the biblical critic 
Spinoza to the attention of the treatise writers. Interest in the critic led to 
a desire to become acquainted with the philosopher. Boulainvilliers and 
Fréret exemplify this desire and the Essay de métaphysique and the Ethique 
measure the extent to which it was fulfilled. Neither Boulainvilliers nor any 
member of his group ever progressed beyond this elementary exposition of 
Spinoza’s philosophy. The Count did attempt to collect in his Lectures the 
explanations of others. He even essayed, or at any rate is thought to have 
essayed, a refutation of Régis in the Exposition du systéme de Benoit 
Spinosa, contre les objections de M. Régis. In the meantime, orthodox 
attacks against Spinoza’s doctrine had discredited the philosopher. Male- 
branche, Bossuet, Fénelon, and Lamy had effectively annulled the in- 
fluence of his metaphysics, but not without opposition, for their argu- 
ments were attacked in the Examen d’une réfutation abrégée du système de 
Spinosa, par M. de Cambray, the Examen d’une nouvelle réfutation du 
système de Spinosa, par un moine bénédictin, both by Languemer (written 
before 1740), and an Apologie de Spinosa, sur Dieu et la nature. Boulain- 
villiers and his group took fright at the profundity of Spinoza’s thought: 
they abandoned the Efhica and reverted to the Tractatus, where they could 
discuss facts and were therefore on more solid ground. Boulainvilliers’s 
Abrégé d'histoire ancienne had already proved the value of the criticism of 
the Tractatus. The Analyse du traité théologo-politique established for the 
whole movement between 1730-1750’Spinoza’s method of biblical criticism. 
Many treatises, composed in the interval between the Abrégé d'histoire 
ancienne and La Foi détruite used or imitated it, directly or indirectly, . 
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wholly or in part. It became such a common method that writers forgot 
that it came from Spinoza, and indeed it might have been taken as easily 
from Fabricius or any other compiler of Compendia. As for the fundamental 
ideas of Spinoza’s positive philosophy, they can be glimpsed in very diluted 
and almost unrecognizable form in the Testament of Meslier, the Parité de 
la vie et de la mort, and other materialistic treatises of the period. Thus the 
negative Spinoza of the Tractatus became far more influential than the 
positive Spinoza of the Erbica, his works became singularly truncated, his 
ideas succinctly and not too happily formularized and even in some cases 
misstated. Spinoza eventually became a name with which to conjure or to 
charm, while spinozism became merely synonymous with biblical criticism. 

There were other writers whose ideas had a telling effect upon the clan- 
destine manuscripts. The influence of Bayle pervades Fréret’s works, and 
Le Militaire philosophe, as well as the De la Conduite qu'un honnête homme 
doit garder pendant sa vie. That of Fontenelle, visible in the Theophrastus 
redivivus, is especially strong in all of Mirabaud’s writings. Meslier quoted 
extensively from Montaigne and the Espion turc, the author of Les Trois 
imposteurs utilized Charron and Naudé. Boulainvilliers listed his au- 
thorities for the 4érégé d'histoire ancienne and they form an impressive 
assemblage: Bochart, Marsham, Jean Leclerc, Selden, Scaliger, Père 
Petau, and Pére Pezeron. Mirabaud had recourse to Mills and Basnage. 
The orthodox treatises curiously affected unorthodox ones. The Réflexions 
sur l'argument de M. Pascal et de M. Locke, concernant la possibilité d’une vie 
à venir was ostensibly inspired by a reaction to the “pari” of Pascal’s 
Pensées. Meslier’s ideas matured in the atmosphere of a violent reaction to 
Fénelon’s Traité de l'existence de Dieu. The deistic thought of the “Militaire 
philosophe” was intensified through his antagonism to Malebranche’s 
Recherche de la vérité. Meslier reacted in a like manner to Houtteville’s La 
Religion chrétienne prouvée par les faits. So did all the followers of the 
spinozistic method, particularly Dumarsais and Fréret, for Houtteville’s 
book was a challenge to examine facts, and that is precisely what Spinoza’s 
Tractatus had taught them to do. 


noteworthy for the ideas which they contain. These ideas, to be sure, are 
neither uniform in expression nor in intensity, since they vary according 
to the viewpoint and purpose of each author. The works of Cuppé, “Le 
Militaire philosophe,” and Meslier may be regarded as representative of 
the three distinctive points of view of the movement, in that they advocate 
respectively liberal orthodoxy, a pure form of Deism and extreme atheism. 
The weakest of the three is liberal orthodoxy, for outside of Cuppé’s 
Le Ciel ouvert and a few adaptations of English works, this view at- 
tracts no attention. The strongest of the three is Deism but it is strong 
in its negative rather than in its positive aspects; that is to say, it is critical 
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rather than constructive. The impression is given that the deistic writers 
were more interested in destroying the foundations of revealed religion 
than in establishing the positive tenets of natural religion. This weakness 
in the positive arguments of the Deists led to the rise of the atheistic 
writers who could and did use the deistic criticism of the events in the 
Bible for a different end. There is present consequently in all the essays, 
irrespective of their conclusions, a powerful criticism of revealed religions, 
especially the Christian. i 

The treatises criticize consistently the facts of the Bible. They discuss at 
great length the arguments proposed by the orthodox to defend the di- 
vinity of Christianity: prophecies, miracles, the persecution of the Church 
martyrs, the morality of the Christian Religion and the historical develop- 
ment of the Church. They assail violently the dogma of the Church, par- 
ticularly Transubstantiation, the doctrines of original sin, the Trinity, 
and the immortality of the soul. They stress the defects of the Christian 
institution—its intolerance, the crimes of its priesthood, and the useless- 
ness of monks. From every angle, they attack the Church in its different 
manifestations. It is true that not every treatise discussed all these points. 
` Only the Testament of Meslier and the Difficultés sur la religion follow the 
complete outline of the pattern. By far the largest number of the essays 
are concerned solely with the examination of the Bible. However, only two 
of them examine the whole Book: La Foi détruite and the Examen of M =° 
du Chatelet. The remainder point out discrepancies in one or another part 
of it. The Pentateuch for example was criticized very extensively, the 
Gospels were severely analyzed, or one point, such as for example, the 
flood or the ark, was thoroughly discussed. 

The examination of revealed religion is conducted with such vigor and 
acerbity that one is apt to lose sight of the positive aspect of the ideas con- 
tained in the treatises. It is well to keep in mind that the ultimate aim of 
the writers was the establishment of the rights of freethinking and free © 
living. Their attack against the Christian Religion and the Bible, its 
most powerful defense, was therefore motivated not by a desire to reform 
the Church but to revolutionize the foundations of life. Hence, although 
they seemed to emphasize unduly an error in the geography of the Pen- 
tateuch or a mistake of computation in Kings, it must not be forgotten 
that they hoped thereby to prove eventually that La Politique should not 
be tirée de ľ Ecriture Sainte as Bossuet and the theologians had asserted, 
that the evolution of the universe and man had followed fixed, immutable 
laws, that the organization of society was not in the beginning and should 
not at any time be patterned after the theocracy of the Jews, that the 
motive for action lay not in arbitrary commandments but in the instinct 
and in man’s physical and moral organism. Therefore in arguing that 
Moses could not under any circumstances have been the author of the 
Pentateuch, or in debating any other inconsequential point, they hoped to 
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prove that the Bible was not divinely inspired, that Christianity was not a 
divine religion and therefore that the whole scheme of life, political, social 
and moral which existed because Christianity was assumed to be divine, 
would have to be changed. 

Thus out of the tiresome minute criticisms repeated time and again there 
did arise ideas which were destined to become the moving forces of the 
eighteenth century. Skepticism concerning the divinity of the Christian 
Religion awakened doubts concerning the divine right of kings. The denial 
of Revelation led to the assertion of the rights of Reason. The rejection of 
revealed religion gave rise to a firm belief in the sufficiency of Natural Re- 
ligion. The careful analysis of miracles and prophecies confirmed the grow- 
ing conviction of the immutability of nature’s laws. The study of Genesis 
lent plausibility to the theory of the eternity of matter and led to the 
assumption that man did not spring spontaneously from matter in some 
miraculous way. Gradually, the belief became prevalent that the universe 
was infinitely older than was currently believed, that nature had more 
latent power than was commonly supposed, and that matter had passed 
through a slow evolution involving countless centuries. One of the many 
services rendered by these early chronologists was thus to enlarge the scope 
of time. They enlarged also the confines of space; their bold analysis of the 
Chaldean, Egyptian, and Mohammedan, as well as the Christian religions, 
superficial as it was, led thinkers toward including in their consideration the 
experience of more countries and peoples. One of their chief accomplish- 
ments was the inauguration of a new science. Having invalidated to their 
satisfaction the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, they concluded that the 
soul was material. But there they met with a difficulty: for if the soul was 
material, how did matter acquire the faculty of thought? They inves- 
tigated with care the problem of thinking matter until they had devised 
or rather resurrected, for the theory was as old as skeptic philosophy, the 
theory of the sensations. The rejection of the doctine of original sin started 
the theory that man in the state of nature was better and happier than 
in a civilized state. The reaction to the puritanical doctrine of restraint 
gave rise to the belief that the passions were supreme, and a strict an- 
alysis of the relationship between action and the passions confirmed the . 
principle that good and evil are always relative. Since the removal of the 
doctrine of rewards and punishments as the categorical imperative of 
morality rendered necessary the institution of a check upon unbridled 
action, the Deists recommended “conscience” as a civilizing influence. It 
is noteworthy that each substitution which they made in the Christian 
philosophy of life served to remove some restraint and to make life and 
activity more free. 

It must be confessed that these ideas appearing in the years 1700-1750 
were not absolutely new. If we but possessed the means of analyzing the 
heterodoxy of any epoch, we would find them in the minds of a certain 
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number of unorthodox thinkers since the earliest days of Christianity. 
What is novel in these treatises, however, is the forceful, full, energetic, 
fearless expression of heretical thoughts. Hitherto critics of the eighteenth 
century have regarded the forceful expression of these ideas in a com- 
pact whole as the chief characteristic of the group of thinkers writing 
between 1750-1789. That opinion should be modified to include the first 
half of the century as representing liberal thought just as truly as did the 
second. The only difference is that the reading public which was consider- 
ably restricted between 1700 and 1750 became much larger and more en- 
lightened after 1750. / 

Study of these 102 manuscripts gives us an interesting though incom- 
plete picture of how they passed from the authors and a very small circle 
of connoisseurs into the hands of professional or private copyists and thus 
reached a wider although still rather restricted audience. The means of 
transmission are almost as numerous as the treatises. Thanks to the ar- 
chives at the Arsenal, we can follow after a fashion the works of Boulain- 
villiers and his group. Thanks to Voltaire, we have a fairly accurate notion 
of the way the Testament of Meslier began to circulate. Our information 
concerning the circulation of other manuscripts is extremely limited, but 
this combined evidence gathered from contemporary reference throws 
some light upon those engaged in manuscript activities. The persons who 
earned their living by copying and circulating whatever manuscript came 
to hand were undoubtedly more numerous than the documents which we 
now have would lead us to infer. It should be borne in mind that the meagre 
records which we have concerning such men as Letort, Garnier, Lecoul- 
teux, Bonnet, Morléon, and La Barrière do not give adequate information 
concerning the number of copyists, for they mention only those who were 
caught, and neglect to speak of those who plied their trade without being 
molested by the police. In this latter group were the non-professional 
copyists, the secretaries of the D’Argensons and the Malesherbes, and the 
interested private individuals like Havé at Rheims, or Adamoli at Lyons, 
or the tireless Abbé Sépher whose works are now at Aix and Leningrad. 
When it is remembered that a copyist is in reality an influential member 
of the audience, and a very interested member indeed—for it is impossible 
to copy without retaining some of the ideas transcribed—it will be seen 
how the restricted circle of Boulainvilliers and his group was being steadily 
enlarged. j 

The copyists and collectors brought about certain modifications in the 
movement. Some of them were indubitably prompted upon reading the 
treatises at hand to write others of a similar nature. Then, too, they per- 
fected the technique of condensing the longer manuscripts. It was they and 
not the authors who prepared the extracts of Meslier’s Testament, or the 
abridged form of the Difficultés sur la religion. They are also responsible for 
the assembling of groups of manuscripts in Recueils, or the breaking up of 
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constituted Recueils in smaller units, since by both processes their business 
was increased. That their business was highly successful can be proved by 
the existence of something like 392 manuscripts still available in public 
libraries, which number, by no means trifling, is far from representing the 
sum total of those in circulation. While we have been able to list only nine 
copies of Meslier’s Testament, Voltaire knew of one hundred copies in 
Paris alone, and while we have found eleven of the Lettre de Thrasibule a 
Leucippe, Naigeon, who did not pretend to make a complete list, knew of 
the existence of twenty. Such snatches of information indicate that the 
number of readers of these manuscripts was very sizable indeed. 

| Gradually, the treatises found their way into print; not all of them, 
however, since the full Testament of Meslier was never published in the 
eighteenth century, the Difficultés sur la religion has never been printed 
in its entirety and the dbrégé de l'histoire ancienne and the Theophrastus 
redivivus have never been published even in part. Of the eighteen most 
important, only two (Essay de métaphysique, 1731, and Les Trois impos- 
teurs, 1719) were published early in the century, two others (Sentiments 
des philosophes sur la nature de l'âme, 1743, and Examen de la religion, 
1745), in the decade of the ’forties. Of the remaining fourteen, two were 
printed in extract form (Testament, 1762, and Le Militaire philosophe, 
1768), and nine others, in entirety, after 1750 (Le Ciel ouvert, 1768; 
Analyse de la religion, 1766; Analyse du traité de la théologie-politique, 1767; 
Doutes sur la religion, 1767; Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe, 1768; Opinion 
des anciens sur la nature de l'âme, 1751; Examen critique du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, 1769; Opinion des anciens sur les juifs, 1751; and Examen critique 
des apologistes de la religion chrétienne, 1766). 

The supreme importance of these manuscripts lies in the fact that even 
before they were printed they were penetrating the consciousness of the 
important writers of the eighteenth century. That some of them were 
known to Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, Holbach, and Naigeon, cannot be 
denied. Voltaire possessed copies of the Examen de la religion and the 
Analyse de la religion. Moreover, he published an edition or editions of the 
Examen de la religion, the Analyse de la religion and the Extrait des senti- 
ments de Jean Meslier. He was present daily at the composition of M™° du 
Châtelet’s Examen de la Genèse. Rousseau had in his library an Examen de 
la religion and in a notebook had made extracts of Fréret’s Lettre de Thrast- 
bule à Leucippe. Diderot is purported to have written the copy of Fécamp 
12, consisting of the Religion chrétienne analysée and the Réflexions sur 
l'existence de l âme et de Dieu. Holbach is thought to have been responsible 
for the first editions of many of these works. Naigeon later republished a 
considerable number. Of the four principal writers of the century, only 
Montesquieu is not known to have had first-hand acquaintance with one 
or more of the treatises. No complete study has been made of the extent to 
which the writers of 1750-1789 were familiar with them. Nor have the in- 
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fluences which they exerted upon the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Diderot, Condillac, and Holbach been adequately considered. Such studies 
are of course beyond the scope of this work. It might be remarked, how- 
ever, that the theory of the sensations expounded in the Lettre de Thrasi- 
bule à Leucippe and L’ Ame mortelle bears a distinct resemblance’ to the 
expositions of Condillac in the Traité des sensations and of Rousseau in the 
Emile. The insistence upon the rôle of “conscience” in the Difficultés sur la 
religion is disconcertingly parallel to that of Rousseau in the Profession. 
The doctrine of equality advocated in Rousseau’s Essai sur l'inégalité is 
already present in Meslier’s Testament. The state of nature depicted in the 
Essai sur l'inégalité can be closely paralleled by expositions in the Re- 
cherches curieuses de philosophie, the Lettre d’Hippocrate à Damagette, the 
Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe and the Méditations philosophiques. Pro- 
fessor Lanson has already called attention to the similarity of Mirabaud’s 
Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l'âme and Voltaire’s discussion of the 
soul in the thirteenth Lettre philosophique. In fact, the problem of thinking 
matter is analogously treated in Mirabaud, L’ Ame mortelle and Voltaire. 
Professor Morehouse has recently shown the important rôle which Meslier 
played in the works of Voltaire. There are many points of likeness between 
the Examen de la Genèse of Madame du Châtelet and Voltaire’s Bible enfin 
expliquée. The natural religion of the Difficultés sur la religion is Voltaire’s 
natural religion. Striking parallels might also be drawn between the 
naturalism of Meslier, the Jordanus Brunus, the De la liberté, the Dialogues 
sur l’âme and Diderot’s naturalism. The theory of morality in L’ Ame 
mortelle is very like that of Diderot. And the doctrine of state education in 
the Recherches curieuses de philosophie, though set forth with some hesita- 
tion, is exactly the doctrine incorporated in the first part of Helvétius’s 
De Esprit. All these similarities do not necessarily indicate conscious 
imitation on the part of Voltaire, Rousseau, Condillac, Diderot, Helvétius, 
Holbach, and Naigeon, nor even that these authors were acquainted with 
all the works containing ideas approximating their own. They do make 
plausible, however, the assumption that the gradual organization and 
diffusion of philosophic thought in the clandestine treatises from 1700 to 
1750 established a solid foundation of liberalism upon which the writers 
of 1750-1789 had only to build. 
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AIX-EN-PROVENCE 


10. (703-R. 300, 704, 851). Recueil de mémoires sur l’Ecriture Sainte. 


1. “Dissertation sur les 70 semaines de Daniel.” 

2. “Objections contre les livres saints des Juifs et des Chrétiens, ou 
contre le judaïsme et le christianisme.” 105 pp. 

7. “Extraits des ouvrages du Comte de Zinzindorf, ou de ses disciples, 
sur la Bible.” 5 pp. 

9. “La Nouvelle Moysade.” “Nota: il y en a une de Rousseau, en vers, 
dans ses ceuvres.” 18 pp. 

Note au f. de garde: “L’auteur est Mr. Michel de Toul, auteur du 

. . « [sic] [Système chronologique sur les trois textes de la Bible]. 

Ms. de sa main, et unique.” Il y a pourtant dans ce recueil des écri- 

tures diverses. 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. Formats différents. Demi-rel. parchemin. 


42. (1099). “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou Traité théologique, 


dans lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la Religion, on 
prouve solidement par l’Ecriture Sainte et la raison que tous les 
hommes seront sauvéz. Composé par Pierre Cuppé, prétre, prieur- 
curé de la paroisse de Bois, dans le diocèse de Xaintes. MDCCXL.”’ 
1740. Papier. 146 pp. 237 sur 176 mm. Rel. veau fauve, filets. 


43. (578-R. 747). “Le Paradis ouvert à tous les hommes. . . .”” Le même 


que le précédent. Ce ms. est tout entier de l’écriture de M. de Méjanes, 
qui a mis sur la garde: “Cet ouvrage n’a jamais été imprimé.” En 
réalité, il l’a été en 1768. V. La France littéraire, de Quérard, t. I, V? 
Cuppé.—cf. Rouard, Catalogue des mss. de la B. M., p. 44. 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 150 pp. 262 sur 203 mm. Rel. veau marbré, 
filets, tranches dorées. 


58. (581-R. 695). “Mémoire des pensées et sentiments de Jean Mélier” etc. 


XVIIIe siècle. Papier, 480 pp. 187 sur 130 mm. Rel. maroquin rouge, 
filets, tranche dorée. 


9-61. (582-584-R. 695). “Sentiments sur la religion en général, et en par- 


ticulier sur la Religion chrétienne, par Jean Meslier,” etc. 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 205 sur 155 mm. Rel. veau. 


62. (585-R. 404). “Les Doutes” sur la religion; “traduit de l'anglais.” 


“Doutes sur une religion révélée en général;—sur la religion chré- 
tienne en particulier;—sur |’Ecriture Sainte;—sur les prophéties;— 
sur la rédemption des hommes;—sur les miracles de Jésus Christ.” 
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Commencement: “A Londres, ce 14 may 1739. Mon ami, j'aime et je 
cherche la vérité. . . .”—Fin: “Ainsy, qu’on me donne une réponse 
arithmétiquement claire.” 

On lit au premier f. de garde: “J'ai vu un mss. qui les attribue à Jean 

Tolerant, dont il y est dit traduit,” —sur le suivant: “Je les crois d’un 

françois catholique, extérieur au fait de la théologie.” 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 175 pp. 240 sur 180 mm. Non relié. 

63. (580-R. 73). “Analise de la religion.” Titre au dos. 

Ce volume n’a aucun autre titre. Il commence par: “S'il n’y avoit 

qu’une religion dans le monde et que tous les peuples de la terre 

s’accordassent à rendre à la même divinité un culte uniforme. . . .”— 

Il finit à la p. 123, par ces mots: “Et aucun autheur romain ne parle 

de J. C., quoiqu'il y eût un grand nombre d'écrivains de touttes les 

espèces. Fin des notes.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 123 pp. 213 sur 165 mm. Rel. basane. 

816. (773-R. 586). “Recueil C. Pièces ecclésiastiques.” Titre au dos. 

11. “Que le monde est éternel.” 63 pp. 

12. “Avis sincères aux défenseurs de la religion chrétienne, ou Examen 
critique des apologistes de la foi.” 264 pp. 

13. “L'Esprit, ou exposition des sentiments de Spinosa.” 

14. “Examen d’une réfutation abrégée du système de Spinosa, par M. 
de Cambray.” 

15. “Examen d’une nouvelle réfutation du système de Spinosa, par un 
moine bénédictin [le P. Lamy].” Cette pièce est de Languemer, et 
autographe. 

Plusieurs pièces de ce volume sont de l’écriture de l'Abbé Sépher, qui 

a mis sur d’autres les mots: “Pièce unique.” 

XVII et XVIII" siècle. Papier. Non paginé. Formats divers. Demi-rel. 

basane. 

818. (774-R. 586). “Recueil D. Pièces ecclésiastiques.” Titre au dos. 

1. “Apologie de Spinosa, sur Dieu et la nature,” par Languemer. 

8. “Doutes sur la religion, ou examen sur la religion en général. 1741.” 

Plusieurs pièces de ce recueil sont indiquées comme uniques, par 

l'Abbé Sépher. 

XVII et XVIII: siècle. Papier. Non paginé. Formats divers. Demi- 

rel. basane. 


ALENÇON 


35. Anonyme. “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de âme.” Commence- 
ment: “Nous savons qu'il n’est pas seulement question d’une 
heure m i ii 
XVIII? siècle. Papier. 179 pp. 255 sur 190 mm. Broché. 
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24-25. (Arm. A 2). “Abrégé d’histoire universelle, composé par M. L. C. 


D. C. D. B.foulainvilliers], et copié sur original de l’autheur au 
mois de février 1707 et recorrigé en 1715.” 

Chaque volume est précédé d’une table. 

1707-1715. Papier. 2 vol. de 587, xxv et 657 pp., plus quelques ff. 
blancs ala fin, 263 sur 188 mm. Rel. maroquin orange, doré sur tranche. 


29. (Arm. A 2). “Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de B. de Sp. 


[inoza], composé par M. L. C. D. C. D. B.foulainvilliers], et copié 
sur l'original de l’autheur, au mois d’aoust 1714.” 

Toutes ces copies (mss. 16-29) d'œuvres du comte de Boulainvilliers 
ont été écrites avec beaucoup de soin. Ces volumes ont été, en outre, 
reliés avec luxe, en maroquin orange. Ils portent tous au dos, à 
exception du Ms. 23, les armes ajoutées après coup des Crussol, 
ducs d’Uzés: écartelé, aux 1 et 4 fascé d'or et de sinople de six pièces, qui 
est Crussol, parti de Lévis; aux 2 et 3 de Gourdon ou Galiot, contre- 
écartelé de Genouillac: sur le tout des grands quartiers, de gueules, à 3 
bandes d’or, qui est d'Uzès. Les frontispices sont ornés de |’ “ex- 
libris,” avec armes, de “Louis le Bouthillier de Pont-Chavigny” et la 
devise: “Si fortuna deest, probitas virtusque rependit.” 

1714. Papier. 355 pp. 235 sur 180 mm. Rel. maroquin orange, doré sur 
tranche. 


ARCHIVES NATIONALES 


1277. (L 5, N° 21). “La béatitude du chrétien ou le fléau de la foi, par 


Geoffroy Vallée, natif d’Orléans, fils de feu Geoffroi Vallée et de 
Girarde Le Berruyer. ... . 1653.” 

Copie du XVIII: siècle. Papier. 12 ff. 201 sur 138 mm. Broché.— 
(Séminaire de Saint-Sulpice.) 


1362. (L, 10, N° 6). “Dissertation de M. de la Monnoye et sentimens de 


Dag Om 


plusieurs auteurs sur le livre intitulé: De tribus impostoribus.” 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 92 pp. 203 sur 142 mm. Broché.—(Séminaire 
de Saint-Sulpice.) 

ARRAS 
(906). “Le déisme ou doutes d’un homme de bonne foi, qui examine 
et qui veut s’éclairer. Par de la L/////ge//////, copié sur un de ses 
manuscrits originaux et inédits.” 


“Il doit être permis à chacun d’examiner sa religion. . . .” “Cet 
ouvrage est de Mirabaut [sic].” (Note de Lefèvre, libraire à Paris, 
vers 1870.) 


XVIII: siècle. Papier. 153 pp. 210 sur 170 mm. Demi-rel. toile bleue, 
tr. rouge. 
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252. (697). “T. D. T. I. [De tribus impostoribus]. Traduit du latin, de 
Pierre des Vignes, etc., par M" J. H. B. L. H., etc. Métaphysique. 
A Icy-les-Bons, Mbu [sic] toujours.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 149 pp. 170 sur 110 mm. Broché. 

253. (1301). “Extraits des pensées et sentimens de Jean Meslier, prestre, 
curé d’Estrepigny en champagne, sur les erreurs et superstitions de 
toutes les religions, et principalement de la religion chrétienne, 
adressées à ses paroissiens.” 

Belle copie, ornée de têtes de chapitres et culs-de-lampe faits à l’aide 
de plaques découpées à jour. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. ii-xxii-118-5 (table) pp. 195 sur 132 mm. Rel. 
du temps en parchemin vert, tr. rouge. 


2091. Recueil. ARSENAL 


1. Fol. 1. “Motifs pressants pour exciter la foy des chrétiens et pour 
leur en faire fréquemment produire des actes.” 
2. Fol. 236. “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme.” 
3. Fol. 305. “Examen de la religion, en quinze chapitres.” 
Au fol. A v’, note de Soyer, secrétaire de M. de Paulmy. 
Papier. 438 ff., plus les ff. A-B. 200 sur 155 mm. Ecriture du XVIIIe 
siècle. De la Bibliothèque de M. de Paulmy. “2024.” 
Reliure en veau fauve marbré. 
2125. “Etablissement du christianisme ou réflexions critiques sur les 
argumens employés pour prouver la religion chrétienne.” 
Cet ouvrage, attribué à Fréret, a été imprimé sous le titre de Examen 
critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne. 
Papier. 663 pp. 216 sur 158 mm. Ecriture du XVIII: siècle. Reliure 
en veau brun. 
2126. “La béatitude des chrétiens, ou le Fléo de la foy par Geoffroy Vallée, 
natif d'Orléans.” 
Fol. 1-2. Note d’un secrétaire de M. de Paulmy.—Ce ms. est une copie 
figurée de l’exemplaire quise trouvait dans la bibliothèque de M.de Boze. 
Fol. 3-10. Copie de l’ouvrage. 
Fol. 11-12. Réimpression de “L’Arrest contre Geoffroy Vallée. Ex- 
trait des registres du Parlement, du 8 février, 1574.” 
Fol. 13 v’. Note sur Geoffroy Vallée. Fol. 14. Autre note. 
Papier. 14 ff. 193 sur 151 mm. Ecriture du XVIII: siècle. De la bib. de 
M. de Paulmy, “1981.” Reliure en maroquin rouge. Tranches dorées. 
2235. “La métaphysique et l’éthique de Spinosa, son esprit et sa vie.” 
Au fol. A v?, on lit cette note de la main d’un secrétaire parlant au 
nom de M. de Paulmy: “Ce ms. est sûrement curieux et prétieux. 
Jay lieu de croire qu’il est de M. de Boulainvilliers, parce qu’il me 
vient de mon père qui avoit eu de grandes relations avec lui et que 
celuy-cy possédoit la plupart de ces mss.” 
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Papier. 15 et 258 ff., plus le f. A. 335 sur 228 mm. Écriture du XVIIe 
siècle. De la bib. de M. de Paulmy, “1969.” Reliure en veau brun. 
Au dos, les armes des d’Argenson. 

2236. “Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de B[aruch] de Sp[inosa], 
composé par M. L. C. D. C. D. B., et copié sur l’original de l’autheur, 
au mois d’aoust 1712. —ol. 2-38. “La vie de feu Mr de Spinosa.” 
—Au fol. 1, on lit ce titre général: “La métaphysique et l’éthique de 
Spinosa, son esprit et sa vie.” —Fol. 403. Table —Méme ouvrage que 
le volume précédent. 

Papier. 403 ff. 275 sur 190 mm. Écriture du XVIIIe siècle. Reliure 

en maroquin rouge, à petits fers. Sur les plats étaient des armes qui 

ont été enlevées. Tranches dorées. 

2237. “Mémoire des pensées et des sentimens de J[ean] Mfeslier], prêtre 
cluré] d’Etrépigny, sur une partie des abus et des erreurs de la con- 
duite et du gouvernement des hommes, où l’on voit des démonstra- 
tions claires et évidentes de la vanité et de la fausseté de toutes les 
divinités et de toutes les religions du monde, pour être adressé à ses 
paroissiens après sa mort. . . .”—pp. 1-21. Deux lettres de l’auteur 
à des curés.—Voyez les manuscrits n° 2558 et 2559. 

Papier. 991 pp. plus les pp. 643 bis et fer. 242 sur 182 mm. Ecriture du 

XVIII siècle. De la bibliothèque de M. de Paulmy, “2048.” 

Reliure en veau fauve. 

2238. Pierre Cupé, curé de Bois, diocése de Saintes: “Nouveau sisteme de 
religion chrétienne, ou le ciel ouvert 4 tous les hommes, traité thé- 
ologique dans lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, 
on prouve solidement par la sainte Ecriture et par la droite et saine 
raison que tous les hommes sont sauvés, par M. . . . , docteur en 
théologie.” —Voyez le manuscrit N° 2560. 

Papier. 427 pp., plus les pp. A-B. 218 sur 167 mm. Écriture du XVIIIe 

siècle. De la bibliothèque de M. de Paulmy, “1909.” Reliure en veau 

fauve. 

2239. Recueil. 

a dame matérielle, ou nouveau système sur les faux principes des 
philosophes anciens et modernes, et des nouveaux docteurs qui 
soutiennent son immatérialité.”—171 pp., plus les pp. A-B. 

2. “Nouvelle philosophie sceptique, par M. G...., médecin à..., 
ou réponse à un théologien sur l'argument des sceptiques qui 
pensent que la vie et la mort sont la même chose.’ —94 pp., plus les 
pp. A-B. 

3. “Préface ou examen critique du livre de l'abbé Fs eee aiant 
pour titre: La religion chrétienne prouvée par les faits, de M" de... .” 
—200 pp. 

Papier. 235 sur 172 mm. Écriture du XVIII: siècle. Reliure en veau 

marbré, à fils d’or. Fleurs de lys aux angles. 
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2557. Recueil. 
1. “De lexamen de la religion.” —88 pp. plus les pp. 23 bis, 24 bis, 
moins les pp. 29, 30. 
2. “Réflexion sur l’existence de l’âme et sur l’existence de Dieu.” 26 


pp. 
3. “Traité de la liberté, divisé en quatre parties.” —53 pp. 
4. “Lettre sur M" Locke de Voltaire.” 28 pp. 
s. “Réflexions sur l’argument de M. Pascal et de M. Locke, concer- 

nant la possibilité d’une autre vie à venir.” —g2 pp. 

6. “Sentiments des philosophes sur la nature de l’âme.” 57 pp. 
Papier. 172 sur 118 mm. Ecriture du XVIIIe siècle. De la bibliothèque 
de M. de Paulmy, “2044.” Reliure en veau fauve. 

2558. Recueil. 

1. “Extrait d’un manuscrit trouvé après la mort de Jean Meslier, curé 
de Trépigny [sic], en Champagne, natif du village de Mazarin” 
[sic pour Mazerny], précédé d’un abrégé de la vie de l’auteur.— 
76 pp. plus les pp. A-B. 

2. “Essais sur la recherche de la vérité.” 113 pp. moins les pp. 80-89. 

3. “Sermon des cinquante, attribué à M. de Martaine ou du Marsay, 
d’autres à La Métrie, mais il est d’un grand prince très instruit.” 
35 PP. 2 

Papier. 196 sur 148 mm. Ecriture du XVIIIe siècle. A la p. A de la 
première partie, on lit: “J’ordonne qu’après moy on brûle ce manu- 
scrit. Quoique trés mauvais, il a été copié comme un manuscrit rare 
et prétieux, fait pour n’étre vu que par des personnes affermies dans 
leurs principes. Ce 1° janvier 1763. Signé: Duchesne.” Reliure en 
veau marbré. 

2559. “Mémoire des pensées et sentimens de Jean Meslier, prêtre curé 
d’Estrepigny, en Champagne, sur une partie des abus et des erreurs 
de la religion chrétienne, pour être adressé à ses paroissiens après sa 
mort, et pour leur servir de témoignage de vérité à eux et à leurs 
semblables.” ; 

Papier. 497 pp., plus les pp. A-K. 190 sur 130 mm. Ecriture du XVIIIe 

siécle. Reliure en veau brun. 

2560. “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traité théologique par lequel, 
sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve solidement 
par l’ Ecriture sainte et par la raison que tous les hommes sont sauvés, 
par M° Pierre Cuppé, prêtre, bachelier en théologie, chanoine régulier 
de S. Augustin, et prieur-curé de Bois, diocèse de Saintes.” Voyez le 
ms. N° 2238. 

Papier. 422 pp. plus les pp. A, 4 bis et 5 bis. 175 sur 125 mm. 

Ecriture du XVIIe siècle. De la bibliothèque de M. de Paulmy, 

“1908.”—Sur le feuillet de garde, on lit: “N? 11885.” Reliure en veau 

brun. 
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2869. “Opinions des anciens sur la nature de l'âme.” 

Papier. 80 pp. 350 sur 240 mm. Écriture du XVIII: siècle. De la 
bibliothèque de M. de Paulmy, “1976,” et “Sciences et Arts, N° 195,” 
et “Théologie, n° 1492 E.” Reliure en veau brun. 

2870. “Opinions des anciens sur le monde.” 

Papier. 129 pp. 352 sur 237 mm. Écriture du XVIIIe siècle. De 
la bibliothèque de M. de Paulmy, “1975,” et “Sciences et Arts, N° 
194,” et “Théologie, N° 1492 D.” Reliure en veau brun. 

5305. “La vie d’Apollonius de Tyane.” Trois copies différentes: la 
première commence au fol. 1, la seconde au fol. 59, la troisième au fol. 
115. Brouillons, avec de nombreuses ratures. 

Papier. 204 ff. 245 sur 200 mm. Ecriture du XVIIIe siècle. Demi- 
reliure en chagrin. 

5414. Recueil Conrart. Tome V. 

64.-P. 399. “La Béatitude des chrestiens, ou le Fléo de la foy, par 
Geoffroy Vallée, natif d’Orléans, fils de feu Geoffroy Vallée et de 
Girarde de Berruyer.” 

5758. Recueil de 22 cahiers, provenant de Fevret de Fontette, dont: 
20.—“‘La Béatitude des chrétiens, ou le fléau de la foy, par Geoffroy 
Vallée.” À 
Papier. 205 ff. 335 sur 220 mm. Écriture du XVIII: siècle. Dans une 
reliure en parchemin. 

5792. Recueil de pièces. 
2.—fol. 3. “La Béatitude des chrétiens, ou le fléo de la foy, par 
Geoffroy Vallée.” 

Papier. 110 ff. 320 sur 200 mm. Écriture du XVIII: siècle. Demi- 
reliure en parchemin vert. 

5805. “Lettre de Trasibule à Leucippe, écritte par M. Fréret, de l’Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, mort a Paris, en 1749, sur les 
différentes religions du monde.” 

Papier. 151 ff. 225 sur 178 mm. Écriture du XVIIIe siècle. De la 
bibliothèque de Victor Luzarche. Reliure en veau marbré. 


AVIGNON 


549. “Les trois fameux imposteurs ou les trois vérités.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 144 pp. 184 sur 110 mm. Cartonné. 


AUXERRE 


235-236. (199). “La Métaphysique et l’Ethique de Spinosa, son esprit et sa 
vie. Tome 1°.” En tête, vie de Spinosa, par Lucas, médecin à La 
Haye.—Fol. 41. “Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de B. de 
Sp., composé par M. L. C. D. C. D. B., et copié sur l'original de 
l’autheur, au mois d’aoust 1712.” Par Je comte de Boulainvilliers, 
publié en partie, 1767, in-12°. 
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Tome II. Seconde partie de l’Essai.—Fol. 186. “L'Esprit de Mr. Spi- 
nosa, c’est-à-dire ce que croit la plus saine partie du monde de Dieu.” 
Fol. 212 v°. “Ce que signifie ce mot religion.” —Fol. 252 v’. “Vérites 
sensibles et évidentes.”—Fol. 257. “De l’âme.”—Fol. 266. “Des 
Esprits qu’on nomme Démons.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 215 et 274 ff. 278 sur 211 mm. Rel. veau. 


237. (200). “La Vie et l’esprit de Spinosa, par M. de Boulainvilliers.” 


238. 


34. 


418. 


Recueil composé comme le précédent, mais auquel manque le tome II. 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 239 ff. 285 sur 210 mm. Rel. veau. 

(201). “Exposition du système de Benoit Spinosa, contre les objections 
de M. Régis, par M" le comte de Boulainvilliers.” L’ouvrage de Régis 
date de 1705. 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 72 pp. 266 sur 202 mm. Rel. veau, portant les 


armoiries suivantes: de . . . à un lion dressé de ... , au chef de 
. chargé de trois fleurs de lys de. . 
BAYEUX 


“Nouveau sistème de religion chrétienne, ou le ciel ouvert à tous les 


hommes, par M. [Pierre Cuppé], docteur en théologie.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 203 ff. 238 sur 178 mm. Rel. veau. 


BESANÇON 


“Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme” et “Essay de méta- 
phisique dans les principes de B. . . . de S. P.” 

Le premier traité commence [page 1]: “Toujours occupez de l’avenir, 
la mort même ne borne pas notre inquiétude. . .” et finit [page 
141]: “. . . le dernier moment qui devoit estre pour eux la fin de 
touttes choses. Mors ultima linea rerum.” 

Le second traité commence [page 145]: “Je ne sçay quel sera le fruit 
de mon idée. . . .” [—Page 360.] “Je viens, Monsieur, de chez M. le 
marquis de . . . et je vous diray que je l’ay trouvé plus fol et plus 
entété de son beau sistème que jamais. N’est-il pas étonnant que ce 
fanatique de Boyer ait pu gâter l’esprit de ce pauvre seigneur. . . .” 
Seconde moitié du XVIIe siècle. Papier. 431 pp. écrites. 220 sur 164 
mm. Rel. contemporaine du texte, carton couvert de veau. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 
FONDS FRANÇAIS 


6337. “Pensées sur la religion—Lettre écrite par *** [Jean Meslier?] à 


messieurs les curés de son voisinage.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 608 ff. 390 sur 250 mm. Rel. maroquin rouge, 
aux armes de Chartraire de Montigny. (Provient du président 
Bouhier, A. 108.—Supplément fr. 2739.) 
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6363-6364. “Abrégé de l’histoire universelle,” par le comte de Boulain- 
villiers. 
I. (6363). “Abrégé de l’histoire universelle jusqu’à l’Exode des 
Israélites.” 
IT. (6364). “Histoire de l’ancienne Grèce.” 
XVIII" siècle. Papier. 455 et 518 pp. 380 sur 245 mm. Rel. veau 
fauve, aux armes de Belle-Isle. (Supplément fr. 2320.) 

9107. “Recherches curieuses de philosophie, ou dissertation sur les prin- 
cipes des choses naturelles, . . . par T. S. J. F., imprimée à Londres, 

. . 1713, traduite en 1714,” par le comte de Boulainvilliers. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 506 pp. 375 sur 250 mm. Rel. veau fauve, aux 
armes de Belle-Isle. (Supplément fr. 2332.) 

g111. “Essai de métaphysique dans les Principes de B*** de Sp**. [Ber- 
nard de Spinoza],” par le comte de Boulainvilliers. 
XVIII siècle. Papier. 142 ff. 380 sur 245 mm. Rel. veau fauve. 
(Supplément fr. 2333.) 

9619. “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traitté théologique dans lequel 

. on prouve solidement par |’Ecriture sainte et la raison que tous 


les hommes seront sauvéz; composé par Pierre Cuppé, . . . chanoine 
régulier de St. Augustin, curé de la paroisse de Bois, dans le diocése de 
Xaintes. 


XVIIe-XVIIT: siècle. Papier. 218 pp. 275 sur 170 mm. D. rel. (Supplé- 
ment fr. 1039.) 

9620. “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, . . . par M:s Pierre Cuppé....” 
Copie calligraphiée du ms. précédent. 

XVII-XVIITe siècle. Papier. 189 pp. 335 sur 230 mm. Rel. veau 
marbré. (Supplément fr. 2356.) 

9658. “Mélanges, sans distinction de classe, de traités singuliers qui con- 
tiennent des erreurs particuliéres et plusieurs systémes de liberté 
philosophique, de théologie, de religion naturelle, de politique, de 
déisme, d’athéisme, de métaphisique, etc., tant anciens que nou- 
veaux.” 

Catalogue de livres “contre l’église romaine, les prêtres et les moines.” 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 81 ff. 270 sur 175 mm. Cartonné. (Supplément 
fr. 4216.) 

12236. “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme.” 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 66 pp. 300 sur 192 mm. Cartonné. (Supplément 
10421.) 

12242-12243. “La vie, essai de métaphysique, et l’esprit de Sp[inosa], par 
Mr le comte de Boulainvilliers.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 232 et 279 ff. 278 sur 210 mm. Rel. veau gr. 
(Supplément fr. 335.) 
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13212. “Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne, 1754,” 
par Fréret. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 350 pp. 230 sur 170 mm. Rel. maroquin rouge. 
(Supplément fr. 2036, 94 a.) 

13213. “Examen critique du Nouveau Testament, 1755,” par Fréret. 

II. “Doutes sur la religion, dont on recherche l’éclaircissement de 
bonne foi, 1754,” attribué à Saint-Evremond. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 121 et 161 pp. 230 sur 170 mm. Rel. maroquin 
rouge. (Supplément fr. 2036, 94 b.) 

13214. “Examen de la religion, dont on cherche l’éclaircissement de bonne 
foi, attribué à Mr de St. Evremond.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 183 pp. 220 sur 135 mm. D. rel. (Supplément 
fr. 1293.) 

13215. “Examen, ou doutes sur la religion, dont on cherche l’éclaircisse- 
ment de bonne foy,” attribué à St Evremond. 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 276 pp. 220 sur 155 mm. Rel. veau rac., aux 
armes du duc d’Aumont. (“Bib. du Tribunat.”—Supplément fr. 
3915.) 

13351. “Dissertation sur le Messie, où l’on prouve qu’il n’est pas encore 
venu, et que, suivant les promesses des Prophètes, qui lont annoncé 
aux Israélites, ils l’attendent avec raison.” 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 168 pp. 230 sur 160 mm. D. rel. (Supplément 
fr. 4591.) 

13353. “Religion chrétienne analisée,” ou “Analise abrégée des fondements 
de la Religion chrétienne,” par Voltaire. 

On lit en tête du titre: “C’est le vray manuscrit sur lequel l’ouvrage 
attribué à V*** a été imprimé,” en 1778, par le marquis Quincy. 
—Très nombreuses corrections. 

XVIII” siècle. Papier. 141 pp. 180 sur 120 mm. D. rel. (Donné par le 
marquis de Quincy—Supplément fr. 830.) 

14928. “Commentaire du 53° chapitre d’Isaie, annonçant la venue de 
Jésus-Christ,” par un juif espagnol nommé Orobco, . . . traduit en 
françois par un juif étably en Hollande, nommé Henriquez. 

p. 223. “Dissertation sur le Messie, où l’on prouve qu’il n’est pas 
encore venu. . . .” par le même(?). 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 280 pp. 220 sur 165 mm. Rel. veau rac. (Sup- 
plément fr. 719.) 

15288. “Lettres de Trasibule 4 Leucippe, ouvrage critique, historique et 
métaphysique, par M. Fréret, secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions et belles-lettres.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 156 ff. 222 sur 170 mm. Rel. veau marbré. (Ex- 
libris gravé du marquis de Montfermeil.—Supplément fr. 3925.) 

17106. “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traité théologique dans 

lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la Religion, on prouve 
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solidement par l’Ecriture sainte et la raison que tous les hommes 
seront sauvés, composé par Pierre Cuppé, . . . chanoine régulier de 
St Augustin, prieur-curé . . . de Boix, dans le diocèse de Saintes.” 
Imprimé sous ce titre en 1768. 

XVIII” siècle. Papier. VII et 76 pp. 338 sur 220 mm. Rel. veau gr. 
(St. Germain Jatin 1064°.) 

19458-19460. “Mémoire des pensées et sentiments de J[ean] Mfeslier], 
pr[étre], cluré] d’Estrep[agny], . . . sur une partie des erreurs et des 
abus de la conduitte et du gouvernement des hommes. . . .” 

Trois exemplaires copiés de la méme main. 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 311, 333, et 358 ff. 175 sur 130 mm. Cartonnés. 
(St. Germain, Harlay, 385.) 

20109. “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes . . .” par Pierre Cuppé, 

chanoine régulier et curé de Blois, au diocése de Saintes. 

En téte, une note de Gayet de Sansale sur Cuppé. 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 59 ff. 370 sur 250 mm. Rel. parchemin. (Provient 

de l’abbé Dans, chanoine de Beauvais.—Sorbonne 1181.) 
22925-22926. “Le ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traitté théologique, 

. composé par Pierre Cuppé, prêtre, bachelier en théologie, 

chanoine régulier de St. Augustin et prieur-curé de la paroisse de Bois, 

dans le diocèse de Saintes.” (1716.) 

Deux exemplaires; le second (22926), qui vient de la Sorbonne, est 

moins étendu que le premier. Cet ouvrage a été imprimé sous ce titre, 

en 1768.—cf. aussi, les mss. fr. 9619-9620, 17106 et 20109. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 165 ff. et 68 pp. 325 sur 220 mm. Rel. par: 

chemin. (St. Victor 428, et Sorbonne 1178.) 

24883. “La Béatitude des Chrétiens ou le Fléo de la Foy, par Geoffroy 
Vallée, natif d'Orléans. . . .” 

“Copie faite en octobre 1767 d’un livre extrèmement rare et dont on 
ne connaît qu’un exemplaire” chez le duc de La Vallière, et suivie 
de notes bibliographiques relatives à cet ouvrage. 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 14 ff. 180 sur 110 mm. Rel. parchemin vert. 
(Sorbonne 1196.) 

24884. “Dissertation sur le Messie, et le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, 
par Pierre Cuppé. 
fol. 2. “Dissertation sur le Messie, où l’on prouve qu'il n’est pas 
encore venu, et que, suivant les promesses des prophètes qui lont 
annoncé aux Israélites, ils l’attendent avec raison.” 
fol. 71. “Précis sur un ms. intitulé Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, par 
Pierre Cuppé, . . . prieur de Bois, au diocèse de Saintes,” dont 
louvrage est copié à la suite (fol. 75). 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 151 ff. 235 sur 170 mm. Rel. veau fauve. 
(Sorbonne 1204.) 
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24885. ‘“Doutes sur la religion révélée, par Jean Toland, de Redeastle, en 
Ecosse (1719).” 
“Ex-libris Johannis Thomae Aubry, doct. theol., soc. Sorb., rectoris 
S. Ludovici in Insula.” 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 178 pp. 215 sur 170 mm. Rel. veau fauve. 
(Sorbonne 1194.) 

24887. “Dissertations théologiques, morales et politiques sur les trois 
fameux imposteurs: Moise, Jésus-Christ et Mahomet.” 
Ex-libris Johannis Thomae Aubry; il passa ensuite dans la biblio- 
théque secréte de la Sorbonne. 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 78 pp. 180 sur 115 mm. Rel. veau fauve. 
(Sorbonne 1195.) 

24888. Traité des trois imposteurs, Moise, Mahomet et Jésus-Christ. 
“Ex bibliotheca Sorbonica (1781).” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 133 ff. 235 sur 175 mm. Rel. veau fauve. (Sor- 
bonne 1252.) 

25393. “Lettre d’Hippocrate à Damagette, traduction.” 
Copie de l’imprimé. (Cologne, 1700, in-12°.) 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 28 ff. 230 sur 175 mm. Rel. parchemin. (Bouhier, 
118.) 


BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 
NOUVELLES ACQUISITIONS FRANÇAISES 


1557. Mélanges théologiques. 
fol. 1. “La Béatitude des Chrétiens, ou le fléau de la foy, par Geoffroy 
Vallée, natif d'Orléans. . . .’—Copie de l’imprimé.—Il y en a un 
autre exemplaire au fol. 150. 
fol. 1. “Doutes sur la religion, dont on cherche de bonne foi l’éclercis- 
sement.” 
XVIII °siécle. Papier. viii et 159 ff. 242 sur 175 mm. Rel. parchemin vert. 
1902. “Examen de [la] religion [catholique].” 
Divisé en quinze chapitres. 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 364 pp. 240 sur 180 mm. Cartonné. 
4125. “Examen de la religion de Jésus-Christ.” 
XVIII" siècle. Papier. 47 pp. 190 sur 115 mm. Demi-reliure. 
4369. “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme.” 
p. 171. “Opinion des anciens sur les Juifs.” 
p. 455. “De Jésus-Christ.” 
XVIII” siècle. Papier. 685 pp. 235 sur 180 mm. Rel. veau racine, aux 
armes du duc d’Aumont. 
10436. Examen de la religion chrétienne. 
Le chapitre 1°" débute: “S'il est permis d’examiner notre religion. 
On ne sçauroit douter que dans toutes les religions. . . .” 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 248 ff. 252 sur 190 mm. Reliure veau racine. 
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10905. “Le bon sens, ou idées naturelles opposées aux idées surnaturelles. 
17740 
XVIII” siècle. Papier. 114 ff. 240 sur 190 mm. Demi-reliure. 

10978. “Traité des trois imposteurs.” 

XVII” siècle. Papier. 270 pp. 212 sur 160 mm. Reliure maroquin olive. 

10987-10988. “Examen de la religion.” 

XVIII” siècle. Papier. Deux volumes, de 470, 175 et 168 pp. 212 sur 
160 mm. Reliure maroquin olive. 

11045-11046-11047. “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes. . . . par Pierre 
Cuppé, prestre . . . , prieur curé de la paroisse de Bois, diocèse de 
Xaintes.” Trois exemplaires, dont le premier porte le cachet de la 
bibliothèque du chapitre de la cathédrale de Paris. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 262 pp. 224 ff. et 337 pp. 220 sur 180, 215 sur 
160 et 210 sur 160 mm. Reliure maroquin rouge, fleurdelisée, par- 
chemin granité et demi-reliure. 

11071-11076. “Extraits des lectures de M. le comte de Boulainviller, avec 
des réflexions.” 

Chaque volume est précédé d’une table. 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 260, 255, 177, 271, 245, et 244 ff. 280 sur 210 
mm. Reliure veau raciné, aux armes du comte de Boulainvilliers. 

21799. “Examen de religion.” [With Panthéisticon dated 1720.] 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. iv-94 [Panthéisticon] et 192 pp. 320 sur 210 
mm. Reliure veau raciné. 

22156. Mélanges de philosophie et de morale. 
fol. 22. “Traduction d’une lettre d’Hypocrate à Damagette.” 
XVII-XIX" siècle. Papier 387 f., montés in-fol. Demi-reliure. 

11645. “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes,” par Pierre Cupé, curé de Blois, 
au diocèse de Saintes (1754). 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 258 pp. 160 sur 95 mm. Rel. veau gran. (Legs 
de M. Emile Travers.) 


BORDEAUX 


828. (XX XII). Mémoires et extraits divers. 

1. “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme.” 

2. “Examen, attribué a St. Evremond, de la religion dont on recherche 
l’éclaircissement de bonne foi. 1745.” 

3. Extraits des Nouvelles libertés de penser, Amst., 1743.—Réflexions 
sur l'existence de ]’Ame et sur l’existence de Dieu.—Réflexions sur 
l'argument de Pascal et de Locke concernant la possibilité d’une 
autre vie. 

4. Extrait des Réflexions philosophiques sur la marche de nos idées, 
Amst., 1743 et 1769.—Le Symbole d’un laïque. 

$. “Examen de la religion.” 

XVIII” siècle. Papier. 6 dossiers. 255 sur 200 mm. Demi-rel. basane. 
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BOULOGNE 


In-quarto sur papier:—Traité de l’immortalité de l’âme. Incipit: 
“La métaphysique est de toutes les parties de la philosophie. . . .”— 
Desinet: “L'exemple de cette simplicité qu’il a tant recommandée. 
Fin.” —XVITT: siècle. 

Donné par M. Morand.—Ecrit à longues lignes. Ce traité est divisé 
en 3 parties, avec pagination particulière pour chacune. 1°"° partie: 
Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme. 2° partie: Des Juifs. 
Opinion des anciens sur les Juifs. 3° partie: De Jésus-Christ. En tête 
du texte une introduction de 4 pp. commençant: “Toujours occupés 
de lavenir.” Ex-libris Collin. 


CAEN 


46. (379.—In-4° 23). “Discours sur les miracles de Jésus-Christ,” par 


286. 


954- 


Thomas Woolston.—Traduction. On lit, au fol. 1 du t. 1: “Donné par 
M. Toussaint—Daniel Desmares, marchand orfévre, ancien juge- 
consul et officier de l’Université, 1785.”—On voit, à l’intérieur des 
trois volumes, les armes gravées de Desmares, avec cette légende: 
“Ex libris Jac. Desmares, in Senat. Paris. patroni.” 

XVIII” siècle. Papier. 3 vol. de 157, 219, et 202 ff. 210 sur 160 mm. 
Cartonné. 


CARPENTRAS 


(L. 282). “Panthéisticon sive formula celebrandae sodalitatis Soc- 
raticae.” 1720. s 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 72 pp. 200 sur 140 mm. Rel. veau. 

“Diversités curieuses, etc., 1753.” 

p. 614. “Le ciel [ouvert] à tous les hommes ou traité théologique dans 
lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve 
solidement, par la sainte Ecriture et par la raison, que tous les hommes 
seront sauvés, composé par Pierre Cuppé, prêtre, bachelier en théo- 
logie, chanoine régulier de St. Augustin et prieur-curé de la paroisse 
de Bois, dans le diocèse de Xaintes.” (Ouvrage réputé irréligieux, 
imprimé en 1768, in-8°.) 

p. 688. “Lettre de Trasibule à Leucippe, ouvrage critique, historique 
et métaphysique où l’on nie la vérité de toutes les religions, l’ex- 
istence de Dieu et l’immortalité de l’âme, par M. Fréret, secrétaire 
perpétuel de l’Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, mort en 
1746.” Cette lettre paraît faussement attribuée à Fréret. (Voir 
Brunet, Manuel du libraire, t. Il, col. 1391.) 

p. 736. “Traité contre le culte de toutes les religions, doutes sur la 
religion, dont on cherche les éclaircissements de bonne foy.” 

p- 771. “Doutes sur la religion chrétienne, l'Evangile en général.” 
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Au fol. de garde, on lit, de la main de Barjavel: “Ms. provenant de la 
bibliothèque de M. Etienne Jamet, natif de Courthézon, avocat à 
Paris, décédé dans sa ville natale, le 18 novembre, 1824.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 816 pp. 370 sur 250 mm. Rel. veau. 


1275. Recueil relatif au traité “des trois imposteurs.” 


183. 


184. 


200. 


201 


202. 


p. 1.—“Sentiments sur le traité des trois imposteurs.”—p. 82. “Ré- 
ponse à la dissertation de M. de la Monnoye sur le traité des trois 
imposteurs.”—p. 125. “Réponse de M. de la Monnoye.”—p. 146. 
“Copie de l’art. 9 du tome 1°", seconde partie, des Mémoires de lit- 
térature, imprimé à la Haye, chez Henri du Sauzet. 1716.”— p. 156. 
“Traité des trois imposteurs.”—p. 366. “Table des matières qui sont 
traitées dans cet ouvrage.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 368 pp. 315 sur 160 mm. Rel. veau. 


CHALONS-SUR-MARNE 


(Garinet 9744). “Examen de la religion.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 104 ff. 177 sur 110 mm. Broché. 

(Garinet 9702). 1. “Exposition du christianisme, ou Réflexions 
critiques sur les arguments employés pour prouver la religion chré- 
tienne.—L’expérience nous apprend qu’un moyen presqu’infail- 
lible. Far 2 
2. “De l’examen de la religion —II n’y a rien qui doive tant intéresser 
l’homme. . . .” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 566 et 111 pp. 191 sur 134 mm. Rel. veau. 


. (Garinet 9679). “Examen critique des apologistes de la religion 


chrétienne.” 

XVIII? siècle. Papier. 544 pp. 215 sur 178 mm. Rel. veau. 

(Garinet 9730). “Des trois imposteurs, traduit du latin.” —Précédé 
d’une dissertation, dont l’auteur attribue ce traité à l’empereur 
Frédéric II. A la fin, quelques pages intitulées: “Sentiments de 
Sénéque sur l’immortalité de l’âme.” 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 207 pp. 168 sur 107 mm. Rel. basane en mau- 
vais état. 

(Garinet 9684). Pierre Cuppé. “Traité théologique, dans lequel, sans 
rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve . . . que tous 
les hommes sont sauvés.” La fin manque. 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 288 pp. 238 sur 180 mm. Ex-libris suivant: 
d'azur à une croix ancrée, mi-partie d’or et d'argent, chargée en abime 
d'une étoile du champ; au chef de gueules à un aigle arraché; couronne de 
comte. Rel. veau marbré, à filets. 

(Garinet 9706). Même ouvrage sous le titre suivant: “Le ciel ouvert 
à tous les hommes.” Copie prise sur le Ms. autographe. 

Copie datée du 8 août 1752. Papier. XXIV-305 pp. 182 sur 140 mm. 
Rel. basane. 
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CHARTRES 


775. (794). “Extrait des pensées et des sentiments de M. Meslier, curé 
d’Etrepigny en Champagne, sur les erreurs et superstitions de toutes 
les religions et principalement de la religion chrétienne, avec un 
abrégé de la vie de l’auteur.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 53 ff. 175 sur 115 mm. Cartonné. (Renouard.— 
Charles.) 


À CHATEAU-THIERRY 
1. Recueil. 


17. “Lettre de Trasibule à Leucippe, ouvrage critique, historique, et 
métaphisique, où lon nie la vérité de toutes les religions, lexistance 
de Dieu et l'immortalité de l’Ââme; par M. Nicolas Fréret, secrétaire 
perpétuel de l’Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres. Ex-libris 
Francisci Véreulx.” Cet ouvrage, qui serait en réalité l’œuvre col- 
lective de d'Holbach, de Naigeon, et de Lagrange, a été imprimé à 
Londres vers 1768, in-12°. XVIIIe siècle.—134 pp. 


CHAUMONT 
195. (85). “La Vie et l’esprit de Spinoza.” 
p. 1. “Nostre siècle est fort éclairé, mais il n’en est pas plus équitable. 
.. + —p. 395. “. . . ceux à qui les préjugez tiennent lieu d’oracles 
infaillibles. Fin.” En tête: “Ex-libris Armandi Chevalier.” 
Fin du XVII" siècle. Papier. 395 pp. 237 sur 178 mm. Rel. basane. 


CHERBOURG 


15. ““Panthéisticon, sive formula celebrandae sodalitatis Socraticae in tres 
particulas divisa; quae Pantheisticarum, sive sodalium, continent: 
etc.” 

Copie de l’édition de Londres de 1720. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 99 pp. numérotées, plus un premier feuillet 
contenant une notice en frangais sur Jean Toland. 240 sur 185 mm. 
Demi rel. veau brun. (Legs Asselin.) 

16. “Le Panthéisticon de Jean Toland, traduit en francois.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 104 pp. et 2 ff. préliminaires. 240 sur 185 mm. 
Demi-rel. veau brun. (Legs Asselin.) 


COMPIEGNE 


6. 1° 1-33. “L’esprit'du judaïsme ou examen raisonné de la loi de Moise 
et de son influence sur la religion chrétienne.” —Copie d’un ouvrage 
d'A. Collins, traduit par le Baron d’Holbach, imprimé à Londres en 
1770. 
2° pp. 35-58 etc. 

De la main de J. A. F. Léré, vers 1780. 
XVIII" siècle. Papier. 58 pp. 224 sur 180 mm. Cartonné. 
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DIJON 


89. (69). “Examen et censure des livres de l’ancien et du nouveau testa- 


ment.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 415 pp. 262 sur 185 mm. Rel. veau gr. 


1028. (100). Histoire ancienne, par le comte de Boulainvilliers. 


702. 


703. 


XVIII: siècle. Papier. x-710 pp. 352 sur 230 mm. Rel. veau. 
DOUAI 


Dissertations philosophiques.—1. (fol. 1) “Sur le sentiment des 
bétes.”—Début: “Une des plus célèbres inventions de Descartes. 
. .’—2. (fol. 7) “De Vinstinct et de la raison.” —3. (fol. 35) “De la 
musique.” —4. (fol. 43) “De la simpatie et antipatie.”—s. (fol. 50) 
“Les arguments du Pironnisme, pour une demoiselle, qui voulait 
apprendre les principes philosophiques de cette secte.”—6. (fol. 69) 
“Lettre à M. . . . Que l’âme n’est que sentiment.”—7. (fol. 92) 
“Traité de l’âme.”—8. (fol. 103) “Lettre à Mme de . . . sur les 
différentes religions d'Hollande.”—0. (fol. 111) “Lettre à M. de . 
sur les religions.” —XVIIT: siècle. 
De l’une des maisons religieuses établies par les Anglais à Douai. 
G. 658, D. 667.—Ecriture cursive, de 22 lignes.—En tête de ces 
dissertations philosophiques que nous croyons inédites, on lit: 
“Contre les Cartésiens.” Sur la garde on lit: “Tho. Ulyate, of the 
Parish of Covent Garden, aged 25.”—“‘Jean Day, Esq. of St. George 
Coffey-House, near Temple Barre.” Bien conservé, reliure en veau. 
118 ff. Papier. 190 mm. sur 130. 
1. “Lettres de Trasibule à Leucippe.” Début: “La dévotion est sans 


doute, ma chère Leucippe. . . .” 2. (fol. 149) “Opinion des anciens 
sur les Juifs.” Début: “On croit communément aujourd’hui que la 
misère. . . .” 3. (fol. 221) “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de 


lame.” 4. “De Jésus-Christ.” XVIII: siècle. 

Provenance inconnue. G. 512, D. 668. Ecriture cursive de 18 lignes. 
1. Cet ouvrage a été publié sous le nom de Fréret. Walcknaer a prouvé 
qu'il ne peut lui être attribué et qu’il est l’œuvre collective d’Holbach, 
de Naigeon et de Lagrange. Voy. Walcknaer: Examen critique des 
ouvrages composés par Fréret. On lit en tête: “On prétend que M. 
Fréret adressait cet ouvrage à sa sœur désignée sous le nom de Leu- 
cippe. Cette demoiselle était religieuse et joignait aux grâces de son 
sexe tous les talents et les vertus d’un philosophe. C’est l'éloge qu’en 
font tous ceux qui l’ont connue.” 2 à 4 ouvrages qui se sentent de 
l'esprit des Encyclopédistes. Bien conservé. Rel. en veau. 330 ff. 
Papier. 230 sur 180 mm. 
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FECAMP 


12. Testament du curé Meslier. 
pp. 1-97. “Manuscrit courant dans la société sous le nom de Meslier, 
curé de Trépigny en Champagne.” 
pp. 1-14. “Réflexions sur l’existence de l’âme et de Dieu.” 

En tête du volume, une note de M. Deville, à la vente duquel il passa 
sous le numéro 2065 (9 mars 1830), mentionne l’achat de ce Ms., de 
la main de Diderot, à la vente du fonds de la librairie Mérigot (9 
novembre 1819). 

XVIIIe? siècle. Papier. 97 et 14 pp. 195 sur 150 mm. Rel. veau rac. 
(Provient de la bibliothéque de Lamoignon.) 

13. Anonyme. “Doutes sur la religion dont on cherche l’éclaircissement de 
bonne foy.” 

Commencement: “Chapitre 1. I] semble qu’il doit être permis et qu’il 
est même nécessaire que chacun examine sa religion. . . .” 
XVIII" siècle. Papier. 204 pp. 195 sur 150 mm. Rel. veau rac. 

14. Anonyme. “Doutes sur les religions, ouvrage traduit de l’anglais, 
1739.” 

p. 5. “Envoy, ou lettre servant de préface. Mon cher amy, j'aime et je 
cherche la vérité. . . .” 
XVIII" siècle. Papier. 140 pp. 205 sur 125 mm. Rel. veau marbré. 

15-16. Anonyme. “La religion analysée. Première et [seconde] partie. A 
Paris, 1754.” 

Commencement: “S'il n’y avoit qu’une seule religion dans le monde. 
” Avec additions et corrections. 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 247 et 411 pp. 220 sur 140 mm. Rel. maroquin 

rouge. 

17-18. “Mémoire des pensées et sentimens de Jean Meslier, prêtre, curé 
d’Etrepigny et de But, en Champagne, sur une partie des abus et des 
erreurs de la religion chrétienne, pour être adressé à ses paroissiens 
après sa mort et pour leur servir de témoignage de vérité à eux et à 
leurs semblables.” 

“Lettre écrite par J. Mfeslier], cluré] d’Est[repigny].’’ Commence- 
ment: “Vous serez sans doute surpris. . . .” 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 660 et 603 pp. 240 sur 178 mm. Rel. veau 
racine. (Provient de la bibliothèque de Lamoignon.) 

24-26. “La Vie et l'esprit de Spinosa, par M. de Boulainvilliers, suivi d’un 
abrégé, ou courte exposition de l’opinion de Spinosa, touchant la 
divinité, l’esprit humain et les fondements de la morale.” 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 327 et 279 pp. 197 sur 130 mm. Rel. veau 
racine. 

34. Anonyme. “Examen de la religion.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 260 pp. 170 sur 100 mm. Rel. veau racine. 


741. 


SE 


567. 


514. 
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GRENOBLE 


“Traité théologi-politique, contenant quelques dissertations dans 
lesquelles on démontre que la liberté de philosopher, non-seulement 
peut s’accorder avec la paix de la République et la piété, mais encore 
que la piété et la paix de la République ne peuvent subsister sans cette 
liberté; traduit du latin par J. F. P. A. Hambourg, chez Henri Kun- 
rall, 1672.” 

XVII" siècle. Papier. 354 pp. 183 sur 135 mm. Cartonné.—(Ancien 
fonds.) 

“Lettre de Trasibule à Leucippe,” par M. Fréret, secrétaire de l’Aca- 
démie des inscriptions. 

“Essai historique et critique sur les trois plus fameux imposteurs: 
Moise, Jésus, Mahomet.” —Ecrit de la main de M. Raby d'Amérique, 
en 1768. 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 188 pp. 228 sur 177 mm. Rel. basane.—(Don 
Raby.—Ancien fonds.) 

INSTITUT 


Recueil d’opuscules religieux. 

1. fol. 1. “Traité de linfini créé.” 

2. fol. 47. “Explications sur le mystère de l’Eucharistie suivant les 
principes de la philosophie de Descartes.” 

4. fol. 68. “Le ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traité théologique dans 
lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la Religion, on démontre 
solidement par l’Ecriture et par la raison que tous les hommes 
seront sauvés. Tolle et Lege.” On lit à la fin de l’épître dédicatoire, 
qui précède (fol. 71”): “Ce traité est composé par Pierre Cuppé, 
prêtre, bachelier en théologie, chanoine régulier de St. Augustin, et 
prieur curé de la paroisse de Bois, dans le diocèse de Saintes.” 

5. fol. 158. “La béatitude des chrétiens ou le Fléo de la foy, par 
Geoffroy Vallée, natif d'Orléans, fils de feu Geoffroy Vallée, et de 
Girarde le Berruyer.”’—10 ff. 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 177 ff. 215 sur 150 mm. Rel. veau gr., aux 

armes de La Pinte de Livry. (Anc. fonds, in-4°, 60 A.) 


LAON 


“La Métaphysique et |’Ethique de Spinoza, son esprit et sa vie, par 
M. de Boulainvilliers, et copié sur l’original de l’auteur au mois 
d’août 1712.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 380 ff. 290 sur 220 mm. Demi-rel. basane. 


See re : ane 
536. “Histoire des opinions des anciens sur la nature de l’âme.” 


XVIII" siècle. Papier. 27 ff. 290 sur 220 mm. Rel. papier de couleur. 
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LILLE 


“Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traité théologique dans lequel, 
sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve solidement, 
par l Écriture Sainte et la Raison, que tous les hommes sont sauvés, 
par messire Pierre Cuppé, bachelier en théologie, chanoine régulier, de 
Saint-Augustin et prieur curé de la paroisse de Bois, diocèse de 
Saintes.” Imprimé en 1768, in-8°; ouvrage réputé irréligieux. Il en 
existe de nombreuses copies. 
p. W. Dix vers: 

Soleil, dont les rayons éclairent les deux mondes. . . .” 
p. 239. Quatorze vers: 

Une femme cherchant une dragme égarée. . . . 
A la page 252, on lit: “Lille, ce 20 juillet 1799. Ce livre appartient à 
moi, Louis Auguste Joseph Regnault, né à Lille, le dix avril mil sept 
cens quatre vingt un, y demeurant, rue des Augustins, coin de celle 
du Dragon. Est décédé à . . . le . . . de . . . âgé de . . .””, et: 
“Donné à la Bibliothèque de Lille par M. H. Regnault.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 252 pp., plus les pages préliminaires. A-W. 265 
sur 197 mm. Rel. cuir, tranches dorées. 


UNIV. OF LILLE 


(916). “Preuves de la fausseté des miracles, avec des réflexions sur les 
oracles et les démons; ouvrage traduit du Theophrastus redivivus.” 
p. 9. “Parallèle des miracles des Juifs et de ceux des payens.” 

XVII" siècle. Papier. 213 pp. 180 sur 110 mm. Rel. veau granité. (Ex- 
libris d'Alfred Piet.) 


LEA 


LYON 


54. f. 82 v° “Notes tirées d’un livre intitulé: Discours sur la liberté de penser, 


écrits à l’occasion d’une nouvelle secte d’esprits forts ou de gens qui 
pensent librement.” (Trad. de l’anglais d'Antoine Collins, et aug- 
menté d’une lettre d’un médecin arabe. Londres, 1714, in-80.) 

XVIII". siècle. Papier. 102 ff. 272 sur 180 mm. Rel. parchemin — 
(Adamoli.) 


. (101). John Toland. “Panthéisticon sive formula celebrandae sodali- 


tatis Socraticae, in tres particulas divisa. Cosmopoli, MDCCXX.” 
Copie de l’imprimé, publié à Londres sous le pseudonyme de Janus 
Junius Eoganesius. 

Fol. 27. Cuppé. “Le paradis ouvert à tous les hommes ou traité 
théologique dans lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, 
on prouve par la sainte Ecriture et la raison que tous les hommes 
seront sauvés.” 


XVIII" siècle. Papier. 72 ff. 312 sur 165 mm. Jolie écriture. Rel. veau. 
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1342. (1217). “Le Ciel ouvert à tous les hommes ou traité théologique dans 


Palai 


1072. 


1163. 


lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve 
solidement par l’Ecriture sainte et la raison que tous les hommes 
seront sauvés, composé par Pierre Cuppé, prétre, bachelier en thé- 
ologie, chanoine régulier de S. Augustin, prieur et curé de la paroisse 
de Bois dans le diocéze de Xaintes, 1717.” Au fol. 80 v°, note sur Jean 
Mestrezat et poésie sur l’abbé Cuppé. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 82 ff. 215 sur 167 mm. Rel. basane.—(Collège 
de Lyon.) 

is des Arts 72 (Delandine 781). “De tribus impostoribus liber, com- 
posé l’an 1230 par Pierre des Vignes, secrétaire de l’empereur Frédéric 
II, à qui l’on doit vraisemblablement l’attribuer; traduit du latin en 
françois par ***, avec une préface historique sur l’auteur de cet 
ouvrage dangereux, incertain jusqu’à ce jour, où l’on voit comme tous 
les écrivains ont varié sur ce fait (1760).” Sous ce faux titre précédent, 
c’est l’ouvrage intitulé en réalité: La vie et esprit de Spinoza, par 
Lucas Vraese ou Vroés, conseiller à la cour de Brabant, qui a eu de 
nombreuses éditions au XVIII”. siècle. Mais il s’arréte dans ce ms. au 
chapitre IV et a la phrase suivante: “Tout le reste de ce qu’on en dit 
n’est que pure fiction, de l'invention des poètes, dont les discours 
figurés sont pris a la lettre par les esprits foibles, timides et mélan- 
coliques.” Voir Quérard, Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes [sic], t 
IV, p. 789. Paris, 1879, in-8°. 

1760. Papier. 91 pp., non compris deux de préface et une prétendue 
“Lettre de Frédéric, empereur, au trez illustre Othon, mon trez 
fidèlle ami.” 224 sur 176 mm. Rel. parchenn Adamoli 


MAZARINE 
“La béatitude des chrétiens, ou le fleo [sic] de la foy, par Geoffroy 
Vallée, natif d'Orléans. . . ’—A la suite: “Note historique de M. 


Falconnet, sur le petit ouvrage de Geof. Vallée, écrite de la main de 
M. Falconnet lui-même, à la fin de la copie figurée de l’ouvrage de 
Vallée, sur le seul exemplaire imprimé qui soit à Paris dans le cabinet 
de M. le président de Cotte. (Vendu par M. de Cotte à M. Gagniat, 
à la vente duquel M. de la Vallière l’a acheté 8511.) A la fin du 
volume, liste d'auteurs à consulter sur l’ouvrage et copie de l’arrêt de 
condamnation de l’auteur, par le Parlement du 8 février 1574. 

Papier. 13 ff., haut. 195; larg. 126 mm. La copie est datée de 1764.— 
“Ex bibliotheca S. Victoris Parisiensis, 1767.” 

“Difficultés sur la religion, proposées au P. Malbranche [sic].” 
L’auteur ne se nomme pas dans la préface; l’ouvrage est postérieur à 
1699; il est dirigé contre les religions révélées en général et en par- 
ticulier contre la religion catholique. 

Papier. 481 pp. écrites; haut. 363; larg. 238 mm. XVIII" siècle. 
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1168. Thomas Browne.—1. “Dissertation sur la résurrection de la chair, 


par l’auteur du traité des Erreurs populaires. 1743.” Cette traduc- 
tion est peut-être de l’abbé Souchay qui a traduit L’Essai sur les 
erreurs populaires. (Paris, 1733, 2 vol. in-12°.) 

2. “Dissertation sur la formation du monde, par l’auteur du “Traité 
des Erreurs populaires. 1738.” 

Papier. 155 et 243 pp., haut. 239, larg. 185 mm. XVIII" siècle. 


1176. “Le ciel ouvert à tous les hommes ou traité théologique dans lequel, 


sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve solidement 
par l’Ecriture sainte et la religion que tous les hommes sont sauvez, 
par Pierre Cuppé, prêtre, bachelier en théologie, chanoine régulier 
de Saint-Augustin et prieur curé de la paroisse de Bois, diocèse de 
Xaintes.” Quérard [La Fr. Litt. IL, 355] cite de cet ouvrage une 
édition de 1768, in-8. Le ms. donne la note suivante [p. 2]: “Ce curé, 
a1 4. âge de 80 ans, ayant eu l’imprudence de faire 1 imprimer son livre, 
ce qui prouve bien qu’il était dans la bonne foi, a été mis en prison 
chez les Récollets de Xaintes, où on vient de lui faire faire une ré- 
tractation en forme, qui a été imprimée et que l’on vend publique- 
ment. Ceci est arrivé au mois de février 1744.” 

Papier. 457 pp., haut. 215, larg. 165 mm. XVIII: siècle. Reliure du 
temps en maroquin vert.—Séminaire de St. Sulpice. 


1177. Même ouvrage. 


Papier. 400 pp., haut. 225, larg. 167 mm. XVIIIe siècle. 


1178. “Préface d’Orobius, médecin juif, sur la réfutation qu'il a fait [sic] 


des explications que les chrétiens ont inventées au sujet du chapitre 
liii’d’Isaye le prophète.” Quérard [La France litt., vi, 504] cite sous le 
nom d’Orobio une traduction par Henriques de l’ouvrage espagnol 
suivant: Israël vengé, ou Exposition naturelle des prophéties hébraïques 
que les chrétiens appliquent a Jésus, leur prétendu Messie. .. . Londres, 
1771, in-12°; cf. Antonio, Bibliotheca Hisp. nova, édit. de Rome, I 
629, col. 2. 

Papier; haut. 211, larg. 166 mm. XVIII" siècle. 


> 


1183. “Lettres sur la religion, sur l’âme humaine et sur l’existence de Dieu. 


Première partie.” La seconde est intitulée: “Lettres à Sophie. Seconde 
partie. De l’âme.” 
Papier. RONCE 194 PP., haut. 230, larg. 170 mm. XVIII" siècle. 


1189. 1. “La foi anéantie, ou démonstration de la fausseté des faits prin- 


cipaux qui sont contenus dans les deux Testamens, ouvrage traduit 
du latin de Hobbes.—1763.” En quatre parties.—172, 190, 144 et 
318 pp. 


2. “Censure du symbole des apostres, par M. . . . , encyclopédiste.” 
Début: “On s'étonnera peut-être que nous osions faire ici la cen- 
sure. . . .” Cet opuscule est entre la 3° et la 4° partie du traité 


précédent.—24 pp. 
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3. “L’ame mortelle, ou réponse aux objections que font les partisans 
de son immortalité, ouvrage traduit du ms. qui a pour titre: The- 
ophrastus redivivus.” 138 pp. 

Papier, haut. 239, larg. 173 mm. XVIIIe siècle. 

1190. Recueil. 

1. “La Divinité de Jésus-Christ détruite, ou Commentaire d’un rabbin 
sur les prophéties et sur le LIII° chapitre d’Isaïe, qui sert de fondement 
à la religion chrétienne, pour faire voir la fausseté de la mission de 
Jésus-Christ. Ouvrage traduit de l’hébreu par un auteur désintéressé, 
: Londres, dans le XVIII” siècle.” 2, 152, et 71 pp. 

Systeme sur l’universalité du déluge, et sur l’origine des Nègres, 
des Américains, des Caffres, ete 1702%%60 pp: 

3- “Réflexions sur la présence réelle du corps de Jésus-Christ dans 
l’Eucharistie, comprises en diverses lettres, par Abbadye.” Imprimé 
en 1685 et en 1713.—177 pp. 

4. “Méditations philosophiques sur Dieu, le monde et l’homme.” 60 
pp. Par Théodore-Louis Lau, imprimé à Koenigsberg, 1770, in-12°. 
Papier, haut. 236, larg. 171 mm. XVIII” siècle. 

1191. “Dialogues sur l’âme, par les interlocuteurs en ce temps-là.” Com- 
mencement: “Dialogue premier; entre un Pharisien et un Saducéen.— 
Le Pharisien. Sçais-tu, que depuis quelques jours que nous voyageons 
ensemble. . . .” La première partie se compose de 7 dialogues; la 
seconde partie de l’ouvrage est divisée en chapitres. 

Papier. 295 et 210 pp., haut. 236, larg. 176 mm. XVIII" siècle. 

1192. Recueil. 

1. “Les Caractères de la religion chrétienne —A Sincéropolis, 1760.” 
Ouvrage contre la religion.—12$ pp. 

2. Système de religion purement naturelle, adressé au P. Malle- 
branche.” 330 pp., table des chapitres. 

3. “Les Doutes, ouvrage traduit de l’anglais de C****.” La préface 
est datée de Londres, 14 mai 1739, Vieux style. 127 pp. Attribué par 
les uns a Boulainvilliers, par les autres a Guéroult de Pival. 

4. “Essai sur les facultés de l’âme et sermon du rabin Akib, pro- 
noncé à Smyrne le 20 novembre 1761, traduit de l’hébreu.” L’Essai 
est signé C***, 46 pp. Le Sermon du rabin Akib est de Voltaire. 

5. “Titre impudicité. Traduction du livre intitulé: Extrait des asser- 
tions soutenues et enseignées par les soi-disans Jésuites, imprimé a 
Paris, chez Simon, imprimeur du Parlement, 1762, p. 66 du 3° volume 
in-12° jusques et compris la p. 90.” 

6. “Parité de la vie et de la mort, par Gaultier, médecin. 134 pp. 

7. “Conversation de M. l'intendant des menus avec M. l’abbé Grisel.” 
43 pp. De Voltaire. [Voir Quérard, Sup. I, 414.] 

8. “Saül, tragédie en cing actes.” En prose, parodie. 

Papier; haut. 235, larg. 175 mm. XVIII” siècle. 
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1193. 1. “Doutes sur les erreurs et l’inutilité des cultes.” Note au haut 
de la première p.: “On attribue faussement cette pièce à Boindin et 
à Voltaire. Elle est de Petit, brûlé en place de Grève pour ses couplets 
contre la Vierge.” Imprimé à Paris 1767, in-12°; attribué suivant les 
bibliographes au comte de Boulainvilliers, à Guéroult de Pival ou à 
M": du Châtelet [Barbier, Dict. des anonymes, I, 1119; Supercheries 
littéraires, 1, 998]; la copie de la Mazarine renferme une notice assez 
curieuse sur cet ouvrage, notice écrite par un anonyme en 1741. 
2. “Addition des preuves citées dans la Religion chrétienne analisée 
sans y être rapportées, p. a. b. c.” 
3. “Traité des trois imposteurs.” Texte latin et traduction française 
du fameux traité De Tribus impostoribus. Voir à ce sujet Prosper 
Marchand, Dict. hist., 1, 312-329, et Brunet V, 944.—102 pp. 
4. “Lettre de Thrasibule 4 Leucippe sur les différentes religions du 
monde, par M. Fréret, de l’Académie des inscriptions, mort en 1749.” 
Papier; haut. 233, larg. 170 mm. XVIII" siècle. 

1194. Recueil. 
1. “Dissertation et preuves de l’éternité du monde.” Début: “Les 
Juifs ont taché d’en imposer au sujet de leur ancienneté. . . .” 80 pp. 
2. “Dialogue entre un Français et un Algérien sur leurs religions.” 
17 pp. 

3. “Extrait de l’ouvrage intitulé: Doutes ou objections de Thomas 

Burnet, sur le premier chapitre de la Genèse, conciliés avec l Ecriture, 

par MD 606122 pp: 

4. “Traité des miracles.” Début: “A mesure que l’on est plus ignorant. 


2 10 DD: 
5. “Traité des oracles.” Début: “Les anciens Pères de l'Eglise disent 
que la cessation des oracles. . . .” 42 pp. 


6. “Dissertation sur le Messie où l’on prouve qu’il n’est pas encore 
venu, et que suivant les promesses des Prophètes qui l’ont annoncé aux 
Israélites, ils l’attendent avec raison.” Début: “Il n’y a rien de plus 
extraordinaire que de vouloir. . . .” 110 pp. 
7. “De la conduite qu’un honnête homme doit garder pendant sa vie.” 
139 pP- 
Papier; haut. 236, larg. 172 mm. XVIII: siècle. 

1195. Recueil. 
1. “Des miracles.—Traduction d’un chapitre du ms. intitulé: The- 
ophrastus redivivus.” 192 pp. 
2. “Lettre d’un médecin arabe à un fameux professeur de l’Université 
de Hall en Saxe, sur les reproches faits à Mahomet de son recours aux 
armes, de la pluralité des femmes, de l’entretien de ses concubines, 
et de l’idée de son paradis.” —Traduite de l’arabe, 1713.” 45 pp. 
3. “Theophrastus redivivus. Traduction des quatre premiers chap- 
itres. . 2.7 270 Dp 
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4. “La religion chrétienne combattue par ses propres principes; 
ouvrage historique et critique, où l’on démontre sa fausseté par ses 
contradictions avec elle-même, par l’auteur de l Examen des apolo- 
gistes chrétiens, M. de S® Hyacinthe.” 216 pp. Ces ouvrages ne sont 
pas cités par Quérard (Fr. Litt., VIIL, 343-344.) 

Papier; haut. 231, larg. 169 mm. XVIII" siècle. 

1196. “Analyse de la religion chrétienne, par Mr . . . , avec des notes.” 
Papier. 165 pp., haut. 186, larg. 128 mm. XVIII: siècle. 

1197. 1. “Sistème de religion purement naturelle et objections contre le 
christianisme, addressées au Père Mallebranche, par M" . . . „officier 
militaire dans la marine.” 272 pp. 

2. “Le Rabbinisme renversé, ou dissertation historique et critique 
sur le prophète Elie et sur le patriarche Enoch.” 109 pp. 

3. “Traité de linfini créé, divisé en quatre parties, par M" Constantin, 
Oratorien.” 

4. “Essais de quelques idées sur Dieu.” 

Papier; haut. 242, larg. 178 mm. XVIII® siècle. 

1198. Recueil. 

1. Fréret. “Histoire critique du christianisme ou examen de la religion 
chrétienne.” —277 pp. 

2. “Recherches sur l’origine du despotisme oriental.” Par N. A. 
Boulanger, imprimé à Genève 1761 et 1763, et à Amsterdam, 1766. 
In-12. Le ms. ne donne pas l’épître dédicatoire à Helvétius.—206 pp. 
3. “Dissertation sur l’Ecriture sainte et les prophètes, par Mr de 
Boulainvilliers—Extrait de l Esprit de Spinosa.” 76 pp. Publié à 
Londres, 1767, in-12. (Voir Quérard, La France litt., 1, 455.) 

Papier; haut. 231, larg. 175 mm. XVIII" siècle. 

1199. 1. “Examen de la religion, en 14 chapitres.” Début: “Il n’y a rien qui 
doive tant intéresser l’homme que le soin de plaire à Dieu... .”’ 64 pp. 
2. “Examen de la religion, en 15 chapitres.” Début: “On ne peut 
douter que dans toutes les religions, il n’y ait des personnes de bonne 
10%, TS Opp: 

3. “Extrait des six discours sur les miracles.” Début: “De toutes les 
preuves que les théologiens emploient pour établir la vérité de la 
religion chrétienne. . . .”” Extrait d’un ouvrage philosophique. 200 
pp. Ces discours paraissent être de Wolston, que le copiste cite p. 3. 
Papier; haut. 220, larg. 173 mm. XVIII: siècle. Reliure du temps, en 
veau, avec fleurs de lys. 

1577-78. “Abrégé d’histoire ancienne jusqu’à l'exode des Israélites, par 
M. le comte de Boulainvilliers.” En tête du 1°" volume: “Lettre de 
M: Fréret, de l’Académie des Belles-Lettres, écrite à M.*** au sujet 
de la personne et des ouvrages de M” le comte de Boulainvilliers.” 
L'ouvrage de Boulainvilliers est resté inédit. 

Papier. 870 et 915 pp., haut. 325, larg. 206 mm. XVIII: siècle. 
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1579. Première partie du même ouvrage, sous le titre suivant: “Abrégé 
d'histoire universelle, tome premier qui comprend depuis la création 
du monde jusqu’à l’Exode. A Paris. Composé au commencement du 
dix-huitième siècle par M. L. C. D. C. B.” La lettre de Fréret manque. 
Papier. 689 pp., haut. 338, larg. 223 mm. XVIIIe siècle.—“De la 
bibliothèque des PP. Théatins.” 

3558. “Métaphysique de M. de B***.”—En tête: “La vie de Spinosa.” Au 
ol. 24, commence l“Essay de métaphysique,” c’est-à-dire une 
réfutation du spinosisme. Du comte de Boulainvilliers. 

Papier. 195 ff.; haut. 362, larg. 232 mm. XVIII° siècle. 

3560. 1. “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme.” “Nous savons qu’il 
n’est pas seulement question d’une heure. . . .” 

2. at 8 5). * ‘Essay de métaphysique, dans les principes de B. . . . de 
S: Paves 


SD: 221). “Lettre anonyme contre le système philosophique de 


Boyer.” 
Papier. 263 pp., haut. 332, larg. 225 mm. XVIIIe siècle. 

3561. 1. “Opinions des anciens sur la nature de l’âme.”—"Toujours occupé 
dePaveni et 


2. “Motifs pressans pour exciter la foy des chrétiens et pour leur en 
faire fréquemment produire des actes.” En deux parties. 

Papier. 165, 248 et 289 pp., haut. 189, larg. 140 mm. XVIII: siècle. 
Reliure en veau. 

3562. “Traité de linfini créé.—Pour porter la nouvelle philosophie au plus 
haut point où elle puisse aller. . . .”—A la suite: “Explication de 
Eucharistie par rapport au système de l’infinité de la matière.” 
Papier; haut. 240, larg. 176 mm. XVIIIe siècle. 

3563. “Réflexions d’un philosophe sur la divinité, sur le monde et sur la 
nature de l’homme, traduites du latin imprimé en 1717.” Avec anno- 
tations marginales. A la suite: “Réflexions critiques sur celles de 
l’autheur.” 

Papier. 69 f., haut. 257, larg. 189 mm. XVIII® siècle. Reliure en veau. 
—Séminaire Saint-Sulpice. 

3564. “L'Homme machine. A Leyde, MDCCXLVIII.” Sous ce titre, qui 
est celui d’un ouvrage bien connu de La Mettrie, les morceaux 
suivants: 

“Discours préliminaire sur le vee ou doutes d’un homme qui exa- 
mine et veut s’éclairer, par M. . . .”—“II est permis, il est même 
nécessaire à un chacun. . . .” 

(p. 113.) “La Religion chrétienne analysée, par C. F. C. D. F.” Notes 
sur ce dernier ouvrage, mais d’un autre auteur, p. 223. 

Papier. 335 pp., haut. 235, larg. 178 mm. XVIII: siècle. Reliure en 
veau. 
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22. “Doutes. Préservatif contre les préjugés de la religion chrétienne et 


autres.” 
1739. Papier. 123 pp. 198 sur 130 mm. Cartonnage. 


MONTIVILLIERS 


15-16. Tome I. “Promenades de Cléobule” qu’une note écrite sur le plat 


supérieur de la couverture attribue à Boulainvilliers. 

Tome II. “La religion chrétienne analysée, par C. F. C. D. F., 1748 
avec l'addition des preuves qu’il a seulement indiquées, par A. B. C. 
D., son prozélite, 1749.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 245 et 243 ff. Dessins dans le t. I. 235 sur 172 
mm. Cartonné. 


MORLAIX 


30. (Franç 1802). “Le ciel ouvert à tous les hommes ou Traitté théologique 


207. 


204. 


205. 


206. 


dans lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve 
solidement par l’Ecriture sainte et la raison que tous les hommes sont 
sauvés. 
XIX" siècle. Papier. 211 pp. 190 sur 135 mm. Rel. veau.—(D’Erm. 
1890.) 

NANCY 
(595). “Analyse du traité de la théologie politique de Spinosa, par M. 
le comte de Boulainvilliers.” 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 157 ff. 228 sur 176 mm. Rel. maroquin rouge.— 
(Marty-Laveaux.—J. A. Schmit.) 


NANTES 


(français, 35). “Traité des trois imposteurs, avec les sentiments de M. 
de la Monnoye, sur ce livre, une dissertation en réponse et la réplique 
de M. de la Monnoye.” 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 253 et 162 pp. 175 sur 111 mm. Rel. veau.— 
(Péhant, 4224.) 

(français, 36). “Le fameux traité des trois imposteurs, traduit du 
latin en frangais.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. Cahier in-4° de 102 ff. 

(francais, 37). Fréret ou le Baron d’Holbach. Lettres a Eugénie sur 
les préjugés religieux.—Copie de l’imprimé, du XVIII? ou du XIXe 
siècle. Cahier in-fol. de 84 pp. (Péhant, 4247.) 


ORLEANS 


1116. Traités de morale et de théologie. 


I. “Mémoires du curé de Trépigny, Jean Mellier.” 168 pp. 
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II. “L'homme machine de M. La métri [sic], copié par M. de Val***, 
Paris, 1757; dédié à M. Haller, professeur en médecine à Got- 


tingue.” 99 pp. | 4 ox è 
III. “Les trois imposteurs.—Fin des Trois imposteurs, février 1762. 
69 pp 


IV. “La religion chrétienne analisée. A Paris, 1757.” 69 pp. 

V. “Doutes dont on cherche de bonne foy l’éclaircissement. Paris, 
1757.” 116 pp. Tous ces titres sont faits avec des caractères 
d'imprimerie mal disposés. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 520 pp. 235 sur 175 mm. Rel. parchemin. 


1197. “La religion chrétienne analisée par C. F. C. d. F., 1748, avec 


l'addition des preuves qu’il a seulement indiquées, par A. B. C. D., 
son prozélite. 1749.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 451 pp. 170 sur 100 mm. Rel. cuir. 


PERIGUEUX 


36. “La vie et l’esprit de Spinosa.” Ouvrage attribué à Lucas. XVIII". 


siècle. Papier. 80 ff. 230 sur 175 mm. Broché. 


PRYTANEE NATIONAL MILITAIRE DE LA FLECHE 


6. (C. V. 3. 5.) “Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de B*** de 


648. 


S. P*** [Benoît de Spinosa],” [Par le comte de Boulainvilliers]. 
La premiére édition de cet ouvrage a été donnée en 1767. 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 238 pp. 260 sur 190 mm. Rel. veau. Au dos: 
“Système de Spinosa.” 

REIMS 
(N. fonds). “La Béatitude des Chrétiens ou Fléo de la Foy, par 
Geoffroy Vallée, natif d'Orléans, filz de feu Geoffroy Vallée et de Gir- 
arde Le Berruyer; Aux quels noms de Père et Mère assemblés il s’y 
treuve Lerre geru vray fleo de la foy Bigarée. Et au nom du Filz Va 
fleo Regle foy autrement quere la folle foy. Heureux qui sçait, au 
sçavoir repos. . . .” 
V. Brunet, Manuel, t. V, p. 1060. 
A la suite de ce rarissime ouvrage, dont l’impiété fameuse fit brûler 
l’auteur, on trouve: 
fol. 15. “Notes sur le livre de Geoffroy Vallée.” 
fol. 21. “Arrest contre Geoffroy Vallée; extraits des registres du 
Parlement du 8 février 1574.” 
XVIIIe siècle. Parchemin. 26 pp. plus 2 fol. liminaires A, B, le dernier 
portant le titre, et un f. de garde c. Jolie écriture bâtarde. 187 sur 137 
mm. Rel. maroquin rouge aux armes du Dauphin, duc de Bourgogne, 
avec dentelle a petits fers composée de dauphins et de fleurs de lis 
couronnées, doublée de maroquin vert à dentelles, gardes de papier à 
fleurs de couleur sur fond or.—(Vente F. Clicquot, 1844.) 
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(N. fonds). Mélanges théologiques. 

p. 1. “Dissertation sur les Juifs, par M. de Mirabeau, secrétaire de 
l'Académie française [sic].” Publiée dans Dissertations mêlées sur 
ae sujets importants et curieux. Amsterdam, Bernard, 1740, 2 vol. 
in-8°, 

p. 38. “Etat de la Judée au tems de Jésus-Christ et depuis, jusqu’a 
la ruine de Jérusalem.” 

p. 60. “Caractère, sectes et opinions des Juifs.” 

p. 104. “Du Messie.” 

p. 145. “Traité des trois imposteurs; réponse à la Dissertation 
(Ménagiana, t. IV) de M. de la Monnoye, sur le livre De tribus 
impostoribus.” 

p. 217. “Le ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traité théologique dans 
lequel, sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve 
solidement par l’Ecriture sainte et la raison que tous les hommes 
seront sauvés; par Pierre Cuppé, prétre, bachelier en théologie, 
chanoine régulier de S. Augustin et prieur curé de la paroisse de Boin 
[sic] diocèse de Xaintes.” A été imprimé en 1768. 

Toutes ces copies sont de la main de M. Havé, dont on trouve la 
marque frappée en or au dos du vol.: “Ex-libris Adr.—TJos. Havé.” 
XVIII? siècle. Papier. 550 pp. et une table c. Rel. parchemin vert. — 
(Achat, 1847.) 

(N. fonds). “Mémoire des pensées et des sentimens de J[ean] M[eslier], 
prêltre], c{uré] d’Estrep[i]g[ny] et de Bullaives], sur une partie des 
abus et des erreurs de la conduite et du gouvernement des hommes, où 
l’on voit des démonstrations claires et évidentes de la vanité et de la 
fausseté de toutes les divinités et de toutes les religions du monde, 
pour être adressé à ses paroissiens après sa mort et pour leur servir de 
témoignage de vérité à eux et à tous leurs semblables. Jn . . . tes- 
timonium illis et gentibus.” 

Avant l'ouvrage proprement dit, on trouve des feuillets liminaires 
i-ix contenant des lettres du même auteur, qui avisent les curés du 
voisinage, ses confrères, de l'apparition de son livre. 

Imprimé par les soins de Rudolf Charles, en 3 vol. in-8°. Amsterdam, 
R.-C. Meyer, 1864. 

fol. c-e. Table. 

fol. fi. Notes de M. R{enouard] au sujet de ce manuscrit qui lui a 
appartenu et qu'il croyait être l’une des deux copies autographes 
trouvées chez J. Meslier, après sa mort. 

Après avoir figuré au N° 207 du catalogue de la vente de la biblio- 
thèque Renouard, dont il porte encore la marque, notre exemplaire se 
retrouve au N° 850 [Paris, 1867, catal. L. Potier] de la bibliothèque 
H. de Lassize. 
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XVIII: siècle. Papier. ix et 466 pp., plus des fol. A, B, en tête, le 
premier blanc, fi, à la fin. 188 sur 130 mm. Rel. maroquin rouge, 
dentelle et tranche dorée.—(Achat, 1882.) 

(N. fonds). “Extrait des pensées et sentimens de Jean Meslier, 
prétre-curé d’Etrépigny en Champagne, sur les erreurs et superstitions 
de toutes les religions et principalement de la religion chrétienne, 
adressés à ses paroissiens.” 

Aux pp. 3-12, on trouve un “Abrégé de la vie de l’auteur.” 
Cet extrait diffère peu de celui qu’on trouve dans les Œuvres de 

Voltaire, édit. Beuchot, t. XI, et dans l Encyclopédie méthodique, 
Philosophie, t. III. 

La Bibliothèque de Chartres possède un exemplaire de cet ouvrage 

(n°775 du Catalogue général, édit. in-8°, t. XI). 

XIX" siècle. Papier. 239 pp. 308 sur 192 mm. Non relié.— (Achat, 1880.) 


ROCHEFORT 


1. (305). Toland (J.). “Le Panthéisticon ou formule pour célébrer une 


165. 


société socratique, divisé en trois parties. Cosmopoli, 1720.” 

Le ms. porte à la p. qui précède le titre: “VIIe partie.” Il porte égale- 
ment au dos: “Partie VII.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 29 ff. 210 sur 140 mm. Rel. veau. 


. (201). Ouvrage anonyme de philosophie chrétienne, contenant quatre 


traités —Quatre volumes. 

Le tome 1°", coté: “Partie préliminaire” contient un traité intitulé: 
“Opinion des anciens sur le monde.” Au fol. 81 V°, table des chapitres. 
Ce traité n’est pas indiqué à la table générale en tête de ce volume 
mais, par contre, cette table indique un autre traité qui ne figure 
pas dans le recueil, intitulé: “Le troisième sur l’examen des argumens 
employés pour prouver la religion chrétienne.” 

Tome II, intitulé “Partie première. Opinion des anciens par rapport 
à la nature de âme.” 

Tome III, intitulé: “Partie troisième. Opinion des anciens par rap- 
port aux Juifs.” Commencement au fol. 1: “De Jésus-Christ,” 
finissant ainsi au fol. 72 V°: “. . . l’exemple de cette simplicité qu’il 
a tant recommandée.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. Tome I, 81 ff., tome II, 62 ff., tome III, 79 f., 
tome IV, 72 ff., 215 sur 160 mm. Rel. veau. 


ROUEN 


(A. 485). Anonyme. “Examen critique du Nouveau Testament.” 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 90 pp. 206 sur 150 mm. D. rel. (Ex-libris G. 
Barré.—Ancien no. A. 289 a.) 
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1549. (Montbret 404). “Six discours sur les miracles de Nostre Sauveur, 
par Thomas Woolston.” Copie de la 6° édition, 1729. 
XVIII" siècle. Papier. 239 ff. 241 sur 179 mm. Rel. parchemin. 

1554. (Montbret 367). Recueil théologique. 

ol. 1. “Mémoires touchant la vie et les écrits de M. Jean Toland.” 
fol. 49. “Le Nazaréen, ou le christianisme des Juifs, des Gentils et des 
Mahométans, par Jean Toland.” 
fol. 181. “La Constitution primitive de l'Eglise chrétienne, avec une 
relation des principales controverses qui à présent divisent le monde 
chrétien.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 230 ff. 243 sur 187 mm. Rel. parchemin. 
1569-1570. (Montbret 553). Recueil philosophique. 
Vol. I. Fol. 2. “Réflections morales et métaphysiques sur les religions 
et sur les connoissances de l’homme. A Caliput, 1765.” 
fol. 135. “Traité théologo-politique contenant, savoir: quelques 
dissertations dans lesquelles on démontre que la liberté de philosopher 
non-seulement peut s’accorder avec la paix de la république et la 
piété, mais encore que la piété et la paix de la république ne peuvent 
subsister sans cette liberté,” traduit du latin par J. F. P., et suivi de 
quelques lettres de Spinosa. 
fol. 215-260. “Traité des trois imposteurs, traduit en françois par M. 
le comte de Boulainvilliers.” 
Vol. IT. “Analise de la religion chrétienne, par M. Fréret, secrétaire 
perpétuel de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres.” (175 pp.) 
“Lettre de Thrasibule à Leucippe, par M. Fréret. . . .” (172 pp.) 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 220 sur 170 mm. Rel. veau. 
1571. (Montbret 598). “La relligion chrétienne analisée, par C. F. C. D. T., 


p. 89. “Nottes sur la relligion chrétienne analisée.” 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 198 pp. 213 sur 162 mm. Rel. veau. 
1572. (Montbret 659). “Le manuel de la religion analisée.” 
p. 255. “Abrégé du traité de la fausseté de la religion chrétienne, par 
Jean Melier, curé de Trépigny, diocèse de Rheims.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 321 pp. 198 sur 158 mm. Rel. veau brun. 
1573. (Montbret 753). “Extrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier, curé 
d’Etrépigny et de But, en Champagne,” 15 mars, 1742. 
XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 139 pp. 176 sur 105 mm. Rel. veau fauve. 
1574. (Montbret 547). Recueil. 
p. 1. “L’Evangile de la raison, ouvrage posthume de M. D. M. . . y. 
p. 5. “Testament de Jean Meslier.” 
p. 151. “Sermon des cinquante, attribué à mons. du Martaine ou du 
Marsay, et par d’autres à La Métrie.” 
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p. 205. “Examen de la religion dont on cherche l’éclaircissement de 
bonne foy, attribué à M. de Saint-Evremond.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 344 pp. 219 sur 139 mm. Rel. veau. 

1124. (Montbret 840). “Recherches de quelques particularitez de . . . la 
vie . . . du prophète Mahomet.” Sur la couverture: “Ce manuscrit 
provient du cabinet de l’abbé Sépher.” 

XVIIe siècle. Papier. 93 pp. 380 sur 240 mm. 
1575. (Montbret 444). Recueil. 
p. 1. “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme.” 
p. 69. “Opinion des anciens sur les Juifs.” 
p. 207. “De Jésus-Christ.” 
p. 392. “De Mahomet.” 
p. 399. Réflexions diverses sur le même sujet. 
XVIII siècle. Papier. 425 pp. 234 sur 172 mm. Rel. veau. 

1580. (Montbret 475). “Pensées libres sur la religion, sur l’église et sur le 
bonheur national, par B. M. Seconde édition . . . traduction de 
Panglois.” (116 ff.) 

“Paraléle entre Mahomet et Moyse le Grand, libérateur des Juifs, par 
Zélim, musulman, dans une lettre qu’il écrit a Nathan, rabbin,” 1731. 
C2) 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 240 sur 176 mm. Rel. parchemin. 

1599. (731). “Meditationes philosophicae de Deo, mundo et homine, par 
Théodore Lau, Prussien, 1717.” Copie de J. T. Carpentier.—In- 
complet. 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 54 pp. 184 sur 125 mm. Broché. 

1846. (Montbret 748). “Traduction d’une lettre d’Hippocrate à Da- 
magètte,” par le comte de Boulainvilliers. 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 123 pp. 162 sur 108 mm. Cartonné. 

3038. (Leber 456). “La Béatitude des Chrétiens, ou le Fléau de la foy, par 
Geoffroy Vallée, natif d’Orléans.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 17 pp. 178 sur 103 mm. Rel. maroquin vert. 
31-32. “Réflexions critiques sur les arguments employés pour prouver la 
religion chrétienne, par M. Fréret, de l’Académie des Sciences.” 
XVIII. siècle. Papier. 297 et 266 pp. 175 sur 115 mm. Rel. bas. 

écaille. (Collection Froudière.) 

M. 74. Recueil de pièces diverses. 

I. “Jordanus Brunus redivivus, ou traité des erreurs populaires. 
Ouvrage critique, historique et philosophique imité de Pomponace. 
XVIII” siècle.” 

IT. “Lettre de Mylord Bolingbroke à Mr. Pope.” 

III. “Catéchisme de l’honnête homme ou dialogue entre un caloyer et 
un homme de bien. Traduit du grec vulgaire. 1764.” 

IV. “La religion naturelle. Poème en 4 parties. Au roi de Prusse, par 


M. de Voltaire.” XVIIIe siècle. 
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V. “Testament, ou extrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier, curé de 
Trépigny, et de But en Champagne.” 

VI. “Notes de Hobbes sur le Nouveau Testament, traduites du latin 
par M. Huet . . . , revues et . . . augmentées, 1764.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 230 sur 172 mm. Rel. veau. (Acquis en 1909.) 


SAINTE-GENEVIEVE 


2931. “Le ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou traité théologique, dans lequel, 
sans rien déranger des pratiques de la religion, on prouve solidement 
par l’Ecriture sainte et la raison que tous les hommes sont sauvez. 
... par “Pierre Cuppé, prêtre, bachelier en théologie, chanoine 
régulier de S. Augustin et prieur curé de la paroisse de Boin [sic] 
dioceze de Xaintes.” 

Au fol. 1, une note de l’abbé Mercier de Saint-Léger indique que ce 
traité a été imprimé en 1768, sans nom de ville, de libraire ni d’auteur, 
et que le présent manuscrit contient un assez grand nombre de 
variantes avec |’édition. 

Papier. 126 ff., 174 sur 123 mm.—XVIII° siécle.—Reliure en basane 
pleine, aux armes de l’abbaye de Sainte-Geneviève. 

2932. “Dissertations théologiques, morales et politiques sur les trois 
fameux imposteurs [Moise, Jésus-Christ, Mahomet].” Début: 
“Epitre. Frédéric, empereur, au très illustre Othon. Mon très fidèle 
amy, salut. J’ai eu soin de faire copier... .” Fin: . . . “et que 
l'ignorance éternise.” 

Au 1° f., Mercier de Saint-Léger a écrit une note bibliographique sur 
le livre des Trois imposteurs et sur une lettre de La Croze 4 Mosheim 
(1718), à propos d’une Réponse à la dissertation de M. de la Monnoye 
sur le livre “de tribus impostoribus,” réponse imprimée a la Haye, 
chez Scheurleer, en 1716, puis réimprimée à Leipzig, par les soins de 
Jean-Gottlieb Krauss, et qui est aussi attribuée à CI. Arpe. 

Papier. 149 pp. 159 sur 100 mm. XVIIIe siècle. Ancien N°Q. 3 (cf. 
le catalogue de 1791, fol. 724).—Reliure ancienne, en maroquin 
rouge, genre Padeloup. 


SENAT 


144-145. Mélanges philosophiques. 

144. 1. “Le Traitté théologo politique de S[pinoza].” 
2. “Panthéisticon, ou formule pour célébrer une société socratique,” 
par Jean Toland. (Cosmopoli, 1720.) 

145. “Le Philosophe” par Dumarsais. 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 25, 143, 42, et 291 pp. 350 sur 300 mm. Rel. 
veau marbré. (Ancien 9006 et 9007.) 
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225. (211). Pierre Cuppé. “Le ciel ouvert à tous les hommes, ou Traité 
théologique MDCCLXVIII.” 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 103 pp. 217 sur 160 mm. Rel. veau.—(Pré- 
montré.) 
SORBONNE 

760. “Doutes sur la religion dont on recherche l’éclaircissement de bonne 

foy. 1754.” 

2. “Doutes sur les religions, traduits de l’anglois. 1739.” 

3. “Examen critique du Nouveau Testament. 1755.” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 1 ff. 160, 109, et 122 pp. 220 sur 175 mm. Rel. 

veau rac. (Ms. t. III, 53.) 

. I. “Traité des trois imposteurs, traduit du latin par J. L. R. L. 

A Francfort sur le Mein.” 

fol. 64. “L’Es . . . [Esprit] de Sp***. [Spinosa].” 

fol. 127. “Infaillibilité du jugement humain, sa dignité, son excel- 

lence . . . 3° édition . . . , par M. Lyons.” 

fol. 170. “Dissertation sur le Messie.” 

XVIII” siècle. Papier. 213 ff. 175 sur 220 mm. Rel. veau rac. (Ms. t. 

IIT, 54.) 

762. “Lettre de Thrasibule 4 Leucippe, ouvrage historique . . . dans 
lequel on prouve la fausseté de toutes les religions ..., par M. 
Fréret, secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie des Inscriptions. . . . 
1745." 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 1 ff. et 234 pp. 220 sur 180 mm. Rel. veau rac. 
(Ms. t. ITI, 55.) 

763. “Examen critique des apologistes de la religion chrétienne. 1754.” 
Début: “L’expérience nous apprend. . . .” 

XVIII: siècle. Papier. 337 pp. 220 sur 175 mm. Rel. v. rac. (Ms. t. 
IHI, 56.) 

800. “Pièces diverses sur le Jansénisme, réunies par G. de Montempuys.”’ 
fol. 125. “De l’examen de la religion. 1735.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 185 ff. 253 sur 195 mm. Couverture parchemin. 
(Montempuys. Université, 190. 3. 3.) 


STRASBOURG 


413. (Franç. 45). “Traité des trois imposteurs. A Cologne.” 
fol. I. “Chapitre I. De Dieu. I. Quoiqu'il importe à tous les hommes 
de connoître la vérité. . . .” 


XVIII" siècle. Papier. 190 pp. 185 sur 120 mm. Demi-rel. veau. 
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“Doutes sur la religion catolique [sic] romaine dont on cherche l’éclair- 


cissement de bonne foy.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 80 ff. 170 sur 135 mm. Rel. veau fauve, tranche 
dorée. 


TOURS 


I. “Recueil de pièces diverses sur les opinions des anciens philosophes.” 
1. Sur le monde. p. 1. Opinion des anciens sur le monde. p. 17. Sur 
l'origine du monde.—p. 30. Sur la fin du monde.—p. 41. Sur la terre. 
—p. 54. Sur les révolutions de la terre.—p. 69. Sur les habitants de la 
terre. 

2. Sur l’âme. p. 95. Sur l’immortalité de l’âme. p. 119. Sur la nature 
de l’âme. 

II. p. 173. Lettre à M.*** sur les Juifs. 

III. p. 191. Dissertation sur les martyrs. 

IV. p. 207. De l’âme. 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 224 pp., précédées et suivies de 4 feuillets 
blancs. 285 sur 213 mm. Rel. veau, identique à celle du n° 970. (Mar- 
moutier, 314.) 


1761. Lemanceau. Œuvres manuscrites: “Principes généraux de morale 


publique et privée, suivis de l’examen de la religion, terminé par un 
projet de paix religieuse.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 185 ff. 330 sur 205 mm. Demi-rel. chagrin.— 
(Nouveau fonds, n° 153.) 

TROYES 


2320. In-4°. (Recueil).— 1. De Jésus-Christ.—2. Opinion des anciens sur 
3 4 p 


la nature de l’âme.—3. Sentiments des philosophes sur la nature de 
"ame humaine.—4. Le Philosophe par Dumarsais—XVIII? siècle. 

Provenance inconnue. Ms. de 155 ff. de diverses mains.—1. Ce sont 
des considérations critiques sur les Evangiles d’abord, et ensuite sur 
Jésus Christ: “Nous ne connaissons l’histoire de la vie de Jésus-Christ 
que par les ouvrages que plusieurs de ses disciples publièrent quelques 
années après sa mort. . . .”—2. Préface: “Nous savons qu’il n’est 
pas question seulement d’une heure, d’une année ou d’un siècle mais 
qu’il s’agit d’une éternité qui nous attend après la mort... .” 
Premier chapitre: “La métaphysique est de toutes les parties de la 
philosophie celle que l’on a poussé le plus loin dans les derniers 
temps. . . .”—3. “De toutes les matières dont les philosophes ont 
traité, il n’y en a aucune sur laquelle ils ayent été plus partagés de 
sentiments. . . .”—4. “Il n’y a rien qui coûte moins etc.” (Imprimé 
dans le Recueil philosophique de Naigeon, Londres, 1770, in-12°.) 
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2376. Trois volumes in-8°. Examen [critique] de la Genèse.—X VIIT- 

siècle. 
Acheté il y a quelques années, mais provenant auparavant de la vente 
Auger. Le premier vol. est de 59 feuillets, le deuxième de 60, le 
troisième de 84. Ms. autographe de Mr° du Chastelet. Ce travail, 
ainsi que celui des 2 numéros suivants, a beaucoup d’analogie avec 
la Bible expliquée par plusieurs aumôniers du Roi de Prusse, par 
Voltaire. 

2377. Deux volumes in-8°. Examen [critique] du Nouveau Testament.— 
XVIII: siècle. 

Même provenance que le numéro précédent. Ms. autographe de la 
même Me du Chastelet. Le premier volume est de 98 ff, le deuxième 
de 67. 

2378. Un volume in-8°—Preuves que l’auteur de la religion chrétienne 

analysée a simplement indiquées sans les avoir rapportées. 
Même provenance que les deux numéros précédents. Ms. autographe 
de la même M° du Chastelet, 81 ff. Les preuves critiquées dans ce 
volume sont divisées en preuves tirées des livres saints et en preuves 
tirées des livres profanes. Cet ouvrage est comme le complément des 
deux précédents. 

2820. “Essay de métaphysique dans les principes de B. . . . de Sp. . .. 
[Benoît de Spinoza], composé par M. L. C. D. C. D. B., et copié sur 
l'original de l’auteur au mois d’aoust, 1714.” 

XVIII" siècle. Papier. 484 pp. 190 sur 130 mm. Rel. veau clair. 


. VALENCIENNES 

295. (285). “Essay de métaphisique dans les principes de B. de Sp. . .. 
composé par M. L. C. D. C. D. B., copié sur l’original au mois d’aoust 
1714.” Les deux premières parties seulement de ce traité célèbre du 
comte de Boulainvilliers. 
XVIII". siècle. Papier. 251 pp. 356 sur 233 mm. Rel. veau.—(Maison 
de Croy.) 

VIRE 


53. “Panthéisticon, ou formule pour célébrer une société socratique. 
Divisé en trois parties. . . .” Cosmopoli, 1720. Toland. 

XVIIIe siècle. Papier. 69 ff. 218 sur 168 mm. Rel. veau brun.— 
(Provient de M. Thomas Pichon.) 

72. “Idée d’un sistème général, [par] M" le comte de Boulainvilliers.” 
XVIII: siècle. Papier. 184 et 175 ff. 278 sur 210 mm. Rel. veau brun.— 
(Provient de M. Thomas Pichon.) 

152. 1. “Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’Ame.—2. Des Juifs et opinion 
des anciens sur les Juifs.—3. De Jésus-Christ.” 

XVIII. siècle. Papier. 210 pp. 190 sur 128 mm. Rel. veau brun. 
(Provient de M. Thomas Pichon.) 


174. 
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630. 


631. 
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“Abrégé de l’histoire universelle, par M. le comte de Boulainvilliers.” 
XVIII" siècle. Papier. 399 et 336 ff. 240 sur 187 mm. Rel. veau brun.— 
(Provient de M. Thomas Pichon.) 


GHENT 


Bibliothèque défendue: la Chronique scandaleuse de Paris et aux 
environs. 

Dans la première partie de ce recueil se trouve un aperçu de la dissolu- 
tion des mœurs qui régnait à la cour des rois de France et des progrès 
de la prostitution dans la ville de Paris. Suit un traité impie de 
philosophie, toute matérialiste, intitulé Panthéisticon qu’un cynique 
sophiste irlandais, nommé Jean Toland, composa vers 1720. [Michaud, 
Biogr. Univ. au mot Toland.J—On trouve encore dans ce vol. pp. 
571-663: “Opinions des anciens sur la nature de P âme., etc.” 

In-4°. Papier. 752 pp., écriture du dernier siécle. 

Ms. N° 503 (27 Suppl.). 

Quatrième partie de M. Lok, contenant la critique des religions 
anciennes de l’univers. 

Voir sur les éditions françaises des œuvres du célèbre philosophe 
anglais Jean Locke: Brunet, cité, III, 160. Ce bibliographe n’y fait 
point mention du présent ouvrage. S’il est imprimé, il paraît être 
devenu assez rare. 

In-4°. Papier. 431 pp., bonne écriture du XVIII". siècle. 

Ms. N° 300. (106.) 

La Vraie religion démontrée par l’Ecriture Sainte, traduite de PAn- 
glais par Gilbert Burnet, à Londres, chez Cook. 

Cet ouvrage, condamné par le Parlement de Paris à être brûlé, est dû 
à M. De la Serre, qui, se trouvant au lit de mort à Maestricht en 1748 
déclara en vouloir rétracter le contenu. Il porte trois titres différents; 
il parut successivement à Trévoux en 174$, et à Londres en 1761. 
Voyez sur ce livre condamné Barbier, Dict. des Anonymes, Supplément 
III, 88, et le ms. 633 de ce catalogue; préface 5-10; où il en est parlé. 
In-4°. Papier. 442 pp., écriture du XVIII" siècle. Reliure en veau 
plein. 

Ms. N° 302 (114). 

Questions d’un homme raisonnable et de bonne foy sur la religion 
chrétienne dont il cherche à s’instruire, par J. K. L. M., 3° fils d’Alfa, 
à Sincéropolis, 11667711 (1771). 

Avec l’épigraphe: Notam fac mihi viam in qua ambulem quia ad te 
levavi animam meam. 

C’est, comme nous l’apprend la préface, sauf des changements essen- 
tiels dans la rédaction, la reproduction de la thèse soutenue dans 
l'ouvrage précédent et par conséquent des arguments que M. de la 
Serre y a employés à l’appui de ses raisonnements.—L’auteur des 
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Questions nous dit qu’il entreprit cet ouvrage en 1753 sur une mau- 
vaise copie du livre, analysé au numéro précédent et qui servait alors 
de prototype à une foule d’écrits du même genre. Cette préface finit 
par cet avis assez curieux au Curieux: 

“Joubliais de dire que fondé sur le principe que l'écriture est l’art 
ingénieux de peindre la parole et de parler aux yeux, j’ai rapproché, 
autant que je l’ai osé, mon orthographe de la prononciation.” 

Fidèle à cette règle de conduite, l’auteur supprime toutes les lettres 
doubles, les lettres qu’il estime inutiles etc. 

V. sur l'ouvrage de M. de la Serre: Barbier, Auteurs anonymes, III, 88, 
(supplément). 

In-8°, Papier. 622 pp., écriture de la deuxième moitié du XVIIIe 
siècle. Veau raciné doré sur tranches. (V. le N° 608.) 

Ms. N° 284. 

633. Doutes sur la vérité de la Religion Chrétienne, traduits de l’anglais. 
Londres, 14 mai, 1739. 

Ce livre appartient à la catégorie des deux mss. précédents. Dumar- 
say en est l’auteur probable. Voir sur deux ouvrages du même genre et 
du même auteur: Barbier, Anonymes, II, 269. 

In-8°. Papier. 105 pp., écriture du XVIII: siècle. 

Ms. N° 243 (89). 

634. Mémoire des pensées et sentiments de Jean Meslier, prêtre, curé 
d’Etrépigny et de But, en Champagne, sur une partie des abus et des 
erreurs de la religion chrétienne, pour être adressé à ses paroissiens 
après sa mort et pour leur servir de témoignage de vérité à eux et à 
leurs semblables. 

Cet ouvrage, non moins impie que le Bon Sens du même auteur, affiche 
un dégoûtant matérialisme et s'efforce de battre en brêche les croy- 
ances religieuses les plus respectables.—Il est attribué au Curé 
Meslier, toutefois, la biographie de cet auteur si tristement célèbre, 
n’en fait point mention. (B. Michaud, Biog. Univ., XXVIII, 408.) 
In-folio, 2 vol. Papier, le 1° de 626, le 2° de 565 pp. Ecriture de la 2° 
moitié du XVIII: siècle. Cartonné. 


Ms. N° 127 (160). 
BRITISH MUSEUM 


Add. Mss. 12064. “Le fameux Livre des Trois Imposteurs, traduit du 
Jatin en Français”; preceded by a dissertation on the work. 
XVIIIth Cent. Small quarto. 

[The composition of the book is as follows: 

Dissertation sur le livre des Trois Imposteurs. 
Incipit: Il y a plus de 400 ans, qu’on a parlé pour la etc. . . . 
Desinet: . . . qui peut-être n’y ont jamais pensé. 
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Le fameux Livre des Trois imposteurs traduit du Latin en Français. 

Frédéric Empereur au très illustre Othon. . 

De Dieu (6 arts.) 

Chapitre II. Des motifs qui ont porté les hommes à se figurer plu- 

sieurs Dieux invisibles et un Etre Suprême jaloux et passionné de 

plusieurs choses, qui dérogent aux perfections de la seule véritable 

Divinité inimicable. (9 arts.) 

Chapitre III. Ce que c’est que Dieu. (2 arts.) 

Chapitre IV. Ce que signifie ce mot de religion, comment et pourquoi 

il s’en est glissé un si grand nombre dans le monde. (23 arts.) 

Art. 10. De Moyse. 

Art. 12. De Jésus-Christ. 

Art. 13. De la Politique de Jésus-Christ. 

Art. 22. De Mahomet. 

Vérités sensibles et évidentes. (6 arts.) 

De l’âme. (7 arts.) 

Des Esprits qu’on appelle démons. (7 arts.) 

Followed by note, fol. 68: “J'ai veu une copie mss. de l’ouvrage de 

Monsr. le Comte de Boulainvilliers touchant la doctrine de Spinoza 

faite sur l'original de l’autheur au mois d’aoust 1712, in-4°. Ce MS. 

contient La Métaphysique, et Ethique de Spinoza, son esprit et sa 

vie, comme il porte le titre. Il commença par La Vie de Spinoza, 

qui est fort abrégée, et dont le plus essentiel et remarquable a été 

imprimé depuis peu dans le livre de la Réfutation des Erreurs de 

Benoist Spinoza à Bruxelles chez François Poppens en 1731, in-8°, 

comme porte le titre, mais véritablement en Hollande. . . . ” There 

follows a description of the MS. with its three treatises. In the 

printed edition, says the one who wrote the note, the word “three” 

was erased because the author did not dare publish L’Esprit de 

Monsieur de Spinoza, c’est-a-dire ce que croit la plus saine partie du 

monde. 

This MS. seems considerably longer in Chapter IV, especially part 

dealing with Moses and Christ. There are corrections and notes 

throughout the MS. At end is the Vie de Spinoza but only the opening 

paragraphs and the portions which the author did not dare print.] 

Sloane 2039. Manuscriptum De Tribus Impostoribus. 1709. 

[Composed as follows: 

1. De Dieu. 

2. Des Raisons qui ont meu les hommes 4 se figurer un Etre invisible, 
qu’on nomme Dieu. 

3. Ce que signifie ce mot de Religion. 

4. Vérités sensibles et évidentes. 
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5. De lame: 
6. Des Esprits qu’on nomme Démons. 

Consequently perfectly regular. No bibliographical notes. References 
are few and required by text. The date of the MS. is interesting.] 
Lansdowne 414. “La Vraie Religion démontrée par l’Ecriture Sainte; 

traduite de l’anglais de Gilbert Burnet. A Londres, chez G. Cook 
1745. Examen de la religion dont on cherche l’éclaircissement de 
bonne foy, attribué à Mons. de St. Evremond. A Trévoux, aux 
dépens des Péres de la Société de Jésus.” 
The work to which this double title is prefixed was undoubtedly 
written by neither of the persons therein named. Its tendency is of a 
very opposite nature to anything which they would have made public. 
pp. 1*-119. 
[In eleven chapters. Perfectly regular. No notes, no references. The 
chapters are divided into numbered sections.] 
Stowe 47. The famous book entitled De Tribus Impostoribus, translated 
from the original Latin into French and now faithfully Englished. 
Harley 6494. De impostoris religionum breve compendium. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE PUBLIQUE DE LENINGRAD! 
Théologie, in-4° (Papier) 
68. Doutes et pensées sur la religion. 
Ms. de 92 ff. 
[On fly-leaf: “p. de la Serre.” This Examen is in seventeen chapters as 
follows: 
I. S'il est permis d’examiner notre Religion. 
IT. S'il y a une véritable religion. 
A note to this Chapter reads: “[les] [2?] [1°] [chapitres] com- 
mencent l’ouvrage et sont sous le titre: S'il est permis d’ex- 
aminer sa religion. [Ils traitent] en effet sur cette matière.” 
III. Des preuves que doit avoir la véritable religion et des condi- 
tions que ces preuves demandent. 
IV. Des miracles. 
V. Des prophéties et des prophétes. 
VI. Des martyrs. 
VII. De l’Ecriture Sainte. 
VIII. De Jésus-Christ. 
IX. De l'Eglise et des Conciles. 
X. Des pères de l'Eglise. 
XI. De la Trinité. 
XII. Du Péché originel. 


1 The list has been compiled from Bertrand. For the information contained in brackets, 
I am indebted to Professor Norman L. Torrey who has seen these manuscripts. 
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XIII. Des Démons, des diables et des génies. 
XIV. De l’idée que nous devons avoir de Dieu et qu’il n’a pas révélé 


ete: 


XV. Que la Religion Chrétienne n’est pas nécessaire pour la société. 
XVI. Qu'il y a un être suprême et de la conduite, etc. 
XVII. Des sacrements. 
There are notes to this manuscript, sometimes lengthy.] 
72 D. D’Arnoncourt de Morsan. De l’Examen de la religion. 
Ms. de 61 ff. 
[D’Arnoncourt de Morsan written inside cover. It is the complete 
De l Examen with “Introduction” and eight articles.] 
92 D. Système de religion purement naturelle, divisé en deux parties. 
Ms. de 180 ff. de la main du célèbre Abbé Seffers, comme le remarque 
M. Doubrowsky; louvrage fut attribué au Baron d’Holbach. 
100 D. Examen sur la religion en général. 
Ms. de 106 ff. (de la Bastille.) 
[This Examen is in thirteen chapters. It is distinguished by the addi- 
tion of Chapter V Des Miracles. 


L 


Il 
HI. 
IV. 


XLI 
XIII. 


Ce que signifie le mot de Religion et pourquoi il s’en est glissé 
un si grand nombre. 

S’il est permis d'examiner la Religion. 

S’il y a une véritable Religion. 

Des preuves que doit avoir la véritable Religion et des condi- 
tions que doivent avoir ces preuves. 

Des miracles. 


. Des prophètes et des prophéties. 
. De Ecriture Sainte. 
. De Jésus-Christ. 


De l'Eglise et des Conciles. 
Du Péché originel. 


. Des idées que nous devons avoir de Dieu. Qu’ il na point 


révélé aux hommes un culte dont il ait voulu être honoré. 

Que la Religion Chrétienne n’est pas nécessaire pour la société 
civile, etc. 

Qu'il y a un être supérieur, et de la conduite qu’un honnête 
homme doit garder dans la vie.] 


104 Z. Traité de l’Eucharistie, en 2 vols. 
Double ms. de 56 ff. 
122. La Religion du laïque. 


Ms. 


de 16 ff. 


Théologie, in-8° (Papier) 


65 Z. Réflexions sur la présence réelle du corps et du sang de Jésus-Christ 
dans l’Eucharistie. 


Ms. de 29 ff. 
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Philosophie, in-fol. (Papier) 

1 Z. Darminy. Traité de l’immortalité de l’âme, avec la table détaillée 
de ce qui est contenu dans chaque chapitre du présent traité. 
Ms. de 490 ff. 

7 D. Lettre philosophique de Thrasybule à Leucippe, où il traite de la 
religion, traduite de l’anglais de Jean Locke. 
Ms. de 63 f. 

Philosophie, in-4° (Papier) 

2S. L’Esprit de Spinoza (par M. Lucas, médecin). 
[Contains a Latin extract (f. 1%) from Vanin—Amphithéatre, p. 10, 
and another (f. 2) from Senecae Epist. 41. Fol. 2” contains the poem 
“Si faute d’un pinceau fidèle etc.” dated 1688. The same table, aver- 
tissement and preface are given as in the Munich MS.] 
Ms. de 94 ff. portant cette remarque au premier f: “Voyez sur cet 
ouvrage le ‘Catal. Libror. rar.’ (p. 64) de Vogt, qui croit que ce livre 
n’a jamais été imprimé. On l’attribue à M. Lucas, médecin à la Haye.” 

6 D. Opinion des anciens sur la nature de l’âme. 
Ms. de 100 ff. sans compter 2. ff. de frontispice. Ms. provenant de 
la bibliothèque du célèbre Abbé Seffers qui a écrit ce volume. 

15. Hatzfeld. Le Philosophe; 2. Examen de Religion. 
Ms. de 132 ff. 

20 S. Dissertation sur le livre De Tribus impostoribus; 2. De imposturis 
religionum, breve compendium fragmentum de Tribus impostoribus. 
Ms. de 29 ff. 
[Contains (f. 2) Dissertation sur le livre des trois imposteurs (really 
the Réponse retouched). Followed by a very arranged text of the 
Traité. The chapters are numbered differently, and some paragraphs 
are expanded while others are abridged.] 

21 Z. Manuscrit des trois imposteurs, écrit en francais par un anonyme, 
trés rare et non encore imprimé. 
Ms. de 77 ff. avec cette remarque latine sur le prix du Ms. “In Jo. 
Ad. Smidii Biblioth. Anonym. (Appendice p. 14), hoc opus 50 imperi- 
alium aestimatur pretio. (50 impériaux).—Avec trois *** comme 
signe de toute rareté.” 
[The text is similar to that of Philosophie, in-8°, 1. There are slight 
changes such as omissions of titles and merging of paragraphs. 
Followed (p. 28) by the “Art. 9, tome 1°", 2°e partie” of the Mémoires 
de littérature. At end of p. 148, a different hand has added “Vol- 
taire.”] 

22 Z. Réponse à la dissertation de M. de la Monnoie sur le traité De Tribus 
impostoribus. A la Haye, chez Henri Scheurleer, 1716. 
Ms. de 15 ff. 
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23 D. Voltaire. Sentiments sur le traité des Trois imposteurs; 2. Traité des 


Trois imposteurs. 

Ms. de 121 ff. 

[Preceded by (pp. 3-48) Sentiments sur le traité des trois imposteurs; 
(pp. 48-76) the Réponse, attributed to the “Sr. Pierre Tudarpe de Kiel 
dans le Holstein”; (pp. 76-88) the Réponse de M. de la Monnaie.] 


Philosophie, in-8° (Papier) 


1. Livre des trois imposteurs; 2. Lettre de M. de la Monnoie à M. Bouhier, 


président au Parlement de Dijon, sur le prétendu livre des trois 
imposteurs; 3. Réponse à la dissertation de M. de la Monnoie sur ce 
méme livre. La Haye, chez Henri Scheurleer, 1718; 4. De Imposturis 
religionum breve compendium. 

Ms. de 89 ff. 

[In six chapters. Incipit: “Quoiqu’il importe etc.” Explicit: 
tiennent lieu d’oracles infaillibles.” Thus the arrangement of the ms. is 
perfectly normal. The text is followed (f. 39) by the Lettre de Mr. de la 
Monnaie à Mr. Boubier Président au Parlement de Dijon sur le pré- 
tendu livre des trois imposteurs and (f. 61) the Réponse à la Dissertation 
de Mr. de la Monnaie sur le traité De Tribus impostoribus. The Réponse 
is preceded by an “Avis du Libraire,” the De imposturis Religionum 
breve compendium begins at f. 73. On 73 v° is the following note: 
“Exemplar hocce descriptum est ab exemplari M.s.to, quod in 
Biblioteca Jo. Frid. Mayeri, theologi viventis Berolini 1: 2"° anno 
1716 publice est distracta: deprehensum et a Principe Eugenio de 
Sebaudia 80 imperialibus redentum fuit.” There are some notes in 
German script.] 


“ce 


2 S. Vallée (Godefr.) Ars nihil credendi, ou la Béatitude des chrétiens, ou le 


9 Z. 


Fléo de la foy, par Geoffroy à Valle, natif d'Orléans. 
Ms. de 108 ff. Auctor fuit combustus Parisiis, 1574. 
[This is not the fféo de la foi, but a work entirely different. Quotes 
Pascal.] 
Entretiens de Démocrite 4 Hippocrate sur la constitution essentielle 
du corps humain et des religions [sic]. Paris, 1739. 
Ms. de 44 ff. Rare. 
Histoire, in-fol. (Papier) 


90 D. Epitre de Trasybule à Leucippe, traduit de l’anglais de Jean Locke. 


Ms. de 63 ff. 
Polygraphie, in-4° (Papier) 


18 D. Traité de la liberté de penser, divisé en 4 parties (f. 1-30); 2. Senti- 


ments sur les affaires présentes de |’Eglise, extraits de la vie du Duc 
d'Orléans, régent, imprimée en 1737, 2° édition, t. II, f. 153 (31-44); 
3. Preuves que l’auteur de “La Religion chrétienne analysée” a simple- 
ment indiquées sans les avoir rapportées. (45 jusqu’a la fin.) 
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29 Z. Vallée. La Béatitude des chrétiens ou le fléau de la foi, par Geoffroi 
Vallée, natif d'Orléans, fils de feu Geoffroi Vallée et de Gérarde de 
Berruyer, auxquels noms de père et mère assemblés, il s’y trouve: 
“Lear Gerr Vrey Herd, la foi bigarré,” et au nom du fils “va Heo 
Règle Foi,” autrement “guere la fole foi.” |’ Heureux qui sait au savoir 
repos [sic]. Fait avant 1573, que l’auteur fut brûlé. 

Ms. de 12 ff., avec les signes de la plus extrême rareté, et avec l’obser- 
vation de Zalak ou de son bibliothécaire Janocki: Unicum exemplar 
impressum extat in toto orbe. 


Ms. in-4° [Not in Bertrand] 
Examen de la religion chrétienne. 

[A note reads: “Par Du Marsais. Cet ouvrage est d’un stile froid 
languissant et diffus et n’est peut-être pas assez aprofondi. il ne 
mérite pas l'impression et d’ailleurs tous les ouvrages de ce genre 
doivent être supprimez. Voltaire.” The handwriting is that of Vol- 
taire. The Examen is in 15 chapters. There are several “fiches 
blanches” apparently added by Voltaire: (1) pp. 134-5, on the three 
miracles of Esculapius; (2) pp. 154-5, natural reason cannot under- 
stand the prophecies. David misquoted by the Church. Dominus 
regnavit a ligno; (3) pp. 160-1, Jacob on his deathbed—the sceptre 
taken away from Juda; (4) pp. 172-3, Virgil a prophet in Eclogue 
addressed to Pollio; (5) pp. 212-13, St. Peter and Simon the magi- 
cian’s dog; (6) pp. 224-5, Jesus speaks neither of the Trinity, nor of the 
sacraments, nor of original sin; (7) pp. 258-9, “in novissimis diebus”; 
(8) pp. 296-7, Strabon mentions gay pilgrimages to Seraphis at Coe- 
nople. The Examen is followed by Remarques critiques sur la Genèse 
et l Exode and Extrait d’un livre intitulé Discours sur les miracles de 
Jésus traduit de l’ Anglais. There are “fiches blanches” at “figuier” 
and at “vin de Cana.” 


HARVARD 


Ms. fr. 1*. Le Fameux livre des trois imposteurs. 1230. 

[Typed note in book: “A note at the end of the text (p. 282) states 
that this manuscript was copied from a manuscript in the library of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. Dr. Samuel Parr possessed a similar man- 
uscript also copied from a manuscript in that library in 1718. The note 
as given in Parr’s catalogue (p. 60) is in French while the note in this 
manuscript is in Latin. 

Chapters I-X, XVII-XIX of this manuscript closely resemble the text 
in the Traité des trois imposteurs, printed at Amsterdam in 1777, 
though differently divided, and containing some passages not in the 
printed volumes. Chapters XI-XVI are stated to be extracts from 
Charron and Naudé and do not appear in the later work. 
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According to E. Saisset Œuvres de Spinoza II. Notice bibliographique, 
pp. lxiii, xiv [Ed. of 1842, read pp. ccvii and ccviii] the Traité des trois 
imposteurs is extracted, with important changes from the “Esprit de 
Spinoza” which was published in 1719 together with a life of Spinoza 
attributed to Lucas, a physician at The Hague. 

The “Dissertation sur le livre des trois imposteurs”’ in this manuscript 
is a somewhat different version of the “Réponse à la dissertation de 
Mr. de la Monnoye sur Je traité des trois imposteurs,” which was 
printed in the 1777 edition of the Traité (pp. 131-46) and attributed 
to P. F. Arpe.” 

The manuscript is divided into chapters similar to Avignon 549. The 
text is slightly different from that of Avignon 549.] 
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